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PREFACE to VOL. VOI 


I wap hoped to be able, in this Volume, to carry the history 
of Greece down as far as the battle of Knidus; but I find myself 
disappointed. 

A greater space than I anticipated has been necessary, not 
merely to do justice to the closing events of the Peloponnesian 


‘war, especially the memorable scenes at Athens after the battle 


of Arginuse, but also to explain my views both respecting the 
Sophists and respecting Sokratés. 

It has been hitherto commoh to treat the sophists as corruptors 
of the Greek mind, and to set forth the fact of such corruption, 
increasing as we descend downwards from the great invasion of 
Xerxés, as historically certified. Dissenting as I do from former 
authors, and believing that Grecian history has been greatly mis- 
conceived, on both these points, I have been forced to discuss the 
evidences, and exhibit-the reasons for my own way of thinking, 
at considerable length. 

To Sokratés I have devoted one entire Chapter. No smaller 
space would have sufficed to lay before the reader any tolerable 
picture of that illustrious man, the rarest intellectual phenomenon 
of ancient times, and originator of the most powerful scientific 
impulse which the Greek mind ever underwent. 


G, G. 
London, February, 1850. 
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PART IT. 


CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREEO} 


CHAPTER LXII. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR OF THB WAR.—OLIGARCHY OF FOUR HUNDRED 
AT ATHENS. 


Rally of Athens, during the year after the defeat at Syracuse. B.c. 412. — 
Commencement of the conspiracy of the Four Hundred at Athens — 
Alkibiadés. — Order from Sparta to kill Alkibiadés. — He escapes, retires 
to Tissaphernés, and becomes adviser of the Persians. —— He advises the 
satrap to assist neither of the Grecian parties heartily —but his advice 
leans towards Athens, with a view to his own restoration. — Alkibiadés 
acts as negotiator for Tissaphernés at Magnesia. — Diminution of the 
rate of pay furnished by Tissaphernés to the Peloponnesians. — Alkibi- 
adés opens correspondence with the Athenian officers at Samos. He 
originates the scheme of an oligarchical revolution at Athens. — Con- 
spiracy arranged between the Athenian officer and Alkibiadés. — Oligar- 
chical Athenians — the hetzries, or political clubs. Peisander is sent to 
push forward the conspiracy at Athens.— Credulity of the oligarchical 
conspirators. — Opposition of Phrynichus at Samos to the conspirators, 
and to Alkibiadés. — Manoeuvres and counter-manceuvres of Phrynichts 
and Alkibiadés.— Proceedings of Peisander at Athens — strong opposi- 
tion among the people both to the conspiracy and to the restoration of 
Alkibiadés.— Unwilling vote of the assembly to relinquish their democ- 
sat under the promise of Persian aid for the war. Peisander is sent 
back to negotiate with Alkibiadés.— Peisander brings the oligarchical 
clubs at Athens into organized action against the democracy. — Peisander 
leaves Athens for Samos — Antiphon takes the management of the oli- 
garchical conspiracy — Theramenés and Phrynichus. — Mili opera- 
tions near the Asiatic coast. — Negotiations of Peisander with Alkibiadés. 
— Tricks of Alkibiadés — he exaggerates his demands, with a view of 
breaking off the negotiation — indignation of the oligarchs against him. 
— Reconciliation between Tissaphernés and the Peloponnesians. — Third 
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convention concluded between them. — Third convention compared 
with the two preceding.— Loss of Orépus by Athens. — Peisander 
and his colleagues persist in the oligarchical conspiracy, without 
Alkibiadés. — They attempt to subvert the democracy at Samos — 
assassination of Ppperpo ne and others. — The democracy at Samos is 
sustained by the Athenian armament.— The Athenian Parali — defeat 
of the oligarchical conspiracy at Samos. — The Paralus is sent to Athens 
with the news.— Progress of the oligarchical conspiracy at Athens — 
dextrous management of Antiphon. — Language of the conspirators — 
juggle about naming Five Thousand citizens to exercise the political 
franchise exclusively. — Assassination of the popular speakers by Anti- 
phon and the oligarchical party.— Return of Peisander to Athens — 
oligarchical government established in several of the allied cities. — Con- 
summation of the revolution at Athens —last public assembly at Kolé- 
nus. — Abolition of the Graphé Paranomén. — New government proposed 
by Peisander—oligarchy of Four Hundred. —Fictitious and nominal 
aggregate called the Five Thousand. — The Four Hundred install them- 
selves in the senate-house, expelling the senators by armed force. — Re- 
marks on this revolution. — Attachment to constitutional forms at Athens 
—use made of this sentiment by Antiphon, to destroy the constitution. 
~~ Demagogues the indispensable counterpoise and antithesis to the oli- 
garchs.— Proceedings of the Four Hundred in the government. — They 
make overtures for peace to Agis, and to the Spartans.— They send 
envoys to the camp at Samos. a eriret news of the revolution is conveyed 
to the camp by Chereas —strong sentiment in the camp against the 
Four Hundred. — Ardent democratical manifestation, and emphatic oath, 
taken both by the Athenian armament at Samos and by the Samians. — 
The Athenian democracy is reconstituted by the armament — public 
assembly of the soldiers — new generals chosen.— Alkibiadés opens 
correspondence with the democratical armament at Samos. — Alkibiadés 
comes to Samos, on the invitation of the armament. — Confidence placed 
by the armament in his language and promises—they choose him one 
of their generals. — New position of Alkibiadés — present turn of his 
ambition. — The envoys of the Four Hundred reach Samos — are indig- 
nantly sent back by the armament. — Eagerness of the armament to sail 
to Peirsus— is discountenanced by Alkibiadés— his answer to the 
envoys. — Dissuasive advice of Alkibiadés — how far it is to be commend- 
ed as sagacious.— Envoys sent from Argos to the “ Athenian Demos at 
Samos.” — Return of the envoys of the Four Hundred from Samos to 
Athens — bad prospects of the oligarchy. — Mistrust and discord among 
the Four Hundred themselves. An opposition party formed under The- 
ramenés. — Theramenés demands that the Five Thousand shall be made 
a reality. Measures of Antiphon and the Four Hundred — their solici- 
tations to Sparta — construction of the fort of Ectioneia, for the admission 
of a Spartan garrison. — Unaccountable backwardness of the Lacedemo- 
nians.— Assassination of Phrynichus — Lacedemonian fleet hovering 
near Peirseus.— Rising at Athens against the Four Hundred — demoli- 
tion of the new fort at Ectioneia. — Decline of the Four Hundred — con. 
cessions made by them — renewal of the public assembly. — Lacedemo 
nian fleet threatens Peirseus — passes by to Euboea. — Naval battle neat 
Eretria — Athenians defeated — Eubcea revolts. — Dismay at Athens— 
her ruin inevitable, if the Lacedemonians had acted with energy. — The 
Four Hundred are put down—the democracy in substance restored. — 
Moderation of political antipathies, and patriotic spirit, now prevalent. — 
The Five Thousand—a number never exactly realized — were soon 
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enlarged into universal citizenship. — Restoration of the complete democ- 
racy, all except pay. — Psephism of Démophantus —democratical oath 

rescribed.— Flight of most of the leaders of the Four Hundred to Deke- 

eia. — Theramenés stands forward to accuse the remaining leaders of the 
Four Hundred, especially in reference to the fort at Ectioneia, and the 
embassy to Sparta. — Antiphon tried, condemned, and executed.— Treat- 
ment of the Four Hundred generally. — Favorable judgment of Thucy- 
didés on the conduct of the Athenians. — Oligarchy at Athens, democracy 
at Samos — contrast......- er re ccc cccovccccccccveses LOS 


CHAPTER LXAIII. 


‘THE RESTORED ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY, AFTER THE DEPOSITION OF THB 
FOUR HUNDRED, DOWN TO THE ARRIVAL OF CYRUS THE YOUNGER IN 
ASIA MINOR. : 


Embarrassed state of Athens after the Four Hundred.— Peloponnesian 
fleet — revolt of Abydos from Athens. — Strombichidés goes from Chios 
to the Hellespont — improved condition of the Chians. — Discontent in 
the Peloponnesian fleet at Milétus. — Strombichidés returns from Chios 
to Samos. — Peloponnesian squadron and force at the Hellespont — 
revolt of Byzantium from Athens. — Discontent and meeting against 
Astyochus at Milétus.— The Spartan commissioner Lichas enjoins the 
Milesians to obey Tissaphernés — discontent of the Milesians— Mindarus 
supersedes Astyochus as admiral. — Phenician fleet at Aspendus — du- 
Sara -ef ‘Tissaphernés.— Alkibiadés at Aspendus—his double game 

etween Tissaphernés and tht Athenians.— Phenicians sent back from 
Aspendus without action — motives of Tissaphernés. — Mindarus leaves 
Milétus with his fleet-—goes to Chios — Thrasyllus and the Athenian 
fleet at Lesbos. — Mindarus eludes Thrasyllus, and reaches the Hellespont. 
— Athenian Hellespontine squadron peti from Sestos in the night. ~ 
Thrasyllus and the Atheni@n fleet at the Hellespont. — Battle of Kynos- 
séma— victory of the Athenian fleet.— Rejoicing at Athens for the vic- 
tory. — Bridge across the Euripus, joining Euboea with Bootia. — Revolt 
of Kyzikus.— Zeal of Pharnabazus against Athens — importence of 
Persian money. -—— Tissaphernés again courts the Peloponnesians. — 
Alkibiadés returns from Aspendus to Samos.— Farther combats at the 
Hellespont. — Theramenés sent out with reinforcements from Athens. — 
Renewed troubles at Korkyra. — Alkibiadés is seized by Tissaphernés 
and confined at Sardis. — Escape of Alkibiadés — concentration of the 
Athenian fleet— Mindarus besieges Kyzikus.— Battle of Kyzikus — 
victory of the Athenians — Mindarus is slain, and the whole Peloponne- 
sian fleet taken.— Discouragement of the Spartans — proposition to 
Athens for peace. —The Lacedsemonian Endius at Athens — his propo- 
sitions for peace. — Refused by Athens — opposition of Kleophon. — 
Grounds of the opposition of Kleophon. — Question of policy as it then 
stood, between war and peace.— Strenuous aid of Pharnabazus to the 
Peloponnesians — Alkibiadés and the Athenian fleet at the Bosphorus. — 
The Athenians occupy Chrysopolis, and levy toll on the ships passing 
through the Bosphorus. — The Lacedszemonians are expelled from Thasus., 
— Klearchus the Lacedsemonian is sent to Byzantium. — Thrasyllus sent 
from Athens to Ionia. — Thrasyllus and Alkibiadés at the Hellespont.— 
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Pylos is retaken by the Lacedewmonians — disgrace of the Athenian 
. Anytus for not relieving it.—-Capture of Chalkédon by Alkibiadés and 
the Athenians. — Convention concluded by the Athenians with Pharna- 
bazus. — Byzantium captured by the Athenians. — Pharnabazus conveys 
some Athenian envoys towards Susa, to make terms with the Great 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


FROM THE ARRIVAL OF CYRUS THE YOUNGER IN ASIA MINOR DOWN TO 
THE BATTLE OF ARGINUSZ. 


Cyrus the younger — effects of his coming down to Asia Minor. — Pharna- 
bazus detains the Athenian envoys.—Lysander—Lacedzmonian admiral 
in Asia. —~ Proceedings of the preceding admiral, Kratesippidas. — Lysan- 
der visits Cyrus at Sardis.— His dexterous policy— he acquires the 
peculiar esteem of Cyrus. — Abundant pay of the Peloponnesian arma- 
ment, furnished b Cas — Factions organized by Lysander among the 
Asiatic cities. — Proceedings of Alkibiadés in Thrace and Asia. — His 
arrival at Athens. —Feelings and details connected with his arrival. — 
Unanimous welcome with which he is received. —Effect produced upon 
Alkibiadés. —- Sentiment of the Athenians towards him. — Disposition to 
refrain from dwelling on his previous wrongs, and to give him a new trial. 
— Mistaken confidence and intoxication of Alkibiadés.— He protects 
the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries hy land, against the garrison 
of Dekeleia. — Fruitless attempt of Agis to surprise Athens. —Alkibiadés 
sails with an armament to Asia—ill-success at Andros —entire failure 
in respect to hopes from Persia. — Lysander at Ephesus—his cautious 
policy, refusing to fight— disappointment of Alkibiadés. — Alkibiadés 
goes to Phoksa, leaving his fleet under the command of Antiochus — 
oppression by Alkibiadés at Kymé.— Complaints of the Kymeans at 
Athens — defeat of Antiochus at Notium eduring the absence of Alkibi- 
adés. — Dissatisfaction and complaint in the armament against Alkibi- 
adés.—— Murmur and accusation against him transmitted to Athens. — 
Alteration of sentiment at Athens—displeasure of the Athenians 
against him.— Reasonable grounds of such alteration and displeasure. 
— Different behavior towards Nikias and towards Alkibiadés. — Alkibi- 
adés is dismissed from his command —ten generals named to succeed 
him—he retires to the Chersonese.— Konon and his colleagues — 
capture and liberation of the Rhodian Dorieus by the Athenians. — 
Kallikratidas supersedes Lysander—his noble character. — Murmurs 
and ill-will against Kallikratidas— energy and rectitude whereby he 
represses them.— His spirited behavior in regard to the Persians.— 
His appeal to the Milesians—Pan-Hellenic feelings.— He fits out a 
commanding fleet — his success at Lesbos—he liberates the captives 
and the Athenian garrison at Methymna.— Noble character of this 
pens exalted Pan-Hellenic patriotism of Kallikratidas. — He 

locks up Konon and the Athenian fleet at Mityléné. — Triumphant 
position of Kallikratidas. — Hopeless condition of Konon — his stratagem 
to send news to Athens and entreat relief. — Kallikratidas defeats the 
squadron of Diomedon.— Prodigious effort of the Athenians to relieve 
onon —large Athenian fleet equipped and sent to Arginusse.— Kalli- 
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kratidas withdraws most of his fleet from Mityléné, leaving Eteonikus 
to continue the blockade.— The two fleets marshalled for battle. — Com- 
parative nautical skill, reversed since the beginning of the war. — Battle 
of Arginuss— defeat of the Lacedsmonians — death of Kallikratidas. — 
It would have been better for Greece, and even for Athens, if Kallikra- 
tidas had been victor at Arginusse. —Safe escape of Eteonikus and his 
fleet from Mityléné to Chios. — Joy of Athens for the victory — rT oe 
tion arising from the fact that the Athenian seamen on the disabled 
ships had not been picked up after the battle. — State of the facts about 
the disabled ships, and the men left in them. — Despatch of the generals 
to Athens, affirming that a storm had prevented them from saving the 
drowning men.—Justifiable wrath and wounded sym any OF the 
Athenians —extreme excitement among the relatives of the drowned 
men.— The generals are superseded, and directed to come home. — 
Examination of the generals before the senate and the people at Athens. 
— Debate in the public assembly— Theramenés accuses the generals 
as guilty of omitting to save the sient men. — Effect of the accusa- 
tion by Theramenés upon the assembly.— Defence of the erals — 
they akirm that they had commissioned Theramenés hi to under- 
take the duty.— Reason why the generals had not mentioned this com- 
mission in their coy img — Different account given by Diodoras. — 
Probable version of the way in which the facts really occurred. — Justi- 
fication of the generals — how far valid ?—- The alleged storm. Escape 
of E:conikus.— Feelings of the Athenian public — how the case stood 
before them —decision adjourned to a future assembly.— Occurrence of 
the festival of Apaturia — the great family solemnity of the Ionic race. 
— Burst of feeling at the Apaturia — misrepresented by Xenophon. — 
Proposition of Kallix enus in the senate against the generals— adopted 
and submitted to the public assembly. — Injustice of the resolution — 
by depriving the aenecle of the customary securities for judicial trial. 
_ Psephism of Kannénus.— Opposition taken by Euryptolemus on the 
ground of constitutional form.— Graphé Paranomén. — Excitement of 
the assembly — constitutional impediment overruled. — The p es 
refuse to put the question —their opposition overruled, all except that of 
Sokratés. — Altered temper of the assembly when the discussion had 
— amendment moved and developed by Euryptolemus. — Speech 

of Euryptolemus.— His amendment is rejected —the proposition of 
Kallixenus is carried. — The six generals are condemned and executed. 
— Injustice of the proceeding — violation of the democratical maxims 
and sentiments. — Earnest repentance of the people soon afterwards — 
disgrace and end of Kallixenus. — Causes of the popular excitement. — 
Generals — not innocent Men. .....6.....ececcescerenes oeee 0135-210 


CHAPTER LXV. 


FROM THE BATTLE OF ARGINUSZ TO THE RESTORATION OF THE DEMOOC 
RACY AT ATHENS, AFTER THE EXPULSION OF THE THIRTY. 


Alleged propositions of peace from Sparta to Athens — doubtful. — Eteoni- 
kus at Chios —distress of his seamen — conspiracy suppressed. — Solici- 
tations from Chios and elsewhere that Lysander should be sent out 
again. — Arrival of Lysander at Ephesus——zeal of his partusans — 
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' Cyras.— Violent revolution at Milétus by the partisans of Lysander. — 
Cyrus goes to visit his dying father — confides his tributes to Lysander. 
— Inaction of the Athenian fleet after the battle of Arginussz.— Opera- 
tions of Lysander. — Both fleets at the Hellespont. — Athenian fleet at 
JEgospotami. — Battle of A¢gospotami— surprise and capture of the 
entire Athenian fleet.— Capture of the Athenian commanders, all except 
Konon.— Slaughter of the captive generals and prisoners. — The Athe- 
nian fleet supposed to have been betrayed by its own commanders. — 
Distress and agony at Athens, when the defeat of AUugospotami was made 
known there.— Proceedings of Lysander.— Miserable condition of the 
Athenian kleruchs, and of the friends of Athens in the allied dependen- 
cies. Suffering in Athens.— Amnesty proposed by Patrokleidés, and 
adopted. — Oath of mutual harmony sworn in the acropolis. — Arrival of 
Lysander. Athens is blocked up by sea and land.— Resolute holding- 
out of the Athenians —their propositions for capitulating are refused. — 
Pretences of Theramenés — he is sent as envoy —his studied delay. — 
Misery and famine in Athens —death of Kleophon.— The famine 
becomes intolerable — Theramenés is sent to obtain peace on any terms 
—debate about the terms at Sparta.— Peace is granted by Sparta, 
against the general sentiment of the allies.— Surrender of Athens — 
extreme wretchedness—number of deaths from famine. — Lysander 
enters Athens — return of the exiles — demolition of the Long Walls — 
dismantling of Peirsus — fleet given up.— The exiles and the oligarchi- 
cal party in Athens —their triumphant behavior and devotion to Lysan- 
der. — Kritias and other exiles—past life of Kritias.— Kritias at the 
head of the oligarchs at Athens. — Oligarchical leaders named at Athens. 
— Seizure of Strombichidés and other eminent democrats. — Nomination 
of the Thirty, under the dictation of Lysander. — Conquest of Samos by 
Lysander — oligarchy restored there. — Triumphant return of Lysander 
to Sparta — his prodigious ascendency throughout Greece. — Proceed- 
ings of the Thirty at Athens — feelings of oligarchical men like Plato. — 
The Thirty begin their executions — Strombichidés and the imprisoned 
generals put to death—other democrats also.— Senate appointed by 
the Thirty —is only trusted to act under their intimidation. Numerous 
executions without trial.— The senate began by condemning willingly 
every one brought before them.— Discord among the Thirty— dissen- 
tient views of Kritias and Theramenés.— Lacedsmonian garrison intro- 
duced — multiplied executions by Kritias and the Thirty.— Opposition 
of Theramenés to these measures—violence and rapacity still farther 
increased —rich and oligarchical men put to death.— Plan of Kritias to 
gain adherents by forcing men to become accomplices in deeds of blood 
—resistance of Sokratés.— Terror and discontent in the city—the _ 
Thirty nominate a body of Three Thousand as eae hoplites. — 
They disarm the remaining hoplites of the city.— Murders and spolia- 
tions by the Thirty. Seizure of the Metics.— Seizure of Lysias the 
rhetor and his brother Polemarchus. The former escapes — the latter is 
executed.— Increased exasperation of Kritias and the majority of the 
Thirty against Theramenés. —Theramenés is denounced ty Rritias in 
the Senate—speech of Kritias.— Reply of Theramenés. — Extreme 
violence of Kritias and the Thirty. —- Condemnation of Theramenés. ~ 
Death of Theramenés — remarks on his character. — Increased t y 
of Kritias and the Thirty. — The Thirty forbid intellectual teaching. — 
Sokratés and the Thirty. — Growing insecurity of the Thirty. — Gradual 
alteration of feeling in Greece, since the capture of Athens. — Demand 
by the allies of Sparta to share in the spoils of the war—refused by 
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Sparta.— Unparalleled ascendency of Lysander.— His overweening 
ambition — oppressive dominion of Sparta. — Disgust excited in Greece 
by the enormities of the Thirty. — Opposition to Lysander at Sparta — 
king Pausanias. — Kallikratidas compared with Lysander.— Sympathy 
at Thebes and elsewhere with the Athenian exiles. — Thrasybulus seizes 
Phylé—repulses the Thirty in their attack. — Farther success of Thrasy- 
bulus —the Thirty retreat to Athens. — Discord among the oligarchy at 
Athens — seizure of the Eleusinians. — Thrasybulus establishes himself 
in Peireus. — The Thirty attack him and are defeated — Kritias is slain. 
— Colloquy during the burial-truce —language of Kleokritus.— Dis- 
couragement of the oligarchs at Athens — deposition of the Thirty and 
appointment of the Ten—the Thirty go to Eleusis.— The Ten casry 
on the war against the exiles. — Increasing strength of Thrasybulus. — 
Arrival of Lysander in Attica with a Spartan force. — Straightened con- 
dition of the exiles in Peirszeus.— Spartan king Pausanias conducts an 
expedition into Attica; opposed to Lysander. — His dispositions unfavor- 
able to the oligarchy ; reaction against the Thirty. — Pausanias attacks 
Peirseus ; his partial success.— Peace party in Athens —sustained by 
Pausanias. — Pacification granted by Pausanias and the Spartan author- 
ities. — The Spartans evacuate Attica — Thrasybulus and the exiles are 
restored — harangue of Thrasybulus.— Restoration of the democracy. — 
Capture of Eleusis — entire reunion of Attica — flight of the survivors of 
the Thirty...........ce000 CURES ew bw eNeesNysSSaseess Me baw ee 210-290 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


FROM THE RESTORATION OF THE DEMOCRACY TO THE DEATH OF 
ALEIBIADES. 


Miserable condition of Athens during the two preceding years.— Imme- 
diate relief caused by the restoration — Unanimous sentiment towards 
the renewed democracy. — Amnesty — treatment of the Thirty and the 
Ten.— Disfranchising proposition of Phormisius.— The proposition 
rejected — speech composed by Lysias against it.— Revision of the 
laws — the Nomothets.— Decree, that no criminal inquiries should be 
carried back beyond the archonship of Eukleidés, p.c. 403.— Oath 
taken by the senate and the dikasts modified. — Farther precautions to 
insure the observance of the amnesty.— Absence of harsh reactionary 
feeling, both after the Thirty and after the Four Hundred. — Generous 
and reasonable behavior of the demos — contrasted with that of the 
oligarchy. — Care of the people to preserve the rights of private property. 
— Repayment to the Lacedzmonians. — The horsemen, or knights. — 
Revision of the laws — Nikomachus.— Adoption of the fuller Ionic 
alphabet, in place of the old Attic, for writing up the laws. — Memorable 
epoch of the archonship of Eukleidés. The rhetor Lysias. — Other 
changes at Athens — abolition of the Board of Hellenotamiz — restric- 
tion of the right of citizenship. — Honorary reward to Thrasybulus and 
the exiles. — Position and views of Alkibiadés in Asia. — Artaxerxes 
Mnémon, the new king of Persia. Plans of Cyrus — Alkibiadés wishes 
to reveal them at Susa.— The Lacedemoniens conjointly with C 
require Pharnabazus to put him to death. — Assassination of Alkibiadés 
by order of Pharnabazus. — Character of Alkibiadés.......-.-- - 290-316 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 


THE DRAMA.——- RHETORIO AND DIALECTICS.-- THE SOPHISTS. 


Athens immediately after Eukleidés — political history little known. | 


Extraordinary development of dramatic genius.—Gradual enlargement 
of tragedy.— Abundance of new tragedy at Athens. — Accessibility of 
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CHAPTER LXIl. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR.—OLIGARCHY OF FOUR 
HUNDRED AT ATHENS. 


AxsoutT a year elapsed between the catastrophe of the Athe 
nians near Syracuse and the victory which they.gained over the 
Milésians, on landing near Milétus (from September 413 B.c., to 
September 412 B.c.). After the first of those two events, the 
complete ruin of Athens had appeared both to her enemies and to 
herself, impending and irreparable. But so astonishing, so rapid, 
and so energetic had been her rally, that, at the time of the 
second, she was found again carrying on a tolerable struggle, 
though with impaired resources and on a purely defensive system, 
against enemies both bolder and more numerous than ever. Nor 
is there any reason to doubt that her foreign affairs might have 
gone on thus improving, had they not been endangered at this 
critical moment by the treason of a fraction of her own citizens, 
bringing her again to the brink of ruin, from which she was only 
rescued by the incompetence of her enemies. 

That treason took its first rise from the exile Alkibiadés. I 
have already recounted how this man, alike unprinapled and 
energetic, had thrown himself with his characteristie ardor into 
the service of Sparta, and had indicated to her the best means 
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of aiding Syracuse, of inflicting positive injury upon Athens, and 
lastly, of provoking revolt among the Ionic allies of the latter. 
It was by his boldness and personal connections in Ionia that the 
revolt of Chios and Milétus had been determined. 

In the course of a few months, however, he had greatly lost 
the confidence of the Spartans. The-revolt of the Asiatic de- 
pendencies of Athens had not been accomplished so easily and 
rapidly as he had predicted ; Chalkideus, the Spartan commander 
with whom he had acted was defeated and slain near Miletus ; 
the ephor Endius, by whom he was chiefly protected, retained his 
office only for one year, and was succeeded by other ephors,! just 
about the end of September, or beginning of October, when the | 
Athenians gained their second victory near Milétus, and were on 
the point of blocking up the town; while his personal enemy 
king Agis still remained to persecute him. Moreover, there 
was in the character of this remarkable man something so essen- 
tially selfish, vain, and treacherous, that no one could ever rely 
upon his faithful cooperation. And as soon as any reverse 
occurred, that very energy and ability, which seldom failed him, 
made those with whom he acted the more ready to explain the 
mischance, by supposing that he had betrayed them. 

It was thus tHat, after the defeat of Milétus, king Agis was en- 
abled to discredit Alkibiadés as a traitor to Sparta; upon which 
the new ephors sent out at once an order to the general Astyochus, 
to put him to death.2 Alkibiadés had now an opportunity of tasting 
the difference between Spartan and Athenian procedure. Though 
his enemies at Athens were numerous and virulent, with all the 
advantage; so unspeakable in political warfare, of being able to 
raise the cry of irreligion against him, yet the utmost which 
they could obtain was that he should be summoned home to take 
his trial before the dikastery. At Sparta, without any positive 
ground of crimination, and without any idea of judicial trial, his 
enemies procure an order that he shall be put to death. 

Alkibiadés, however, got intimation of the order in time to 


1 See Thucyd. v, 36. 
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retire to Tissaphernés. Probably he was forewarned by Asty- 
ochus himself, not ignorant that so monstrous a deed would 
greatly alienate the Chians and Milésians, nor foreseeing the 
full mischief which his desertion would bring upon Sparta. With 
that flexibility of character which enabled him at once to master 
and take up a new position, Alkibiadés soon found means to 
insinuate himself into the confidence of the satrap. He began 
now to play a game neither Spartan nor Athenian, but Persian 
and anti-Hellenic: a game of duplicity to which Tissaphernés 
himself was spontaneously disposed, but to which the interven- 
tion of a dexterous Grecian negotiator was indispensable. It 
was by no means the interest of the Great King, Alkibiadés 
urged, to lend such effective aid to either of the contending 
parties as would enable it to crush the other: he ought neither 
to bring up the Phenician fleet to the aid of the Lacedzmonians, 
nor to furnish that abundant pay which would procure for them 
indefinite levies of new Grecian force. He ought so to feed and 
prolong the war, as to make each party an instrument of exhaus- 
tion and impoverishment against the other, and thus himself to 
rise on the ruins of both: first to break down the Athenian em- 
pire by means of the Peloponnesians, and afterwards to expel 
the Peloponnesians themselves; which might be effected with 
little trouble if they were weakened by a protracted previous 
struggle.! ' — 

Thus far Alkibiadés gave advice, as a Persian counsellor, not 
unsuitable to the policy of the court of Susa. But he seldom 
gave advice without some view to his own profit, ambition, or 
antipathies. Cast off unceremoniously by the Lacedsemonians, he 
was now driven to seek restoration in his own country. To 
accomplish this object, it was necessary not only that he should 
preserve her from being altogether ruined, bat that he should 
present himself to the Athenians as one who could, if. restored, 
divert the aid of Tissaphernés from Lacedemon to Athens. 
Accordingly, he farther suggested to the satrap, that while it 
was essential to his interest not to permit land power and 
maritime power to be united in the same hands, whether Lace- 
diémonian or Athenian, it would nevertheless be found easter to 
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arrange matters with the empire and pretensions of Athens than 
with those of Lacedemon. The former, he argued, neither 
sought nor professed any other object than the subjection of her 
own maritime dependencies, in return for which she would will- 
ingly leave all the Asiatic Greeks in the hands of the Great 
King; while the latter, forswearing all idea of empire, and 
professing ostentatiously to aim at the universal enfranchisement 
of every Grecian city, could not with the smallest consistency 
conspire to deprive the Asiatic Greeks of the same privilege. 
This view appeared to be countenanced by the objection which 
Theramenés and many of the Peloponnesian officers had taken 
to the first convention concluded by Chalkideus and Alkibiadés 
with Tissaphernés: objections afterwards renewed by Lichas 
even against the second modified convention of Theramenés, 
and accompanied with an indignant protest against the idea of 
surrendering to the Great King all the territory which had been 
ever possessed by his predecessors.! 

All these latter arguments, whereby Alkibiadés professed to 
create in the mind of the satrap a preference for Athens, 
were either futile or founded on false assumptions. For on the 
one hand, even Lichas never refused to concur in surrendering 
the Asiatic Greeks to Persia; while on the other hand, the 
empire of Athens, so long as she retained any empire, was pretty 
sure to be more formidable to Persia than any efforts undertaken 
by Sparta under the disinterested pretence of liberating generally 
the Grecian cities. Nor did Tissaphernés at all lend himself to 
any such positive impression ; though he felt strongly the force 
of the negative recommendations of Alkibiadés, that he should 
do no more for the Peloponnesians than was sufficient to feed the 
war, without insuring to them either a speedy or a decisive 
success : or rather, this duplicity was so congenial to his Oriental 
mind, that there was no need of Alkibiadés to recommend it. 
The real use of the Athenian exile, was to assist the satrap in 
carrying it into execution ; and to provide for him those plausible 
pretences and justifications, which he was to issue as a substitute 
for effective supplies of men and money. Established along with 
Tissaphernés at Magnesia, the same place which had been 
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occupied about fifty years before by another Athenian exile, 
equally unprincipled, and yet abler, Themistoklés, — Alkibiadés 
served as interpreter of his views in all his conversations with the 
Greeks, and appeared to be thoroughly in his confidence: an 
-appearance of which he took advantage to pass himself off falsely 
upon the Athenians at Samos, as having the power of turning 
Persian wealth to the aid of Athens. 

The first payment made by Tissaphernés, immediately after 
the capture of Iasus and of the revolted Amorgés, to the Pelo- 
ponnesians at Milétus, was at the rate of one drachma per head. 
But notice was given that for the future it would be reduced one 
half, and for this reduction Alkibiadés undertook to furnish a 
reason. The Athenians, he urged, gave no more than Half a 
drachma ; not because they could not afford more, but because, 
from their long experience of nautical affairs, they had found that 
higher pay spoiled the discipline of the seamen by leading them 
into excesses and over-indulgence, as well as by inducing too ready 
leave of absence to be granted, in confidence that the high pay 
would induce them to return when called for.! As he probably 
never expected that such subterfuges, employed at a moment 
when Athens was so poor that she could not even pay the half 
drachma per head, would carry conviction to any one, so he in- 
duced Tissaphernés to strengthen their effect by individual bribes 
to the generals and trierarchs: a mode of’ argument which was 
found effectual in silencing the complaints of all, with the single 
exception of the Syracusan Hermokratés. In regard to other Gre- 
cian cities who sent to ask pecuniary aid, and especially Chios, 
Alkibiadés spoke out with less reserve. They had been hitherto 
compelled to contribute to Athens, he said, and now that they 
had shaken off this payment, they must not shrink from imposing 
upon themselves equal or even greater burdens in their own 
defence. Nor was it anything less, he added, than sheer impu- 
dence in the Chians, the richest people in Greece, if they required 
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a foreign military force for their protection, to require at the same 
time that others should furnish the means of paying it. At the 
same time, however, he intimated,— by way of keeping up 
hopes for the future, — that Tissaphernés was at present carrying 
on the war at his own cost; but if hereafter remittances should- 
arrive from Susa, the full rate of pay would be resumed, with the 
addition of aid to the Grecian cities in any other way which 
could be reasonably asked. - To this promise was added an 
assurance that the Phenician fleet was now under equipment, 
and would shortly be brought up to their aid, so as to give them 
a superiority which would render resistance hopeless: an assur- 
ance not merely deceitful but mischievous, since it was employed 
to dissuade them from all immediate action, and to paralyze their 
navy during its moments of fullest vigor and efficiency. Even 
the reduced rate of pay was furnished so irregularly, and the 
Peloponnesian force kept so starved, that the duplicity of the 
satrap became obvious to every one, and was only carried through 
by his bribery to the officers.? 

While Alkibiadés, as the confidential agent and ‘interpreter of 
Tissaphernés, was carrying on this anti-Peloponnesian policy 
through the autumn and winter of 412-411 3.c.,— partly during 
the stay of the Peloponnesian fleet at Milétus, partly after it had 
moved to Knidus and Rhodes, — he was at the same time opening 
correspondence with the Athenian officers at Samos. His breach 
with the Peloponnesians, as well as his ostensible position in the 
service of Tissaphernés, were facts well known among the Athe- 
nian armament ; and: his scheme was, to procure both restoration 
and renewed power in his native city, by representing himself as 
competent to bring over to her the aid and alliance of Persia, 
through his ascendency over the mind of the satrap. His hos- 
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tility to the democracy, however, was so generally known, that 
he despaired of accomplishing his return, unless he could connect 
it with an oligarchical revolution ; which, moreover, was not less 
gratifying to his sentiment of vengeance for the past, than to his 
ambition for the future. Accordingly, he sent over a private 
message to the officers and trierarchs at Samos, several of them 
doubtless his personal friends, desiring to be remembered to the 
“best men” in the armament,! such was one of the standing 
‘phrases by which oligarchical men knew and described each 
other ; and intimating his anxious wish to come again as a citizen 
among them, bringing with him Tissaphernés as their ally. But 
he would do this only on condition of the formation of an oligar- 
chical government ; nor would he ever again set foot amidst the 
odious democracy to whom he owed his banishment.? 

Such was the first originating germ of that temporary calamity, 
which so nearly brought Athens to absolute ruin, called the Oli- 
garchy of Four Hundred : a suggestion from the same exile who 
had already so deeply wounded his country by sending Gylippus 
to Syracuse, and the Lacedemonian garrison to Dekcleia. As 
yet, no man in Samos had thought of a revolution; but the 
moment that the idea was thus started, the trierarchs and wealthy 
men in the armament caught at it with avidity. ‘To subvert the 
democracy for their own profit, and to be rewarded for doing so 
with the treasures of Persia as a means of carrying on the war 
against the Peloponnesians, was.an exter: of good fortune greater 
than they could possibly have hoped. Amidst the exhaustion of 
the public treasure at Athens, and the loss of tribute from her 
dependencies, it was now the private proprietors, and most of all, 
the wealthy proprietors, upon whom the cost of military opera- 
tions fell: from which burden they here saw the prospect of 
relief, coupled :with increased chance of victory. Elate with so 
tempting a promise, a deputation of them crossed over from 
Samos to the mainland to converse personally with Alkibiadés, 
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who again renewed his assurances in person, that he would bring 
not only Tissaphernés, but the Great King himself, into active 
alliance and codperation with Athens, provided they would put 
down the Athenian democracy, which he affirmed that the king 
could not possibly trust.! He doubtless did not omit to set forth 
the other side of the alternative; that, if the proposition were 
refused, Persian aid would be thrown heartily into the scale of 
the Peloponnesians, in which case, there was no longer any hope 
of safety for Athens. 

On the return of the deputation with these fresh assurances, 
the oligarchical men in Samos came together, both in greater 
number and with redoubled ardor, to take their measures for © 
subverting the democracy. They even ventured to speak of the 
project openly among the mass of the armament, who listened to 
it with nothing but aversion, but who were silenced at least, 
though not satisfied, by being told that the Persian treasury 
would be thrown open to them on condition, and only on condi- 
tion, that they would relinquish their democracy. Such was at this 
time the indispensable need of foreign money for the purposes of 
the war, such was the certainty of ruin, if the Persian treasure 
went to the aid of the enemy, that the most democratical Athe- 
nian might well hesitate when the alternative was thus laid 
before him. The oligarchical conspirators, however, knew well 
that they had the feeling of the armament altogether against 
them, that the best which they could expect from it was a reluc- 
tant acquiescence, and that they must accomplish the revolution 
by their own hands and management. They formed themselves 
into a political confederacy, or heteria, for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the best measures towards their end. It was resolved to 
send a deputation to Athens, with Peisander? at the head, to 


1 Thucyd. viii, 48. 

* It is asserted in an Oration of Lysias (Orat. xxv, Ajpouv Karadiceus 
’Arodoyia, c. 3, p. 766, Reisk.) that Phrynichus and Peisander emharked in 
this oligarchical conspiracy for the purpose of getting clear of previous 
crimes committed under the democracy. But there is nothing to counte 
nance this assertion, and the narrative of Thucydidés gives quite a differ- 
ent color to their behavior. 

Peisander was now serving with the armament at Samos; moreover, his 
forwardness and energy — presently to be described —in taking the formid 
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make known the new prospects, and to put the standing oligar. 
chical clubs, or hetzries, into active cooperation for the purpose 
of violently breaking up the democracy, and farther to establish 
oligarchical governments in all the remaining dependencies of 
Athens. They imagined that these dependencies would be thus 
induced to remain faithful to her, perhaps even that some of 
. those which had already revolted might come back to their alle 
giance, when once she should be relieved from her democracy, 
and placed under the rule of her “best and most virtuous 
citizens.” 

Hitherto, the bargain tendered for acceptance had been, sub- 
version of the Athenian democracy and restoration of Alkibiadés, 
on one hand, against hearty cooperation, and a free supply of 
gold from Persia, on the other. But what security was there 
that such bargain would be realized, or that when the first part 
should have been brought to pass, the second would follow? 
There was absolutely no security except the word of Alkibiadéé, 
— very little to be trusted, even when promising what was in his 
own power to perform, as we may recollect from his memorable 
dealing with the Lacedsemonian envoys at Athens, — and on the 
present occasion, vouching for something in itself extravagant 
and preposterous. For what reasonable motive could be imagined 
to make the Great King shape his foreign policy according to 
the interests of Alkibiadés, or to inspire him with such lively 
interest in the substitution of oligarchy for democracy at Athens? 
This was a question which the oligarchical conspirators at Samos 
not only never troubled themselves to raise, but which they had 
every motive to suppress. ‘The suggestion of Alkibiadés coin- 
cided fully with their political interest and ambition. Their 
object was to put down the democracy, and get possession of the 





able initiative of putting down the Athenian democracy, is to me quite suf- 
ficient evidence that the taunts of the comic writers against his cowardice 
are unfounded. Xenophon in the Symposion repeats this taunt (ii, 14) 
which also appears in Aristophanés, Eupolis, Plato Comicus, and others 
see the passages collected in Meineke, Histor. Critit. Comicor. Greecorum. 
vol. i, p. 178, ete. 

Modern writers on Grecian history often ropeat such bitter jests as if 
they were so much genuine and trustworthy evidence against the person 
libelled re 
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government for themselves ; and the promise of Persian gold, if 
they could get it accredited, was inestimable as a stepping-stone 
towards this goal, whether it afterwards turned out to be a deln- 
sion or not. ‘The probability is, that having a strong interest in 
believing it themselves, and a still stronger interest in making 
others believe it, they talked each other into a sincere persuasion. 
Without adverting to this fact, we should be at a loss to under- 
stand how the word of such a man as Alkibiadés, on such a mat- 
ter, could be so implicitly accepted as to set in motion a whole 
train of novel and momentous events. 

There was ‘one man, and one man alone, so far as we know, 
who ventured openly to call it in question. This was Phrynichus, 
one of the generals of the fleet, who had recently given valuable 
counsel after the victory of Milétus; a clear-sighted and saga- 
cious man, but personally hostile te Alkibiadés, and thoroughly 
seeing through his character and projects. Though Phrynichus 
was afterwards one of the chief organizers of the oligarchical 
movement, when it became detached from, and hostile to Alki- 
biadés, yet under the actual circumstances he discountenanced 
it altogether.! Alkibiadés, he said, had no attachment to oligar- 
chical government rather than.to democratical; nor could he be 
relied on for standing by.it after it-should have been set up. His 
only purpose was, to make use of the oligarchical conspiracy 
now forming, for his own restoration; which, if brought to pass, 
could not fail to introduce political discord into the camp, the 
greatest misfortune that could at present happen. As to the 
Persian king, it was unreasonable. to expect that he would put 
himself out of his way to aid the Athenians, his old enemies, in 
whom he had no confidence, while he had the Peloponnesians 
present as allies, with a good naval force and powerful cities in 
bis own territory, from.whom. he. had. never experienced either 
insult or annoyance. Moreover, the dependencies of Athens — 
upon whom it was now proposed to confer simultaneously with 
Athens herself, the blessing of oligarchical government — would 


1 Phrynichus is affirmed, in an Oration of Lysias; to have been originally 
poor, keeping sheep in the country part of Attica; then, to-Have resided in 
the city, and practised what was called ‘sycophancy, or false and vexatious 
accusation before the dikastery and the public assembly, (Lysias, Orat. xx, 
pro Polystrato, c. 3, p. 674, Reisk.) 
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receive that boon with indifference. Those who had already 
revolted would not come back, those who yet remained faithful, 
would not be the more inclined to remain so longer. Their 
object would be to obtain autonomy, either under oligarchy or 
democracy, as the case might be. Assuredly, they would not 
expect better treatment from an oligarchical government at Ath- 
ens, than from a democratical; for they knew that those self- 
styled “good and virtuous ” men, who would form the oligarchy, 
were, a8 ministers of democracy, the chief advisers and insti- 
gators of the people to iniquitous deeds, most commonly for 
nothing but their own. individual profit. From an Athenian oli- 
garchy, the citizens of these dependencies had nothing to expect 
but violent executions without any judicial trial; but under the 
democracy, they could obtain shelter and the means of appeal, 
' while their persecutors were liable to restraint and chastisement, 
from the people and the popular dikasteries. Such, Phrynichus 
affirmed on his own personal knowledge, was the genuine feeling 
among the dependencies of Athens.! Having thus shown the 
calculations of the conspirators —as to Alkibiadés, as to Persia, 
and as to the allied dependencies — to be all illusory, Phrynichus 
concluded by entering his decided protest against adopting the 
propogitions of Alkibiadés. 

But in this protest, borne out afterwards by the result, he stood 
nearly alone. The tide of opinion, among the oligarchical conspir- 





1 Thucyd. viii, 48. Tée re Fvypayidag néderc, ale éreoyzjodat 0) opc¢ 
dAtyapxiav, Ste 67 Kat abtol ob Snuoxpargjoovras, eb eldévar boy Sri obdev 
pGAAov odiowy ob9 al ageoryxviat npogxwphoovra:, ob’ al trapyovcas 
, BeBardrepat Ecovrat: ob yap Bovajceardat aitode per bAtyapyiac 4 snpo- 
kpariag dovaAeterv paadov, } pe? érorépov dv riyoot tobtwv éAeudépove 
elvat. Tobg re xadovde kdyatove dvopalopévore odk tAdcow aitods 
vouilew opiot npayyata napéfev tot dHpmov, Toprorac Svracg xat 
bonyntac Tov KaxGy Th O7uy, &F Gy TA TAEin abrods Ogeret- 
oDat* cal rd pev én’ exeivots elvat, xal dxpirot Gy Kal Bratorepov axoSyijo- 
Kev, tov te Oppmov ogav Te kaTagvyRy elvas kai éxeivar 
cugpoviotgy. Katradranap avrav toy Epywy éxiorapéivag 
rig méderg aagdc abrd¢ eldévat, 5rt obtw vopilovot. 

In taking the comparison between oligarchy and democracy in Greece, 
there is hardly any evidence more important than this passage: a testimony 
to the comparative merit of democracy, pronounced by an oligarchical con- 
spirator, and sanctioned by an historian himself unfriendly to the democracy. 
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ators, ran so furiously the other way, that it was resolved to de- 
spatch Peisander and others immediately to Athens to consum- 
mate the oligarchical revolution as well as the recall of Alki- 
biadés ; and at the same time to propose to the people their new - 
intended ally, Tissaphernés. 

-  _Phrynichus knew well what would be the consequence to him- 
self — if this consummation were brought about, as he foresaw 
that it probably would be— from the vengeance of his enemy 
Alkibiadés against his recent opposition. Satisfied that the latter 
would destroy him, he took measures for destroying Alkibiadés 
beforehand, even by a treasonable communication to the Lacedx- 
monian admiral Astyochus at Milétus, to whom he sent a secret 
account of the intrigues which the Athenian exile was carrying 
on at Samos to the prejudice of the Peloponnesians, prefaced with 
an awkward apology for this sacrifice of the interests of his 
country to the necessity of protecting himself against a personal 
enemy. But Phrynichus was imperfeetly informed of the real 
character of the Spartan commander, or of his relations with 
Tissaphernés and Alkibiadés. Not merely was the latter now at 
Magnesia, under the protection of the satrap, and out of the 
power of the Lacedemonians, but Astyochus, a traitor to his duty 
through the gold of Tissaphernés, went up thither to show the 
letter of Phrynichus to the very person whom it was intended 
to expose. Alkibiadés forthwith sent intelligence to the generals 
and officers at Samos, of the step taken by Phrynichus, and 
pressed them to put him to*death. 

The life of Phrynichus now hung by a thread, and was prob- 
ably preserved only by that respect for judicial formalities so 
deeply rooted in the Athenian character. In the extremity of 
danger, he resorted to a still more subtle artifice to save himself. 
He despatched a second letter to Astyochus, complaining of the 
violation of confidence in regard to the former, but at the same 
time intimating that he was now willing to betray to the Lacedx- 
monians the camp and armament at Samos. He invited Astyo- 
chus to come and attack the place, which was as yet unfortified, 
explaining minutely in what manner the attack could be best con- 
ducted. And he concluded by saying that this, as well as every 
other means of defence, must be pardoned to one whose life was 
in danger from a personal enomy. Foreseeing that Astyochus 
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would betray this letter as he had betrayed the former, Phryni- 
chus waited a proper time, and then revealed to the camp the 
intention of the enemy to make an attack, as if it had reached 
him by private information. He insisted on the necessity of im- 
mediate precautions, and himself, as general, superintended the 
work of fortification, which was soon completed. Presently 
arrived a letter from Alkibiadés, communicating to the army that 
Phrynichus had betrayed them, and that the Peloponnesians 
were on the point of making an attack. But this letter, arriving 
after the precautions taken by order of Phrynichus himself had 
been already completed, was construed as a mere trick on the 
part of Alkibiadés himself, through his acquaintance with the 
intentions of the Peloponnesians, to raise a charge of treasona- 
ble correspondence against his personal enemy. The impression 
thus made by his second letter effaced the taint which had been 
left upon Phrynichus by the first, insomuch that the latter stood 
exculpated on both charges.1 . 

But Phrynichus, though successful in extricating himself, 
failed thoroughly in his manceyvre against the influence and life 
of Alkibiadés ; in whose favor the oligarchical movement not 
only went on, but was transferred from Samos to Athens. On 
arriving at the latter place, Peisander and his companions laid 
before the public assembly the projects which had been conceived 
by the oligarchs at Samos. The people were invited to restore 
Alkibiadés and renounce their democratical constitution; in 
return for which, they were assured of obtaining the Persian 
king as an ally, and of overcoming the Peloponnesians.? Violent 
was the storm which these propositions raised in the public as- 


1 Thucyd. viii, 50, 51. 

2 In the speech made by. Theramenés (the Athenian) during the oligar- 
chy of Thirty, seven years afterwards, it is affirmed that the Athenian 
people voted the adoption of the oligarchy of Four Hundred, from being 
told that the Lacedemonians would never trust a democracy (Xenoph. Hel- 
len. li, 3, 45). 

This is thoroughly incorrect, a specimen of the loose assertion of speag - 
ers in regard to facts even not very long past. At the moment when 
Theramenés said this, the question, what political constitution at Athens 
the Lacedzmonians would please to tolerate, was all-important to the Athe- 
nians. Theramenés transfers the feelings of the present to the ‘n-idents of 
the past. 


SS 
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‘7 speakers rose in animated defence of the democ- 
wool ge y, distinctly against it, The opponents of Alki- 
few, denounced the misohief of restoring him, in 

racy? , ou dignantly § om, 
piadés * of the laws, and in reversal of & judicial sentence, 
violation nee » pamolpide and Kerykes, the sacred families connected 
while , Bleusinian mysteries which Alkibiadés had violated, 
with tt their solemn protest on religious grounds to the same 
or Against all these vehement opponents, whose impassion- 
ed invectives obtained the full sympathy of the assembly, Pei- 
gander had but one simple reply. He called them forward suc- 
cessively by name, and put to each the question: “ What hope 
have you of salvation for the city, when the Peloponnesians 
have a naval force against us fully equal to ours, together with a 
greater number of allied cities, and when the king as well as 
Tissaphernés are supplying them with money, while we have no 
money left? What hope have you of salvation, unless we can 
persuade the king to come over to our side?” The answer was 
a melancholy negative, or perhaps not less melancholy silence. 
“‘ Well, then, rejoined Peisander, that object cannot possibly be 
attained, unless we conduct our political affairs for the future in a 
more moderate way, and put the powers of government more in 
the hands of a few, and unless we recall Alkibiadés, the only man 
now living who is competent to do the business. Under present 
circumstances, we surely shall not lay greater stress upon our po- 
litical constitution than upon the salvation of the city; the rather 


~ as what we now enact may be hereafter modified, if it be found 


not to answer.” 

Against the proposed oligarchical change, the repugnance of the 
assembly was alike angry and unanimous. But they were silenced 
by the imperious necessity of the case, as the armament at Sa- 
mos had been before; and admitting the alternative laid down by 
Peisander, as I have observed already, the most democratical 
citizen might be embarrassed as to his vote. Whether any 
speaker, like Phrynichus at Samos, arraigned the fallacy of the 
alternative, and called upon Peisander for some guarantee, better 
than mere asseveration, of the benefits to come, we are not 
-nformed. But the general vote of the assembly, reluctant and 
only passed in the hope of future change, sanctioned his recom- 
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mendation.'! He and ten other envoys, invested with full powers 
of negotiating with Alkibiadés and Tissaphernés, were despatch- 
ed to Ionia immediately. Peisander at the same time obtained 
from the assembly a vote deposing Phrynichus from his com- 
wand; under the accusation of having traitorously caused the 
loss of Iasus and the capture of Amorgés, after the battle of 
Milétus, but from the real certainty that he would prove an 
msuperable bar to all negotiations with Alkibiadés. Phrynichus, 
with his colleague Skironidés, being thus displaced, Leon and Di- ‘ 
omedon were sent to Samos as commanders in their stead; an 
appointment of which, as will be presently seen, Peisander was 
far from anticipating the consequences. 

Before his departure for Asia, he took a step yet more impor- 
tant. He was well aware that the recent vote—a result of fear 
inspired by the war, representing a sentiment utterly at variance 
with that of the assembly, and only procured as the price of Per- 
sian aid against a foreign enemy — would never pass into a real- 
ity by the spontaneous act of the people themselves. It was, 
indeed, indispensable as a first step; partly as an authority to 
himself, partly also as a confession of the temporary weakness of 
the democracy, and as a sanction and encouragement for the oli- 
garchical forces to show themselves. But the second step yet 
remained to be performed; that of calling these forces into 
energetic action, organizing an amount of violence sufficient to 
extort from the people actual submission in addition to verbal 
acquiescence, and thus, as it were, tying down the patient 
while the process of emasculation was being consummated. Pei- 
sander visited all the various. political clubs, conspiracies, or 


1 Thucyd. viii, 54. ‘O dé dijuoe rd pév mpGrov dxobwy xadeni¢ Epepe rd 
wept The bAtyapyiac’ cadGc dé didackdpevoc, vxd tot Tlecodydpov py elvac 
GAAny owrnpiav, deicac, cal dua bAnifcwy o¢ cat peraBareirai, 
évédarke. 

“ Atheniensibus, imminente periculo belli, major salutis quam dignitatis 
cura fuit. Itaque, permittente populo, imperium ad Senatum transfertur,” 
(Justin, v, 3). 

Justin is correct, so far as this vote yoes: but he takes no notice of the 
change of matters afterwards, when the establishment of the Four Hundred 
was consummated without the promised benefit of Persian alliance, and by 
simple terrorism. 
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hetseries, which were habitual and notorious at Ataens; associa- 
tions, bound together by oath, among the wealthy citizens, partly 
for purposes of amusement, but chiefly pledging the members to 
stand by each other in objects of political ambition, in judicial 
trials, in accusation or defence of official men after the period of 
office had expired, in carrying points through the public’assembly, 
etc. Among these clubs were distributed most of “the best 
citizens, the good and honorable men, the elegant men, the well 
known, the temperate, the honest and moderate men,”! etc., to 
employ that complimentary phraseology by which wealthy and 
anti-popular politicians have chosen to designate each other, in 
ancient as well as in modern times. And though there were 
doubtless individuals among them who deserved these appella- 
tions in their best sense, yet the general character of the clubs 
was not the less exclusive and oligarchical. In the details of 
political life, they had different partialities as well as different 
antipathies, and were oftener in opposition than in codperation 
with each other. But they furnished, when taken together, a 
formidable anti-popular force; generally either in abeyance or 
disseminated in the accomplishment of smaller political measures 
and separate personal successes ; but capable, at a special crisis, 
of being evoked, organized, and put in conjoint attack, for the 
subversion of the democracy. Such was the important move- 
ment now initiated by Peisander. He visited separately each of 
these clubs, put them into communication with each other, and 
exhorted them all to joint aggressive action against their common 
enemy the democracy, at a moment when it was already intimi- 
dated and might be finally overthrown.? 





1 Ol BéArtorot, of xadoxdyaVol, of yaptévTec, of yvoptpot, of c@dpovec, ete. : 
le parti honnéte et modéré, etc. 

* About these fvrwpdoras én? dixatc xat dpxaie, political and judicial asso- 
ciations, see above, in this History, vol. iv, ch. xxxvii, pp. 399, 400; vol. vi, 
ch. li. pp. 290, 291: see also Hermann Bittner, Geschichte der politischen 
Hetzrieen zu Athen. pp. 75, 79, Leipsic, 1840. 

There seem to have been similar political clubs or associations at Car- 
thage, exercising much influence, and holding perpetual banquets as a means 
of largess to the poor, Aristotel. Polit. ii, 8,2; Livy, xxxii, 46; xxxiv, 61; 
compare Kluge, ad Aristotle. De Polit. Carthag. pp. 46-127, Wratisl. 1824 

The like political associations were both of long duration among the 
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Having taken other necessary measures towards the same pur- 
pose, Peisander left Athens with his colleagues to enter upon his 





nobility of Rome, and of much influence for political objects as well as 
jadicial sugcess : “ coitiones (compare Cicero pro Cluentio, c. 54, s. 148) 
honorum adipiscendorum causa facts, factiones, sodalitates.” The incident 
described in Livy (ix. 26) is remarkable. The senate, suspecting the char- 
acter and proceedings of these clubs, appointed the dictator Meenius (in 
312 3B.c.) as commissioner with full power to investigate and deal with 
them. But such was the power of the clubs, in a case where they hada 
common interest and acted in co6peration (as was equally the fact under 
Peisander at Athens), that they completely frustrated the inquiry, and went 
on as before. “Nec diutius, ut fit, quam dum recens erat, questio per clara 
nomina reorum viguit : inde labi coepit ad viliora capita, donec coitionibus fac- 
tionibusque, adversus quas comparata erat, oppressaest.” (Livy. ix, 26.) Com- 
pare Dio. Cass. xxxvii, 57, about the érapixa of the Triumvirs at Rome. 
Quintus Cicero (de Petition. Consulat. c. 5) says to his brother, the orator: 
“ Quod si satis grati homines essent, hec omnia (7. ¢. all the subsidia neceg- 
sary for success in his coming election) tibi parata esse debebant, sicut pa- 
rata esse confido. Nam hoc biennio quatuor sodalitates civium ad ambi- 
tionem gratiosissimorum tibi obligasti....Horum -in causis ad te defer- 
undis guidnam eorum sodales tilt receperint et confirmarint, scio; nam in 
terfui.” ; 

See Th. Mommsen, De Collegiis et Sodaliciis Romanorum, Kiel, 1843, ch. 
iii, sects. 5, 6, 7; also the Dissertation of Wunder, inserted in the Onomas- 
ticon Tullianum of Orelli and Baiter,in the last volume of their edi- 
tion af Cicero, pp. 200-210, ad Ind. Legum ; Lex Lacinia de Sodalitiis. 

As an example of these clubs or conspiracies for mutual support in év- 
vuootat éri dixacc (not including dpyaic, so far as we can make out), we 
may cite the association called of Eixadeic, made known to us by an Inscrip- 
tion recently discovered in Attica, and published first in Dr. Wordsworth’s 
Athens and Attica, p. 223; next in Ross, Die Demen von Attica, Preface, 
p-y. These Eixadei¢ are an association, the members of which are bound 
to each other by a common oath, as well as by a curse which the mythical 
hero of the association, Eikadeus, is supposed to have imprecated (évavriov 
Ty apg hv Elxadede éxnpacaro) ; they possess common property, and it was 
held contrary to the oath for any of the members to enter into a pecuniary 
process against the xocvév: compare analogous obligations among the Ro- 
man Sodales, Mommsen, p.4. Some members had violated their obliga- 
tion upon this point: Polyxenus had attacked them at law for false witness : 
and the general body of the Eikadeis pass a vote of thanks to him for so do- 
ing, and choose three of their members to assist him in the cause before the 
dikastery (olrive¢ cuvaywviotyra: tH ereoknppévy toi¢ paptvct): compare 
the éra:piac alluded to in Demosthenés (cont. Theokrin. c. 11, p. 1335) as 
assisting Theokrinée before the dikastery, and intimidating the witnesses. 

VOL. VII. 2oc. 
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negotiation with Tissaphernés. But the cooperation and aggres 
tive movement of the clubs which he had originated was prose- 
cuted with increased ardor during his absence, and even fell into 
hands more organizing and effective than his own. The rhetori- 
eal teacher Antiphon, of the deme Rhamnus, took it in hand 
especially, acquired the confidence of the clubs, and drew the 
plan of campaign against the democracy. He was a man esti- 
mable in private life, and not open to pecuniary corruption : in 
other respects, of preéminent ability,— in contrivance, judgment, 
_ speech, and action. The profession to which he belonged, gener- 
ally unpopular among the democracy, excluding him from taking 
rank as a speaker either in the public assembly or the dikastery : 
for a rhetorical teacher, contending in either of them against a 
private speaker, to repeat a remark already once made, was con- 
sidered to stand at the same unfair advantage, as a fencing-master 
fighting a duel with a gentleman would be held to stand in mod- 
ern times. ‘Thus debarred himself from the showy celebrity of 
Athenian political life, Antiphon became only the more consum- 
mate, as a master of advice, calculation, scheming, and rhetor- 
ical composition,! to assist the celebrity of others; insomuch that 





The Guilds in the European cities during the Middle Ages, usually sworn 
to by every member, and called conjurationes Amicitia, bear in many respects 
a resemblance to these vvwpdorat; though the judicial proceedings in the 
medizeval cities, being so much less popular than at Athens, narrowed their 
range of interference in this direction: their political importance, however, 
was quite equal. (See Wilda, Das Gilden Wesen des Mittelalters, Abschn. 
ii, p. 167, etc.) A 

“ Omnes autem ad Amicitiam pertinentes villes per sidem et sacramentum 
firmaverunt, quod unus subveniat alteri tanquam fratri suo in utili et hon- 
esto,” (ib. p. 148.) . 

1 The person described by Krito, in the Euthydémus of Plato (c. 31, p. 
805, C.), as having censured Sokratés for conversing with Euthydémus and 
Dionysodérus, is presented exactly like Antiphon in Thucydidés: fxiora 
wm tov Ala parup: od62 oluat rOmore abrov én? dixacraptoy GvaPeBnxévas 
GAM Exatewy abrév pact rept rob mpayparos, v2 Tov Aia, cat detvdv elvat Kar 
detvode Abyoug EvyrePévat. 

Heindorf thinks that Isokratés is here meant: Groen van Prinsterer talks 
of Lysias; Winkelmann, of Thrasymachus. “The description would fit 
Antiphon as well as either of these three: though Stallhaum may perhaps 
be right in supposing no particular individual to hays been in the mind of 
Plato. 
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his silent assistance in political and judicial debates, as a sort 
of chamber-counsel, was highly appreciated and largely paid. 
Now such were precisely the talents required for the present 
occasion ; while Antiphon, who hated the democracy for having 
hitherto kept him in the shade, gladly bent his full talents towards 
its subversion. 

Such was the man to whom Peisander, in departing, chiefly 
confided the task of organizing the anti-popular clubs, for the 
consummation of the revolution already in immediate prospect. 
His chief auxiliary was Theramenés, another Athenian, now first 
named, of eminent ability and cunning. His father (either nat- 
ural or by adoption), Agnon, was one of the probili, and had 
formerly been founder of Amphipolis. Even Phrynichus — 
whose sagacity we have already had occasion to appreciate, and 
who, from hatred towards Alkibiadés, had pronounced himself 
decidedly against the oligarchical movement at Samos — became 
zealous in forwarding the movement at Athens, after his dismissal 
from the command. He brought to the side of Antiphon and 
Theramenés a contriving head not inferior to theirs, coupled with 
daring and audacity even superior. Under such skilful leaders, 
the anti-popular force of Athens was organized with a deep skill, 
and directed with a dexterous wickedness, never before witnessed 
in Greece. 

At the time when. Peisander and the other envoys reached 
Ionia, seemingly about the end of January or beginning of Feb- 
ruary 411 3.c., the Peloponnesian fleet had already quitted Milé- 
tus and gone to Knidus and Rhodes, on which latter island Leon 
and Diomedon made some hasty descents, from the neighboring 
island of Chalké. At the same time the Athenian armament at 
Chios was making progress in the siege of that place and the 
construction of the neighboring fort at Delphinium. Pedaritus, 
the Lacedzemonian governor of the island, had sent pressing 
messages to solicit aid from the Peloponnesians at Rhodes, but no 
aid arrived; and he therefore resolved to attempt a general 





Ol ovvdixeiv Emiarauevot, whom Xenophon specifies as being so eminent- 
ly useful to a person engaged in a lawsuit, are probably the persons who 
knew how to address the dikastery effectively in support of his case (Xen- 
oph. Memorab. i, 2, 51). 
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sally and attack upon the Athenians with his whole force, foreign 
as well as Chian. Though at first he obtained some success, the 
battle ended in his complete defeat and death, with great slaugh- 
ter of the Chian troops, and with the loss of many whose shields 
were captured in the pursuit.1 The Chians, now reduced to 
greater straits than before, and beginning to suffer severely from 
famine, were only enabled to hold out by a partial reinforcement 
soon afterwards obtained from the Peloponnesian guardships at 
Milétus. A Spartan named Leon, who had come out in the vessel 
of Antisthenés as one of the epibate, or marines, conducted this 
reinforcing squadron of twelve triremes, chiefly Thurian and 
Syracusan, succeeding Pedaritus in the general command of the 
island.? 

It was while Chios seemed thus likely to be recovered by 
Athens — ani while the superior Peloponnesian fleet was par- 
alyzed at Rhodes by Persian intrigues and bribes — that Peisan- 
der arrived in Ionia to open his negotiations with Alkibiadés and 
Tissaphernés., He was enabled to announce that the subversion 
of the democracy at Athens was already begun, and would soon 
be consummated: and he now required the price which had been 
promised in exchange, Persian alliance and aid to Athens against 





1 Thucyd. viii, 55, 56. a 
' ® Thucyd. viii,61. érvyov d2 Ere dv ‘Pddw dvrog ’Aorudéyou éx tig McAgrov 
Agovra te avédpa Zrapriarny, b¢ "Avriodéver Exit Barng Evvérdae, 
rovTov Kexoputomévor peta tov IIedapirov Savaroy dpyovra, etc. 

I do not see why the word ér:Baryc¢ should not be construed here, as else- 
where, in its ordinary sense of metes classiarius. The commentators, see 
the notes of Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and Géller start difficulties which seem to 
me of little importance ; and they imdgine divers new meanings, for none 
of which any authority is produced. We ought not to wonder that a com- 
mon miles classiarius, or marine, being a Spartan citizen, should be appointed 
commander at Chios, when, a few chapters afterwards, we find Thrasybulus 
at Samos promoted, from being a common hoplite in the ranks, to be one 
of the Athenian generals (viii. 73). 

The like remark may be made on the passage cited from Xenophon (Hel- 
lenic. i. 3, 17), about Hegesandridas—émiBarnc Sv Mivdapov, where also the 
commentators reject the common meaning (see Schneider’s note in the 
Addenda to his edition of 1791, p. 97). The participle Ov in that passage 
must be considered as an inaccuratt; substitute for yeyevnpévoc, since Min- 
darus was dead at the time. Hegesandridas had been among the epibates 
of Mindarus, and was now ia sommand of a squadron on the coast of Thrace. 
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the Peloponnesians. But Alkibiadés knew well that he had 
promised what he had not the least chance of being able to per- 
form. The satrap had appeared to follow his advice,— or had 
rather followed his own inclination, employing Alkibiadés as an 
instrument and auxiliary,—in the endeavor to wear out both 
parties, and to keep them nearly on an equality until each should 
ruin the other. But he was no way disposed to identify himself 
with the cause of Athens, and to break decidedly with the Pelo- 
ponnesians, especially at a moment when their fleet was both the 
greater of the two, and in occupation of an island close to his 
own satrapy. Accordingly Alkibiadés, when summoned by the 
Athenian envoys to perform his engagement, found himself in a 
dilemma from which he could only escape by one of his charac- 
teristic manceuvres. 

Receiving the envoys himself in conjunction with Tissapher- 
nés, and speaking on behalf of the latter, he pushed his demands 
to an extent which he knew that the Athenians would never 
concede, in order that the rupture might seem to be on their side, 
and not on his. First, he required the whole of Ionia to be con- 
ceded to the Great King; next, all the neighboring islands, with 
some other items besides.’ Large as these requisitions were, com- 
prehending the cession of Lesbos and Samos as well as Chios, 
and replacing the Persian monarchy in the condition in which it 
had stood in 496 B.c., before the Ionic revolt, Peisander and his 
colleagues granted them all: so that Alkibiadés was on the point 
of seeing his deception exposed and frustrated. At last, he be- 
thought himself of a fresh demand, which touched Athenian 
pride, as well as Athenian safety, in the tenderest place. He 
required that the Persian king should be held free to build ships 
of war in unlimited number, and to keep them sailing along the 
coast as he might think fit, through all these new portions of 
territory. After the immense concessions already made, the 
envoys not only rejected this fresh demand at once, but re- 
sented it as an insult, which exposed the real drift and purpose 


? Thucyd. viii, 56. "Iwviay re yap macay n&iovy didoaSat, kal adic vgcoug 
re éntxetmévag Kat dAAa, ol¢ obk évavtioupévay trav ’AYnvaiwr, etc. 

What this et cetera comprehended, we cannot divine. The demand was 
certainly ample enough without it. 
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of Alkibiadés. Not merely did it cancel the boasted treaty, called 
the Peace of Kallias, concluded about forty years before between 


Athens and Persia, and limiting the Persian ships of war to™ 


the sea eastward of Phasélis, but it extinguished the maritime 
empire of Athens, and compromised the security of all the coasts 
and islands of the AXgean. To see Lesbos, Chios, and Samos, 
etc., in possession of Persia, was sufficiently painful ; but if there 
came to be powerful Persian fleets on these islands it would be 
the certain precursor and means of farther conquests to the 
westward, and would revive the aggressive dispositions of the 
Great King, as they had stood at the beginning of the reign of 
Xerxes. Peisander and his comrades, abruptly breaking off the 
debate, returned ‘to Samos ; indignant at the discovery, which they 
now made for the first time, that Alkibiadés had juggled them 
from the outset, and was imposing conditions which he knew to 
be inadmissible.! They still appear, however, to have thought 
that Alkibiadés acted thus, not because he could not, but because 
he would not, bring about the alhance under discussion.2 They 
suspected him of playing false with the oligarchical movement 
which he had himself instigated, and of projecting the accom- 
plishment of his own restoration, coupled with the alliance of 
Tissaphernés, into the bosom of the democracy which he had 
begun by denouncing. Such was the light in which they pre- 
sented his conduct, venting their disappointment in invectives 
against his duplicity, and in asseverations that he was after all 
unsuitable for a place in oligarchical society. Such declarations, 





1 Thucyd. viii, 56. vatg 7giov égv Baotaéa motetodat, kal mapanAeiy thy 
éavrod yar, Stn dv xai daarc dv BobAnras. 

In my judgment éavrod is decidedly the proper reading here, not éavrédy. 
I agree in this respect with Dr. Arnold, Bekker, and Goller. 

In a former volume of this History, I have shown reasons for believing, 
in opposition to Mitford, Dahlmann, and others, that the treaty called by 
the name of Kallias, and sometimes miscalled by the name of Kimon, was 
a real fact and not a boastful fiction: see vol. v, ch. xlv, p. 340. 

The note of Dr. Arnold, though generally just, gives an inadequate 
representation of the strong reasons of Athens for rejecting and reijenting 
this third demand. | 

2 Thucyd. viii, 63. Ka? év ofiow abrotc dua of tv r7 Tauy rv ’AInvaiar 
kuivodoyotpnevot goxépavro, *AAKiBiadny pév, Execdjmep ob BobaAae Tal, 
égv (kal ydp obx émirgdetoy adbrov elvat 2¢ dAtyapyiay EAVeiv), ete. 
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circulated at Samos, to account for their unexpected txtree in 
‘realizing the hopes which they had raised, created among the 
armament an impression that Alkibiadés was really favorable to 
the democracy, at the same time leaving unabated the prestige 
of his unbounded ascendency over Tissgphernés and the Great 
King. We shall presently see the effects resuking from this 
belief. 

Immediately after the rupture of the negotiatrons, however, 
the satrap took a step well calculated to destroy the hopes of the 
Athenians altogether, so far as Persian aid was concerned. 
Though persisting in his policy of lending no decisive assistance 
to either party and of merely prolonging the war so as to enfee- 
ble both, he yet began to fear that he was pushing matters too far 
against the Peloponnesians, who had now beea two months inac- 
tive at Rhodes, with their large fleet hauled ashore. He had no 
treaty with them actually in force, since Lichas had disallowed 
the two previous conventions; nor had he furnished them with 
pay or maintenance. His bribes to the officers had hitherto kept 
the armament quiet; yet we do not distinctly see how so large a 
‘ body of men found subsistence. He was now, however, ap- 
prized that they could find subsistence no longer, and that they 
would probably desert, or commit depredations on the coast of 
his satrapy,.or perhaps be driven to hasten on a general action 
with the Athenians, under desperate circumstances. Under such 
apprehensions he felt compelled to put himself again in commu- 
nication with them, to furnish them with pay, and to conclude with 
them a third convention, the proposition of which he had refused 
to entertain at Knidus. He therefore went to Kaunus, invited the 
Peloponnesian leaders to Milétus, and concluded with them near 
that town a treaty to the following effect :— 

“In this thirteenth year of the reign of Darius, and in the 
ephorship of Alexippidas at Lacedemon, a convention is hereby 
concluded by the Lacedemonians and their allies, with Tissa- 


1 Thucyd. vii, 44-57. In two parallel cases, one in Chios, the other in 
Korkyra, the seamen of an unpaid armament found subsistence by hiring 
themselves out for agricultural labor. But this was only during the 
summer (see Xenoph. Hellen. ii,.1, 1; vi, 2, 37), while the stay of the Pelo- 
ponnesians #t Rhodes was from January to March. 
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phernés and Hieramenés and the sons of Pharnakés, respecting 
the affairs of the king and of the Lacedzemonians and their allies. 
The territory of the king, as much of it as is in Asia, shall belong 
to the king. Let the king determine as he chooses respecting 
his own territory. The Lacedemonians and their allies shall not 
approach the King’s territory with any mischievous purpose, nor 
shall the king approach that of the Lacedemonians and their 
allies with any like purpose. If any one among the Lacedemo- 
nians or their allies shall approach the king’s territory with 
mischievous purpose, the Lacedzemonians and their allies shall 
hinder him: if any one from the king’s territory shall approach 
the Lacedzemonians or their allies with mischievous purpose, the 
king shall hinder him. Tissaphernés shall provide pay and 
maintenance, for the fleet now present, at the rate already stipu- 
lated, until the king’s fleet shall arrive ; after that, it shall be at 
the option of the Lacedzmonians to maintain their own fleet, if 
they think fit; or, if they prefer, Tissaphernés shall furnish 
maintenance, and at the close of the war the Lacedemonians 
shall repay to him what they have received. After the king’s 
fleet shall have arrived, the two fleets .shall carry on war 
conjointly, in such manner as shall seem good to Tissaphernés 
and the Lacedzmonians and their allies. If they choose to close 
the war with the Athenians, they shall close it only by joint 
consent.”! 

In comparing this third convention with the two preceding, 
we find that nothing is now stipulated as to any territory except 
the continent of Asia; which is insured unreservedly to the king, 
of course with all the Greek residents planted upon it. But by 
a diplomatic finesse, the terms of the treaty imply that this is 
not all the territory which the king is entitled to claim, though 
nothing is covenanted as to any remainder.2 Next, this third 
treaty includes Pharnabazus, the son of Pharnakés, with his 
satrapy of Daskylium, and Hieramenés, with ‘his district, the 
extent and position of which we do not know; while in the former 





? Thucyd. viii, 58. 
* Thucyd. viii, 58. yopav rv Baoidéwc, boy THE ACiagc éori, Ba- 


atdéwe elvac: nat wept tie xOpac Tig Eavtod BovdAevérw Baothede Srrw¢ 
GovAerat. ~ 
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treaties no other satrap except Tissaphernts had been concerned.. 
We must recollect that the Peloponnesian fleet included those 
twenty-seven triremes, which had been brought across by Kalli- 
geitus expressly for the aid of Pharnabazus ; and therefore that 
the latter now naturally became a party to the general operations. 
Thirdly, we here find, for the first time, formal announcement of 

a Persian fleet about to be brought up as auxiliary to the Pelo- 
ponnesians. This was a promise which the satrap now set forth 

more plainly than before, to amuse them, and to abate the mis- 

trust which they had begun to conceive of his sincerity, It 

served the temporary purpose of restraining them from any im- 

mediate act of despair hostile to his interests, which was all that 

he looked for. While he renewed his payments, therefore, for the 

moment, he affected to busy himself in orders and preparations 

for the fleet from Phenicia.! 

The Peloponnesian fleet was now ordered to move from 
Rhodes. Before it quitted that island, however, envoys came 
thither from Eretria and from Orépus; which latter place, a 
dependency on the northeastern frontier of Attica, though pro- 
tected by an Athenian garrison, had recently been surprised and 
captured by the Boeotians. The loss of Orépus much increased 
the facilities for the revolt of Euboa; and these envoys came to 
entreat aid from the Peloponnesian fleet, to second that island in 
that design. The Peloponnesian commanders, however, felt 
themselves under prior obligation to relieye the sufferere at 
Chios, towards which island they first bent their course. But 
they had scarcely passed the Triopian cape, when they saw the 
Athenian squadron from Chalké dogging their motions. Though 
there was no wish on either side for a general battle, yet they 
saw evidently that the Athenians would not permit them to pass 
by Samos, and get to the relief of Chios, without one. Re- 
nouncing, therefore, the project of relieving Chios, they again 
concentrated their force at Milétus, while the Athenian fleet was 
also again united at Samos.2 It was about the end of March, 
411 B.c., that the two fleets were thus replaced in the stations 
which they had occupied four months previously. 











) Thucyd. viii, 59. ® Thucyd. viii, 60. 
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After the breach with Alkibiadés, and still more after this 
manifest reconciliation of Tissaphernés with the Peloponnesians, 
Peisander and the oligarchical conspirators at Samos had to 
reconsider their plan of action. They would not have begun the 
movement at first, had they not been instigated by Alkibiadés, 
and furnished by him with the treacherous delusion of Persian 
alliance to cheat and paralyze the people. They had, indeed, 
motives enough, from their own personal ambition, to originate it 
of themselves, apart from Alkibiadés; but without the hopes — 
equally useful for their purpose, whether false or true — con- 
nected with his name, they would have had no chance of achieving 
the first step. Now, however, that first step had been achieved, 
before the delusive expectation of Persian gold was dissipated. 
The Athenian people had been familiarized with the idea of 
a subversion of their constitution, in consideration of a certain 
price : it remained to extort from them at the point of the sword, 
without paying the price, what they had thus consented to sell.! 
Moreover, the leaders of the scheme felt themselves already 
compromised, so that they could not recede with safety. They 
had set in motion their partisans at Athens, where the system 
of murderous intimidation, though the news had not as yet 
reached Samos, was already in full swing: so that they felt con- 
strained to persevere, as the only chance of preservation to 
themselves. At the same time, all that faint pretence of public 
benefit, in the shape of Persian alliance, which had been originally 
attached to it, and which might have been conceived to enlist in 
the scheme some timid patriots, was now entirely withdrawn; 
and nothing remained except a naked, selfish, and unscrupulous 
scheme of ambiffZon, not only ruining the freedom of Athens at 
home, but crippling and imperiling her before the foreign enemy, 
at a moment when her entire strength was scarcely adequate to 
the contest. The conspirators resolved to persevere, at all haz- 
ards, both in breaking down the constitution and in carrying on 
the foreign war. Most of them being rich men, they were con- 





1 See Aristotel. Politic. v, 3,8. He cites this revolution as an instance 
of one begun by deceit and afterwards consummated by force: olov én? 
Tév Tetpakooinuy Tov diuov tinrarnoayv, gaoKovrec, Tov Baotdéa xp7jpaTa 
mwapéferv mpd¢ Tov TOAEuOv Tov rod¢ Aaxedatuovioug’ Wevoduewn de, Kath 
ety ereipavto Thy modiretar. 
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tent, Thucydidés observes, to defray the cost out of their own 
purses, now that they were contending, not for their country, but 
for their own power and profit.! 

They lost no time in proceeding to execution, immediately 
after returning to Samos from the abortive conference with Alki- 
biadés. While they despatched Peisander with five of the epvoys 
back to Athens, to consummate what was already in progress 
there, and the remaining five to oligarchize the dependent 
allies, they organized all their partisan force in the armament, 
and began to take measures for putting down the democracy in 
Samos itself. That democracy had been the product of a forcible 
revolution, effected about ten months before, by the aid of three 
Athenian triremes. It had since preserved Samos from revolting 
like Chios: it was now the means of preserving the democracy 
at Athens itself. ‘The partisans of Peisander, finding it an in- 
vincible obstacle to their views, contrived to gain over a party 
of the leading Samians now in authority under it. - Three hun- 
dred of these latier, a portion of those who ten months before 
had risen in arms to put down the preéxisting oligarchy, now 
enlisted as conspirators along with the Athenian oligarchs, to put 
down the Samian democracy, and get possession of the govern- 
ment for themselves. The new alliance was attested and 
cemented, according to genuine oligarchical practice, by a murder 
without judicial trial, or an assassination, for which a suitable 
victim was at hand. The Athenian Hyperbolus, who had been 
ostracized some years before by the coalition of Nikias and Alki- 
biadés, together with their respective partisans, — ostracized as 
Thucydidés tells us, not from any fear of his power and over- 
ascendent influence, but from his low character, and from his 
being a disgrace to the city, and thus ostracized by an abuse-of 
the institution, —was now resident at SAémos. As he was not 
a Samian, and had, moreover, been in banishment during the last 
five or six years, he could have had no power either in the island 
or the armament, and therefore his death served no prospective 


* Thacyd. Vili, 63. Abrode d2 ér? opay airay, Oc Gdn Kati xevdvyetvor- 
Tac, Opdy Sty TpdT~ wn aveIHoerat TA mpaypara, Kal Ta TOU monépov dua 
dvréyecy, wal Eogépery atrode mpodipws ypjuata nat hy Tt GAAo = O¢ OUKETS 
GAAotco Rh ogioty abroig rara:mmwpoivrag. 
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‘purpose. But he represented the demagogic and accusatory 
eloquence of the democracy, the check upon official delinquency ; 
so that he served as a common object of antipathy to Athenian 
and Samian oligarchs. Some of the Athenian partisans, headed 
by Charminus, one of the generals, in concert with the Samian 
conspirators, seized Hyperbolus and put him to death, seemingly 
with some other victims at the same time.! 

But though these joint assassinations served as a pledge to 
each section of the conspirators for the fidelity of the other, in 
respect to farther operations, they at the same time gave warning 
to opponents. Those leading men at Samos who remained at- 
tached to the democracy, looking abroad for defence against the 
coming attack, made earnest appeal to Leon and Diomedon, the 
two generals most recently arrived from Athens in substitution 
for Phrynichus and Skironidés, — men sincerely devoted to the 
democracy, and adverse to all oligarchical change, as well as to 
the trierarek Thrasyllus, to Thrasybulus, son of Lykus, then 
serving as an hoplite, and to many others of the pronounced 
democrats and patriots in the Athenian armament. They made 
appeal not simply in behalf of their own personal safety and 
of their own democracy, now threatened by conspirators of whom 
@ portion were Athenians, but also on grounds of public interest 
to Athens; since, if Samos became oligarchized, its sympathy 
with the Athenian democracy and its fidelity to the alliance 
would be at an end. At this moment the most recent events 
which had occurred at Athens, presently to be told, were not 





1 Thucyd. viii, 73. Kat ‘YrépBoAdv ré tiva rév "ADnvaiwr, poxSnpdv 
dvSpwrov, GoTpaktopévov ob did duvauews Kal dftouatog P6Bov GAA d1a zro- 
vypiay kalaloxtvny tip¢ woAEwe, GroKTetvoval pera Xappivov re évde rev orpa- 
TnhyG@v Kai Tlywv Tov Tapa odio ’ASnvaiwyv, nioriy didovreg abroic, Kai 

GAda per abroey rotaita fuvéenpagay, roc re rAeioowv Spunvro 
émiriveo dat. 

I presume that the words, dAAa roaira fvvéxpagay, must mean that 
other persons were assassinated along with Hyperbolus. 

The incorrect manner in which Mr. Mitford recounts these proceedings 
at Samos has been properly commented on by Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. ch. 
xxviii, vol. iv, p.30). It is the more surprising, since the phrase peta Xap- 
ptvobd, which Mr. Mitford has misunderstood, is explained in a special note 
of Duker. 
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known, and the democracy was considered as still subsisting 
there. 

To stand by the assailed democracy of Samos, and to preserve 
the island itself, now the mainstay of the shattered Athenian 
empire, were motives more than sufficient to awaken the Athe- 
nian leaders thus solicited. Commencing a personal canvass 
among the soldiers and seamen, and invoking their interference 
to avert the overthrow of the Samian democracy, they found the 
general sentiment decidedly in their favor, but most of all, among 
the parali, or crew of the consecrated public trireme, called the 
paralus. These men were the picked seamen of the state,— 
each of them not merely a freeman, but a full Athenian citizen, 
receiving higher pay than the ordinary seamen, and known as 
devoted to the democratical constitution, with an active repug- 
nance to oligarchy itself as well as to everything which scented 
of it2” The vigilance of Leon and Diomedon on the defensive 
side, counteracted the machinations of their colleague Charminus, 
along with the conspirators, and provided for the Samian democ- 
racy faithful auxiliaries constantly ready for action. Presently, 
the conspirators made a violent attack to overthrow the govern- 
ment; but though they chose their own moment and opportunity, 
they still found themselves thoroughly worsted in the struggle, 
especially through the energetic aid of the parali. Thirty of 
their number were slain in the contest, and three of the most 
guilty afterwards condemned to banishment. The victorious 
party took no farther revenge, even upon the remainder of the 
three hundred conspirators, granted a general amnesty, and did 
their best to reéstablish constitutional and harmonious working 
of the democracy. 


1 Thucyd. viii, 73, 74. ot h&iovy wepiideivy abrode ogdg te diaptapévrac, 
nal Yapov ’ASnvaiore dAAotpiwSeicar, etc. 

..0b yap Jdeoay mw Tod¢e TETpaxociove dpyovTar, etc. 

* Thucyd. viii, 73. xaloby fxtora trode Tlapadaove, dvdpac ’AYnvaiove re 
xai édevdépove xavrac év TG vnt mAéovrac, nal det OnmwoTe oatyapn ce 
cal un sapotog Emixetpévove. 

Peitholaus called the paralus pémadov rod djyuov, “the club, staff, o1 
mace of the people. ? (Aristotel. Rhetoric. iji, 3.) 

3 Thucyd. viii, 73. Ka? rptaxovra pév rivag dméxtewav Tay Tpraxcaioy, 
tpeic 82 Tode alrwwrarove Guyh Enpiwcav: toicg 0 GAAote ob pynoiKaKkotyTes 
Cquoxparotpuevos Td Aorrov SvveroAirevoy. 
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Cheereas, an Athenian trierarch, who had been forward in the 
contest, was sent in the paralus itself to Athens, to make commu- 
nication of what had occurred. But this democratical crew, 
on reaching their native city, instead of being received with that 
welcome which they doubtless expected, found ‘a state of things 
not less odious than surprising. The democracy of Athens had 
been subverted: instead of the senate of Five Hundred, and the 
assembled people, an oligarchy of Four Hundred self-installed 
persons were enthroned with sovereign authority in the senate- 
house. The first order of the Four Hundred, on hearing that 
the paralus had entered Peirzeus, was to imprison two or three 
of the crew, and to remove all the rest from their own privileged 
trireme aboard a common trireme, with orders to depart forth- 
with and: to cruise near Euboea. The commander, Chereas, 
found means to escape, and returned back to Samos to tell the 
unwelcome news.! 

The steps, whereby this oligarchy of Four Hundred had been 
gradually raised up to their new power, must be taken up from 
the time when Peisander quitted Athens, — after having obtained 
the vote of the public assembly authorizing him to treat with 
Alkibiadés and Tissaphernés,— and after having set on foot a 
joint organization and conspiracy of all the anti-popular clubs, 
which fell under the management especially of Antiphon and 
Theramenés, afterwards aided by Phrynichus. All the members 
of that Board of Elders called Probili, who had been named 
after the defeat in Sicily, with Agnon, father of Theramenés, 
at their head,?— together with many other leading citizens, 
some of whom had been counted among the firmest friends 
of the democracy, joined the conspiracy; while the oligarchical 
and the neutral rich came into it with ardor; so that a body 
of partisans was formed both numerous and well provided with 
money. Antiphon did not attempt to bring them together, or to 
make any public demonstration, armed or unarmed, for the pur- 
pose of overawing the actual authorities. He permitted the sen 





! Thucyd. viii, 74. 
_ * Thucyd. viii, 1. About the countenance which all these probdli lent to 
the conspiracy, see Aristotle, Rhetoric. iii, 18, 2. 
Respecting the activity of Agnon, as one of the probdli, in the same 
cause, see Lysias, Orat. xii, cont. Eratosthen. c. 11, p. 426, Reisk. sect. 66. 
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ate and the public assembly to go on meeting and debating as 
usual; but his partisans, neither the names nor the numbers of 
whom were publicly known, received from him instructions both 
when to speak and what language to hold. The great topic upon 
which they descanted, was the costliness of democratical institu- 
tions in the present distressed state of the finances, the heavy 
tax imposed upon the state by paying the senators, the dikasts, 
the ekklesiasts, or citizens who attended the public assembly, etc. 
The state could now afford to pay only those soldiers who fought 
in its defence, nor ought any one else to touch the public money. 
It was essential, they insisted, to exclude from the political fran- 
chise all except a select body of Five Thousand, composed of 
those who were-best able to do service to the city by person and 
by purse. 

The extensive disfranchisement involved in this last proposi- 
tion was quite sufficiently shocking to the ears of an Athenian 
assembly. But in reality the proposition was itself a juggle, 
never intended to become reality, and representing something far 
short of what Antiphon and his partisans intended. Their 
design was to appropriate the powers of govcrnment {o them- 
selves simply, without control or partnership, leaving this body 
of Five Thousand not merely unconvened, but non-existent, as a 
mere empty name to impose upon the citizens generally. Of this 
real intention, however, not a word was as yet spoken. The pro- 
jected body of Five Thousand was the theme preached upon by 
all the party orators; yet without submitting any substantive 
motion for the change, which could not be yet done without 
illegality. 

Even thus indirectly advocated, the project of cutting down 
the franchise to Five Thousand, and of suppressing all the paid 
civil functions, was a change sufficiently violent to call forth 
abundant opponents. For such opponents Antiphon was fully 
prepared. Of the men who thus stood forward in opposition, 
either all, or at least all the most prominent, were successively 
taken off by private assassination. The first of them who thus 
perished was Androklés, distinguished as a demagogue, or popular 
speaker, and marked out to vengeance not only by that circum- 
stance, but by the farther fact that he had been among the most 
vehement accusers of Alkibiadés before his exile. For at this 
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time, the breach of Peisander with Tissaphernés and Alkiviadés 
had not yet become known at Athens, so that the latter was still 
supposed to be on the point of returning home as a member of 
the contemplated oligarchical government. After Androklés, 
many other speakers of similar sentiments perished in the same 
way, by unknown hands. <A band of Grecian youths, strangers, 
and got together from different cities,’ was organized for the 
business : the victims were all chosen on the same special ground, 
and the deed was so skilfully perpetrated that neither director 
nor instrument ever became known. After these assassinations 
— sure, special, secret, and systematic, emanating from an un- 
known directory, like a Vehmic tribunal—had continued for 
some time, the terror which they inspired became intense and 
universal. No justice could be had, no inquiry could be insti- 
tuted, even for the death of the nearest and dearest relative. At 
last, no man dared to demand or even to mention inquiry, looking 
upon himself as fortunate that he had escaped the same fate in | 
his own person. So finished an organization, and such well-aimed 
blows, raised a general belief that the conspirators were much 
more numerous than they were in realify. And as it turned out 
that there were persons among them who had before been ac 
counted hearty democrats,? so at last dismay and mistrust became 





1 Thucyd. viii, 69. Od elxooe nat éxardy per’ abréy (that is, along with 
the Four Hundred) "EAAnvec veavioxot, ole éxpGyro ef Ti mov déot Yetpoupyeiv. 

Dr. Arnold explains the words "EAAnve¢ veavioxos to mean some of the 
members of the aristocratical clubs, or unions, formerly spoken of. But I 
cannot think that Thucydidés would use such an expression to designate 
Athenian citizens: neither is it probable that Athenian citizens would be 
employed in repeated acts of such a character. 

* Even Peisander himself had professed the strongest attachment to the 
democracy, coupled with exaggerated violence against parties suspected of 
oligarchical plots, four years before, in the investigations which followed on 
the mutilation of the Herme at Athens (Andokidés de Myster. c. 9, 10, 
sects. 86-43). 

It is a fact that Peisander was one of the prominent movers on both 
these two occasions, four years apart. And if we could believe Isokratés 
(ds Bigis, sects. 4-7, p. 347), the second of the two occasions was merely 
the continuance and consummation of a plot which had been projected and 
begun on thé first, and in which the conspirators had endeavored to enlist 
Alkibiadés. The latter refused, so his son, the speaker in the above-men- 
tioned oration, contends, in consequence of his attachment to the democ 
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universally prevalent. Nor did any one dare even to express 
indignation at the murders going on, much less to talk about 
redress or revenge, for fear that he might be communicating with 
one of the unknown conspirators. In the midst of this terrorism, 
all opposition ceased in the senate and public assembly, so that 
the speakers of the conspiring oligarchy appeared to carry an 
unanimous assent.! 

Such was the condition to which things had been brought in 
Athens, by Antiphon and the olifarchical conspirators acting 
under his direction, at the time when Peisander and the five 
envoys atrived thither returning from Samos. It is probable 
that they had previously transmitted home from Samos news of 
the rupture with Alkibiadés, and of the necessity of prosecuting 
the conspiracy without farther view either to him or to the Persian 
alliance. Such news would probably be acceptable both to Anti- 
phon and Phrynichus, both of them personal enemies of Alkibi- 
adés; especially Phrynichus, who had pronounced him to be 
incapable of fraternizing with an oligarchical revolution.2 At 
any rate, the plans of Antiphon had been independent of all 
view to Persian aid, and had been directed to carry the revolu- 
tion by means of naked, exorbitant, and well-directed fear, with- 
out any intermixture of hope or any prospect of public benefit. 
Peisander found the reign of terror fully matured. He had not 
some direct from Samos to Athens, but had halted in his voyage 
at various allied dependencies, while the other five envoys, as 
well as a partisan named Diotrephés, had been sent to Thasos 
and elsewhere;? all for the same purpose, of putting down 





racy; upon which the oligarchical conspirators, incensed at his refusal, got 
up the charge of irreligion against him and procured his banishment. 

Though Droysen and Wattenbach (De Quadringentorum Athenis Fac- 
tione, pp. 7, 8, Berlin, 1842) place confidence, to a considerable extent, in 
this manner of putting the facts, I consider it to be nothing better than 
complete perversion ; irreconcilable with Thucydidés, confounding togethers 
facts unconnected in themselves as well as separated by a long interval of 
time, and.introducing unreal causes, for the purpose of making out, what 
was certainly not true, that Alkibiadés was a faithful friend of the democ- 
racy, and even a sufferer in its behalf. 

1 Thucyd. viii, 66. 

3 Thucyd. viii, 68. vopitwv ob dv more abrdv (Alkibiadés) xara 70 elxdg 
in’ dAcyapyiacg KareASeiy, etc. * Thucyd. vili, 64. 
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democracies in those allied cities where they existed, and estab- 
lishing oligarchies in their room. Peisander made this change at 
Ténos, Andros, Karystus, Aigina, and elsewhere; collecting from 
these several places a regiment of three hundred hoplites, which 
he brought with him to Athens as a sort of body-guard to his new 
oligarchy.! He could not know until he reached Peireus the 
full success of the terrorism organized by Antiphon and the rest ; 
so that he probably came prepared to surmount a greater resist- 
ance than he actually foun®®’ As the facts stood, so completely 
had the public opinion and spirit been subduéd, that he was 
enabled to put the finishing stroke at once, and his arrival was 
the signal for consummating the revolution, first, by an extorted 
suspension of the tutelary constitutional sanction, next, by the 
more direct employment of armed force. 

First, he convoked a public assembly, in which he proposed a 
decree, naming ten commissioners with full powers, to prepare 
propositions for such political reform as they should think advisa- 
Ble; and to be ready by a given day.2 According to the usual 





- Thucyd. viii, 65. O 6? dug? rdv Lleicavdpoy wraparaéoy Tég Te, 
Somep édégoxro, rode On7poug éy raicg woAect KatédAvoy, Kal dua 
Eoriv ag’ ov yopior kal driitac Eyovres ofioty abroic Suumaxoue havov 
éo rag "ASHvac. Kal xaradauBavovor ra masiora Tots éraipote mpoetpyac- 

a. 
ee may gather from c. 69 that the places which I have named in the 
text were among those visited by Peisander: all of them lay very much in 
his way from Samos to Athens. 

2 Thucyd. viii, 67. Ka? mpGrov pév rov djuov EvAdéavrec elroy yvouny, 
déxa dvdpac éAéoda: Suyypagfgac abroxparopag, rotrove d Evyypa- 
wavrag yvouny oeveyxety &¢ Tov djpuov é¢ hyépay pytav, xa¥ bri dptora F 
woAtce olxnoerat. 

In spite of certain passages found in Suidas and Harpokration (see K. 
¥. Hermann, Lebrbuch der Griechischen Staats Alterthiimer, sect. 167, note 
12: compare also Wattenbach, De Quadringentor. Factione, p. 38), I ¢an- 
not think that there was any connection between these ten fvyypageic, and 
the Board of mpéfovAoc mentioned as having been before named (Thucyd. 
viii, 1). Nor has the passage in Lysias, to which Hermann makes allusion, 
anything to do with these Svyypageic. The mention of Thirty persons by 
Androtion and Philochorus, seems. to imply that they, or Harpokration, 
confounded the proceedings ushering: in this oligarchy of Four Hundred, 
with those before the subsequent oligarchy of Thirty. The octvedpot, or 
ovyypageic, mentioned by Isokratés (Areopagit. Or. vii, sect.67) might refer 
either to the case of the Four Hundred or to thnt of the Thirty. 
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practice, this decree must previously have been approved in the 
senate of Five Hundred, before it was submitted to the people. 
Such was doubtless the case in the present instance, and the 
lecree passed without any opposition. On the day fixed, a fresh 
assembly met, which Peisander and his partisans caused to be 
held, not in the usual place, called the Pynx, within the city walls, 
but at a place called Kolénus, ten stadia, rather more than a 
mile, without the walls,! north of the city. Kolonus was a tem- 
ple of Poseidon, within the precinct of which the assembly was 
inclosed for the occasion. Such an assembly was not likely to be 
numerous, wherever held,? since there could be little motive 
to attend, when freedom of debate was extinguished; but the 
oligarchical conspirators now transferred it without the walls; 
selecting a narrow area for the meeting, in order that they might 
lessen still farther the chance of numerous attendance, an assem- 
bly which they fully designed should be the last in the history of 
Athens. They were thus also more out of the reach of an armed 
movement in the city, as well as enabled to post their own armed 
partisans around, under color of protecting the meeting against 
disturbance by the Lacedzmonians from Dekeleia. 
The proposition of the newly-appointed commissioners — prob- 
ably Peisander, Antiphon, and other partisans themselves — was 
exceedingly short and simple. They merely moved the abolition 


1 Thucyd. viii, 67. "Execra, éretd) 7 nuépa edixe, EvvéxAygoay riy 
éxxAnoiav é¢ tov Kéodavow (tort & lepdv IocedGvoc ba moAewe, dréxov 
oradious uadtora déxa), etc. _ 

The very remarkable word fvvéxAgoay, here used respecting the assem- 
bly, appears to me to refer (not, as Dr. Arnold supposes in his note, to any 
existing practice observed even in the usual assemblies which met in the 
Pnyx, but rather) to a departure from the usual practice, and the employ- 
ment of a stratagém in reference to this particular meeting. 

Kolénus was ole of the Attic demes: indeed, there seems reason to im- 
agine that two distinct demes bore this same name (see Boeckh, in the 
Commentary appended to his translation of the Antigoné of Sophoklés, pp. 
190, 191: and Ross, Die Demen von Attika, pp. 10,11). Itis in the grove 
of the Eumenidés, hard by this temple of Poseidon, that Sophoklés has 
laid the scene of his immortal drama, the Gidipus Koloneus. - 

2 Compare the statement in Lysias (Orat. xii, cont. Eratosth. s. 76, p. 127) 
respecting the small numbers who attended and voted at the assembly by 
which the subsequent oligarchy of Thirty was named. 
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of the celebrated Graphé Paranomén ; that is, they proposed that 
every Athenian citizen should have full liberty of making any 
anti-constitutional proposition that he chose, and that every other 
citizen should be interdicted, under heavy penalties, from prose- 
cuting him by graphé paranomén indictment on the score of 
informality, illegality, or unconstitutionality, or from doing him 
any other mischief. This proposition was adopted without a 
single dissentient. It was thought more formal by the directing 
chiefs to sever this proposition pointedly from the rest, and to put 
it, singly and apart, into the mouth of the special commissioners ; 
since it was the legalizing condition of every other positive change 
which they were about to move afterwards. Full liberty being 
thus granted to make any motion, however anti-constitutional, and 
to dispense with all the established formalities, such as prelimi- 
nary authorization by the senate, Peisander now came forward 
with his substantive propositions to the following effect :— 

1. All the existing democratical magistracies were suppressed 
at once, and made to cease for the future. 2. No civil functions 
whatever were hereafter to be salaried. 3. To constitute a new 
government, a committee of five persons were named forthwith, 
who were to choose a larger body of one hundred; that is, one 
hundred including the five choosers themselves. Each individual 
out of this body of one hundred, was to choose three persons. 
4. A body of Four Hundred was thus constituted, who were to 
take their seat in the senate-house, and to carry on the govern- 
ment with unlimited powers, according to their own discretion. 
5. They were to convene the Five Thousand, whenever they 
might think fit! All was passed without a dissentient voice. 

The invention and employment of this imaginary aggregate of 
Five Thousand was not the least dexterous among the combina- 
tions of Antiphon. No one knew who these Five Thousand were : 
-yet the resolution just adopted purported,~—not that such a 
number of citizens should be singled out and constituted, either 
by choice, or by lot, or in some determinate manner which should 
exhibit them to the view and knowledge of others, — but that the 





' Thucyd. viii, 68. "EAVéyra¢ d2 abrode rerpaxociove Svrag é¢ rd BovAev- 
ripiov, dpxew Sry dv dpiota yiyvoonwow, abroxparopag, Kat Trove 
wevraxtaxtiaiove dd fvaAdtyev, Sroray atroic dong. 
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Four Hundred should convene Zhe Five Thousand, wnenever 
they thought proper: thus assuming the latter to be a list already 
made up and notorious, at least tothe Four Hundred themselves. 
The real fact was, that the Five Thousand existed nowhere 
except in the talk and proclamations of the conspirators, as a sup- 
plement of fictitious auxiliaries. They did not even exist as 
individual names on paper, but simply as an imposturous nominal 
aggregate. The Four Hundred, now installed, formed the entire 
and exclusive rulers of the state.! But the mere name of the Five 
‘Thousand, though it was nothing more than a name, served two 
important purposes for Antiphon and his conspiracy. First, it 
admitted of being falsely produced, especially to the armament 
at Samos, as proof of a tolerably numerous and popular body of 
equal, qualified, concurrent citizens, all intended to take theiz 
turn by rotation in exercising the powers of government; thus 
lightening the odium of extreme usurpation to the Four Hundred, 
and passing them off merely as the earliest section of the Five 
‘Thousand, put into office for a few months, and destined at the 
end of that period to give place to another equal section.2 Next, 


1 Thucyd. viii, 66. 4 dé rovro ebxpentc mpd¢ Tode mAeioue, eet Efew ye 
THY TOA olrep Kal pedioravar Eueddov. 

Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 26. ° 

2 Thucyd. viii, 72. Wéurover 62 é¢ tiv Lapov déxa Gvdpac......didafovrac 
—mevraktoxircos-d2 bre elev, kat ob rerpaxdotot pévoy, ol mpao- 
Corres. 

Vili, 86. Of 0 anjyyeAAov Oc obte éxi Stagdopeg THE TOAEwC 7 peTAE- 
Taolg yévorro, GAN éxl ournpig . seoooTOv O& RWevTraktoxtaAiuy 
bre wavrecg év TH pépet pedvéFfovetr, ete 

viii, 89.GdAAa rode wmevtaktaxtaAtious tpyp kal uy bvopart Xpivas 
dxodetxvivat, kat THY ToAiTetav loatrépay kadioravat. 

viii, 92. (After the Four Hundred had already been mucli opposed and 
humbled, and were on the point of being put down) —7v d2 mpdc Tov dxAov 
9 TapaKAnots O¢ xp}, doTig TODE TWevtaKktaxtAioug PobdAerac dpyery 
avtt Tov Tetpaxociuy, lévar ext 7d Epyov. "Exexptxtovto yép duwg Ett TOY 
TevTaktoxtAiuy TH bviuart, uN GvTixpye Ojuov Sartc BodActat Gpyewy 
bvonalverv—goBotmevos uy TO Svte Got, kal wpoe Teva el- 
cov Tig Te bv dGyvotav CPaAg. Kai ol rerpaxdcroe did roiro obk 
Sehov rode wevtaktoxtdAiovg otre elvat, ovre py bvrag 
d7Aove elvat: Td.péiv KaTaoTHoat peToxoue TocObTOUC, dvTiKpuc dy 67- 
hov nyobpevot, TO @ at &davic POBov bg GAAHAOVES wTapésety, 

viii, 98. Aéyovres Toic re wevraxtaytdAious drogaveiv, nat ex 
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it immensely augmented the means of intimidation possessed by 
the Four Hundred at home, by exaggerating the impression of 
their supposed ‘strength. For the citizens generally were made 
to believe that there were five thousand real and living partners 
in the conspiracy; while the fact that these partners were not 
known and could not be individually identified, rather aggravated 
the reigning terror and mistrust ; since every man, suspecting that 
his neighbor might possibly be among them, was afraid to com- 
municate his discontent or propose means for joint resistance.) 
In both these two ways, the name and assumed existence of the 
Five Thousand lent strength to the real Four Hundred conspira- 
tors. It masked their usurpation, while it increased their hold on 
the respect and fears of the citizens. 

As soon as the public assembly at Kolénus had, with such 
seeming unanimity, accepted all the propositions of Peisander, 
they were dismissed; and the new regiment of Four Hundred 
were chosen and constituted in the form prescribed. It now only 
remained to install them in the senate-house. But this could not 
be done without force, since the senators were already within it ; 
having doubtless gone thither immediately from the assembly, 
where their presence, at least the presence of the prytanes, or 
senators of the presiding tribe, was essential as legal presidents. 
They had to deliberate what they would do under the decree just 
passed, which divested them of all authority. Nor was it impos- 
sible that they might organize armed resistance ; for which there 
seemed more than usual facility at the present moment, since the 
occupation of Dekeleia by the Lacedzmonians kept Athens in a 
condition like that of a permanent camp, with a large proportion 
of the citizens day and night under arms.? Against this chance 
the Four Hundred made provision. They selected that hour of 


rotrav by wépec, ¥ av rome mevraxtoxiAlotg doxy, rode TeTpaxoctove 
EceaSat, réwc d2 riv réALy pndevt Tpéty dragVelpery, etc. 

Compare also c. 97. 

1 Compare the striking passage (Thucyd. viii, 92) cited in my previous 
note. 

* See the jests of Aristophanés, about the citizens all in armor, buying 
their provisions in the market-place and carrying them home, in the Lysis- 
trata, 560: a comedy represented about December 412 or senuery 4113.¢, 
three months earlier than the events here narrated. 
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the day when the greater number of citizens habitually went 
home, probably to their morning meal, Jeaving the military station, 
with the arms piled and ready, under comparatively thin watch. 
While the general body of hoplites left the station at this hour, 
according to the usual practice, the hoplites —— Andrian, Teniagn, 
and others —in the immediate confidence of the Four Hundred, 
were directed, by private order, to hold themselves prepared 
and in arms, at a little distance off; so that if any symptome 
should appear of resistance being contemplated, they might at 
once interfere and forestall it. Having taken this precaution, the 
Four Hundred marched in a body to the senate-house, each man 
with a dagger concealed under his garment, and followed by 
their special body-guard of one hundred and twenty young men 
from various Grecian cities, the instruments of the assassinations 
ordered by Antiphon and his colleagues. In this array they 
marched into the senate-house, where the senators were assem- 
bled, and commanded them to depart; at the same time tendering 
to them their pay for all the remainder of the year, — seemingly 
about three months. or more down to the beginning of Heca- 
tombzon, the month of new nominations,— during which their 
functions ought to have continued. The senators were no way pre 
pared to resist the decree just passed under the forms of legality 
with an armed body now arrived to enforce its execution. They 
obeyed and departed, each man as he passed the door receiving 
the salary tendered to him. That they should yield obedience to 
superior force, under the circumstances, can excite neither censure 
nor surprise ; but that they should accept, from the hands of the 
conspirators, this anticipation of an unearned salary, was a mean- 
ness which almost branded them as accomplices, and dishonored 
the expiring hour of the last democratical authority. The Four 
Hundred now found themselves triumphantly installed in the 
senate-house ; without the least resistance, either within its walls, 
or even without, by any portion of the citizens.1 
Thus perished, or seemed to perish, the democracy of Athens, 
after an uninterrupted existence of nearly one hundred years 
since the revolution of Kleisthenés. So incredible did it appear 
that the numerous, intelligent, and constitutional citizens of Ath- 








? Thucyd. viii, 69, 70. 
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ens should suffer their liberties to be overthrown by a band of 
four hundred conspirators, while the great mass of them not only 
loved their democracy, but had arms in their hands to defend it, 
that even their enemy and neighbor Agis, at Dekeleia, could 
hardly imagine the revolution to be a fact accomplished. We 
shall see presently that it did not stand,— nor would it probably 
have stood, had circumstances even been more favorable,— but 
the accomplishment of it at all, is an incident too extraordinary 
to be passed over without some words in explanation. 

We must remark that the tremendous catastrophe and loss of 
- blood in Sicily had abated the energy of the Athenian character 
generally, but especially had made them despair of their foreign 
relations; of the possibility that they could make head against 
enemies, increased in number by revolts among their own allies, 
and farther sustained by Persian gold. Upon this sentiment of 
despair is brought to bear the treacherous delusion of Alkibiadés, 
offering them the Persian aid; that is, means of defence and suc- 
cess against foreign enemies, at the price of their democracy. 
Reluctantly the people are brought, but they are brought, to en- 
tertain the proposition: and thus the conspirators gain their first 
capital point, of familiarizing the people with the idea of such a 
change of constitution. The ulterior success of the conspiracy — 
when all prospect of Persian gold, or improved foreign position, 
was at an end —is due to the combinations, alike nefarious and 
skilful, of Antiphon, wielding and organizing the united strength 
of the aristocratical classes at Athens; strength always exceed- 
ingly great, but under ordinary circumstances working in fractions 
disunited and even reciprocally hostile to each other,— restrained 
by the ascendant demecratical institutions, — and reduced to cor- 
rupt what it could not overthrow. Antiphon, about to employ 
this anti-popular force in one systematic scheme, and for the ac- 
- complishment of a predetermined purpose, keeps still within the 
same ostensible constitutional limits. He raises no open mutiny: 
he maintains inviolate the cardinal point of Athenian political 
morality, respect to the decision of the senate and political assem- 
bly, as well as to constitutional maxims. But he knows well that 
the value of these meetings, as political securities, depends upon 
entire freedom of speech; and that, if that freedom be suppres- 
sed, the assembly itself becomes a nullity, or rather an. instrument 
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of positive imposture and mischief. Accordingly, he causes all 
the popular orators to be successively assassinated, so that no 
man dares to open his mouth on that side; while on the other 
hand, the anti-popular speakers are all loud and confident, cheer- 
ing one another on, and seeming to represent all the feeling of 
the persons present. By thus silencing each individual leader, 
and intimidating every opponent from standing forward as 
spokesman, he extorts the formal sanction of the assembly and 
the senate to measures which the large majority of the citizens 
detest. That majority, however, are bound by their own consti- 
tutional forms; and when the decision of these, by whatever 
means obtained, is against them, they have neither the inclination 
nor the courage to resist. Inno part of the world has this senti- 
ment of constitutional duty, and submission to the vote of a legal 
majority, been more keenly and universally felt, than it was 
among the citizens of democratical Athens.! Antiphon thus 
finds n-cans to employ the constitutional sentiment of Athens as 
a means of killing the constitution: the mere empty form, after 
its vital and protective efficacy has been abstracted, remains 
simply as a cheat to paralyze individual patriotism. 

It was this cheat which rendered the Athenians indisposed to 
stand forward with arms in defence of that democracy to which 
they were attached. Accustomed as they were to unlimited 
pacific contention within the bounds of their constitution, they 
were in the highest degree averse to anything like armed intes- 
tine contention. This is, the natural effect of an established 
free and equal polity, to substitute the contests of the tongue for 
those of the sword, and sometimes, even to create so extreme a 
disinclination to the latter, that if liberty be energetically assailed, 
the counter-energy necessary for its defence may probably be . 
found wanting. So difficult is it for the same people to have both 
the qualities requisite for making a free constitution work well in 
ordinary times, together with those very different qualities requisite 
for upholding it against exceptional dangers and under trying 
emergencies. None but an Athenian of extraordinary ability, 
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1 This striking and deep-seated regard of the Athenians for all the forms 
of an established constitution, makes itself felt even by Mr. Mitford (Hist. 
Gr. ch. xix, sect v vol. iv, p 285) 
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like Antiphon, would have understood the art of thus making the 
constitutional feeling of his countrymen subservient to the success 
of his conspiracy, and of maintaining the forms of legal déaling 
towards assembled and constitutional bodies, while he violated 
them in secret and successive stabs directed against individuals. 
Political assassination had been unknown at Athens, as far as our 
information reaches, since it was employed, about fifty years 
before, by the oligarchical party against Ephialtés, the coadjutor 
of Periklés.!. But this had been an individual case, and it was 
reserved for Antiphon and Phrynichus to organize a band of as- 
sassins working systematically, and taking off a series of leading 
victims one after the other. As the Macedonian kings in after- 
times required the surrender of the popular orators in a body, so 
the authors of this conspiracy found the same enemies to deal with, 
and adopted another way of getting rid of them; thus reducing 
‘the assembly into a tame and lifeless mass, capable of being 
intimidated into giving its collective sanction to measures which 
its large majority detested. 

As Grecian history has been usually written, we are instructed 
to believe that the misfortunes, and the corruption, and the degra- 
dation of the democratical states are brought upon them by the 
class of demagogues, of whom Kleon, Hyperbolus, Androklés, 
etc., stand forth as specimens. These men are represented as 
mischief-makers and revilers, accusing without just cause, and 
converting innocence into treason. Now the history of this con- 
spiracy of the Four Hundred presents éo us the other side of the 
picture. It shows that the political enemies— against whom the 
Athenian people were protected by their democratical institutions, 
and by the demagogues as living organs of those institutions — 
were not fictitious but dangerously real. It reveals the continued 
existence of powerful anti-popular combinations, ready to come 
together for treasonable purposes when the moment appeared safe 
and tempting. It manifests the character and morality of the 
leaders, to whom the direction of the anti-populat force naturally 
fell. It proves that these leaders, men of uncommon ability, re- 
quired nothing more than the extinction or silence of the dema- 





1 See Plutarch, Periklés, c. 10; Diodor. xi, 77; and vol. v, of this His- 
tory, chap. xlvi, p. 370. 
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gogues, to be enabled to subvert the popular securities and get 
possession of the government. We need no better proof to teach 
us what was the real function and intrinsic necessity of these 
demagogues in the Athenian system, taking them as a class, and 
apart from the manner in which individuals among them may 
have performed their duty. They formed the vital movement 
of all that was tutelary and public-spirited in democracy. <Ag- 
gressive in respect to official delinquents, they were defensive in 
respect to the public and the constitution. If that anti-popular 
force, which Antiphon found ready-made, had not been efficient, 
at a much earlier moment, in stifling the democracy, it was because 
there were demagogues to cry aloud, as well as assemblies to hear 
and sustain them. If Antiphon’s. conspiracy ,was successful, it 
was because he knew where to aim his blows, so as to strike 
down the real enemies of the oligarchy and the real defenders of 
the people. I here employ the term demagogues because it is that 
commonly used by those who denounce the class of men here 
under review: the proper neutral phrase, laying aside odious 
associations, would be to call them popular speakers, or oppo- 
sition speakers. But, by whatever name they may be called, it 
is impossible rightly to conceive their position in Athens, without 
looking at them in contrast and antithesis with those anti-popular 
forces against which they formed the indispensable barrier, and 
which come forth into such manifest and melancholy working 
under the organizing hands of Antiphon and Phrynichus. 

As soon as the Four Hundred found themselves formally -in- 
stalled in the senate-house, they divided themselves by lot into 
separate prytanies, — probably ten in number, consisting of forty 
members each, like the former senate of Five Hundred, in order 
that the distribution of the year to which the people were accus- 
tomed might not be disturbed, — and then solemnized their 
installation by prayer and sacrifice. They put to death some 
political enemies, though not many: they farther imprisoned and 
banished others, and made large changes in the administration of 
affairs, carrying everything with a strictness and rigor unknown 
under the old constitution.1 It seems to have been proposed 





1 ‘Thueyd. viii, 70. “I imagine that this must be the meaning of the words 
TA 02 GAAa Evepov Kata KoaTdé¢ THY TéALY. 
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among them to pass a vote of restoration to all persons undes 
sentence of exile. But this was rejected by the majority in orde1 
that Alkibiadés might not be among the number; nor did they 
think it expedient, notwithstanding, to pass the law, reserving 
him as a special exception. 

They farther despatched a messenger to Agis at Dekeleia, 
intimating their wish to treat for peace; which, they affirmed, he 
ought to be ready to grant to them, now that “the faithless De- 
mos” was put down. Agis, however, not believing that the 
Athenian people would thus submit to be deprived of their liberty, 
anticipated that intestine dissension would certainly break out, or 
at least that some portion of the Long Walls would be found 
unguarded, should a foreign army appear. While therefore he 
declined the overtures for peace; he at the same time sent for 
reinforcements out of Peloponnesus, and marched with a consid- 
erable army, in addition to his own garrison, up to the very walls 
of Athens. But he found the ramparts carefully manned: no 
commotion took place within: even a sally was made, in which 
some advantage was gained over him. He therefore speedily 
retired, sending back his newly-arrived reinforcements to Pelo- 
ponnesus; while the Four Hundred, on renewing their advances 
to him for peace, now found themselves much better received, 
and were even encouraged to despatch envoys to Sparta itself! 

As soon as they had thus got over the first difficulties, and 
placed matters on a footing which seemed to promise stability, 
they despatched ten envoys to Samos. Aware beforehand of the 
danger impending over them in that quarter from the known 
aversion of the soldiers and seamen to anything in the nature of 
oligarchy, they had, moreover, just heard, by the arrival of Che- 
reas and the paralus, of the joint attack made by the Athenian 
and Samian oligarchs, and of its complete failure. Had this event 
occurred a little earlier, it might perhaps have deterred even 
some of their own number from proceeding with the revolution 
at Athens, which was rendered thereby almost sure of failure, 
from the first. Their ten envoys were instructed to represent at 
Samos that the recent oligarchy had been established with no 
views injurious to the city, but on the contrary for the general 


? Thocyd. viii, 71. 
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benefit ; that though the Council now installed consisted of Four 
Hundred only, yet the total number of partisans who had made 
the revolution, and were qualified citizens under it, was Five 
Thousand ; a number greater, they added, than had ever been ac- 
tually assembled in the Pnyx under the democracy, even for the most 
important debates,! in consequence of' the unavoidable absences 
of numerous individuals on military service and foreign travel. 
What satisfaction might have been given, by this allusion to the 
fictitious Five Thousand, or by the fallacious reference to the 
numbers, real or pretended, of the past democratical assemblies, 
had these envoys carried to Samos the first tidings of the Athe- 
nian revolution, we cannot say. ‘They were forestalled by Che- 
reas, the officer of the paralus; who, though the Four Hundred 
tried to detain him, made his escape and hastened to Samos to 
communicate the fearful and unexpected change which had occur- 
red at Athens. Instead of hearing that change described under 
the treacherous extenuations prescribed by Antiphon and Phryni- 
chus, the armament first learned it from the lips of Chereas, who 
told them at once the extreme truth, and even more than the 
truth. He recounted, with indignation, that every Athenian who 
ventured to say a word against the Four Hundred rulers of the 
city, was punished with the scourge; that even the wives and 
children of persons hostile to them were outraged; that there 





1 Thucyd. viii, 72. This allegation, respecting the number of citizens who 
attended in the Athenian democratical assemblies, has been sometimes cited 
as if it carried with it the authority of Thucydidés; which is a great mis- 
take, duly pointed out by all the best recent critics. It is simply the alle- 
gation of the Four Hundred, whose testimony, as a guarantee for truth, is 
worth little enough. ° 

That no assembly had ever been attended by so many as five thousand 
(obderdrore) I certainly am far from believing. It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that five thousand was an unusually large number of citizens to attend. 

Dr. Arnold, in his note, opposes the allegation in part, by remarking that 
“the law required not only the presence but the sanction of at least six 
thousand citizens to some particular decrees of the assembly.” It seems to 
me, however, quite possible that, in cases where this large number of votes 
was required, as in the ostracism, and where there was no discussion car- 
ried on immediately before the voting, the process of voting may have 
Jasted some hours, like our keeping open of a poll. So that though more 
than six thousand citizens must have voted, altogether, it was not necessary 
that all should have been present in the same assembly. 

‘ 
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‘was a design of seizing and imprisoning the relatives of the demo- 
crats at Samos, and putting them to death, if the latter refused to 


obey orders from Athens. The simple narrative of what had 


really occurred would have been quite sufficient to provoke in 
the armament a sentiment of detestation against the Four Hun- 
dred. But these additional details of Chereas, partly untrue, 
filled them with uncontrollable wrath, which they manifested by 
open menace against the known partisans of the Four Hundred 
at Samos, as well as against those who had taken part in the 
recent oligarchical conspiracy in the island. It was not without 
difficulty that their hands were arrested by the more reflecting 
citizens present, who remonstrated against the madness of such 
disorderly proceedings when the enemy was close upon them. 
But though violence and aggressive insult were thus season- 
ably checked, the sentiment of the armament was too ardent and 
unanimous to be satisfied without some solemn, emphatic, and 
decisive declaration against the oligarchs at Athens. <A great 
democratical manifestation, of the most earnest .and imposing 
character, was proclaimed, chiefly at the instance of Thrasybulus 
and Thrasyllus. The Athenian armament, brought together in one 
grand assembly, took an oath by the most stringent sanctions : 
to maintain their democracy ; to keep up friendship and harmony 
with each other; to carry on the war against the Peloponnesians 
with energy; to be at enmity with the Four Hundred at Athens, 
and to enter into no amicable communication with them whatever. 
The whole armament swore to this compact with enthusiasm, and 
even those who had before taken part in the oligarchical move- 
ments were forced to be.forward in the ceremony.! What lent 
double force to this touching scene was, that the entire Samian pop- 





2 Thucyd. viii, 75. Mera d2 rovro, Aaumpac iby é¢ Snpuoxpariay Bovdé- 
pevot weTacrhoar Ta Ev TH Lau 6 te OpaciBovdog Kai OpdovdAdros, dpxwcav 
mavTac Tove oTpaTL@Tas Tods peyioTous SpKouc, kal abrode Tove Ex TI¢ bALyap- 
xiac padtora, h pyv SnpoxparnceaVat Kal duovoncety, Kat tov rpd¢ IleAorov- 
vyoioug ToAELOY Kpodipnwc dtoicety, Kal Toi¢ TETpaKociolg TOAEg LOL Te EceaTas 
kai obdéy émixnpvxevecdat, Ruvduvvoary 62 Kai Laziwv mavre¢g rov abrdov 
Spxov ol dv TH HAtkia, kal Ta xp&yuata wavra Kai Ta GroBnodpeva ex Téav 
aivdtverv EvvexotvOcarto ol orpariirat Toi¢ Lapiotc, vouilovrec pbre éxeivoy 
4xooTpogiy awtnpiac obre agicty elvat, GAA’ dav Te of Terpaxéotot Kparyou 
ow bay te ol x MiAgrou rodépmiot, dcadSanogcecd-ar 
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ulation, every male of the military age, took the oath along with 
the friendly armament. Both pledged themselves to mutual 
fidelity and common suffering or triumph, whatever might be the 
issue of the contest. Both felt that the Peloponnesians at Milétus, 
and the Four Hundred at Athens, were alike their enemies, and 
that the success of either would be their common ruin. 

Pursuant to this resolution,—of upholding their democracy 
and at the same time sustaining the war against the Peloponne- 
sians, at all cost or peril to themselves, — the soldiers of the arma- 
ment now took a step unparalleled in Athenian history. Feeling 
that they could no longer receive orders from Athens under her 
present oligarchical rulers, with whom Charminus and others 
among their own leaders were implicated, they constituted them- 
selves into a sort of community apart, and held an assembly as 
citizens to choose anew their generals and trierarchs. Of those 
already in command, several were deposed as unworthy of trust ; 
others being elected in their places, especially Thrasybulus and 
Thrasyllus. Nor was the assembly held for élection alone; it 
was a scene of effusive sympathy, animating eloquence, and pat- 
riotism generous as well as resolute. The united armament felt 
that they were the real Athens; the guardians of her constitution, 
the upholders of her remaining empire and glory, the protectors 
of her citizens at home against those conspirators who had in- 
truded themselves wrongfully into the senate-house; the sole 
barrier, even for those conspirators themselves, against the hostile 
Peloponnesian fleet. “ The city has revolted from us,” exclaimed 
Thrasybulus and others in pregnant words, which embodied a 
whole train of feeling.! “ But let not this abate our courage: 
for they are only the lesser force, we are the greater and the self- 
sufficing. We have here the whole navy of the state, whereby 
we can insure to ourselves the contributions from our dependen- 
cies just as well as if we started from Athens. We have the 
hearty attachment of Samos, second in power only to Athens 
herself, and serving us as a military station against the enemy, 
now as in the past. We are better able to obtain supplies for 





} Thucyd. viii, 76. Kat wapa:vécerc GAdag te exotodvto bv odioww abroigc 
aviorapuevot, Kal Oc ob det G9vueiv Sti wWOALC abTrdy adéotnKe’ Tore 
yap tAdacoug Grd ogy THY TAebvar Kal éc TayTa ToptwTipwY ped ec: 
TaVAL 
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ourselves, than those in the city for themselves; for it is only 
through our presence at Samos that they have hitherto kept the 
mouth of Peirzusopen. If they refuse to restore to us our dem- 
ocratical constitution, we shall be better able to exclude them 
from the sea than they to exclude us. What, indeed, does the 
city do now for us to second our efforts against the enemy? Lit- 
tle or nothing. We have lost nothing by their separation. They 
send us no pay, they leave us to provide maintenance for our- 
selves ; they are now out of condition for sending us even good 
counsel, which is the great superiority of a city overacamp.! As 
counsellors, we here are better than they ; for they have just com- 
mitted the wrong of subverting the constitution of our common 
country, while we are striving to maintain it, and will do our best 
to force them into the same track. Alkibiadés, if we insure 
to him a safe restoration, will cheerfully bring the alliance of 
Persia to sustain us; and, even if the worst comes to the worst, 
if all other hopes fail us, our powerful naval force will always 
enable us to find places of refuge in abundance, with city and 
territory adequate to our wants.” 

Such was the encouraging language of Thrasyllus and Thra- 
aybulus, which found full sympathy in the armament, and raised 
among them a spirit of energetic patriotism and resolution, not 
unworthy of their forefathers when refugees at Salamis under 
the invasion of Xerxés. To regain their democracy and to sus- 
tain the war against the Peloponnesians, were impulses alike 
ardent and blended in the same tide of generous enthusiasm ; a 
tide so vehement as to sweep before it the reluctance of that 
minority who had before been inclined to the oligarchical move- 
ment. But besides these two impulses, there was also a third, 
tending towards the recall of Alkibiadés; a coadjutor, if in many 
ways useful, yet bringing with him a spirit of selfishness and 


1 Thucyd. viii, 76. Bpayd dé re elvar cai oddevdg aétov, g mpog TO meptyiy- 
veoSat Tov nodepiny 4 mbAtc YpHatpoc hv, kat obdiv drodwAexévat, of ye 
pare apybpiov Ere eiyov néuretvy, GAN abrot éropifoyvto of orpariaras pire 
BobAcvpa ypnoror, ovwep Evexa méAte oTparorédwv Kparet* GAAQ Kai ev Tob- 
Tog Tod¢ pév juaptyKévat, todlg maTpiovg vomove Karadbcavrac, abrot dé 
oidley Kat Exeivoug metpaceaat mpocavaykalev. “Qore ovd? rovrove, olmep 
dy Pavdetotey te yoyordv, mapa odior yelpoug elval, 
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duplicity uncongenial to the exalted sentiment now all-powerful 
at Samos.! 

This exile had been the first to originate the oligarchical con- 
spiracy, whereby Athens, already scarcely adequate to the ex- 
igencies of her foreign war, was now paralyzed in courage and 
torn by civil discord, preserved from absolute ruin only by that 
counter-enthusiasm which a fortunate turn of circumstances had 
raised up at Samos. Having at first duped the conspirators 
themselves, and enabled them to dupe the sincere democrats, by 
promising Persian aid, and thus floating the plot over its first and 
greatest difficulties,— Alkibiadés had found himself constrained 
to break with them as soon as the time camé for realizing his 
promises. But he had broken off with so much address as still 
to keep up the illusion that he could realize them if he chose, 
His return by means of the oligarchy being now impossible, he 
naturally became its enemy, and this new antipathy superseded 
his feeling of revenge against the democracy for having banished 

‘him. In fact he was disposed, as Phrynichus had truly said 
about him,? to avail himself indifferently of either, according as 
the one or the other presented itself as a serviceable agency for 
his ambitious views. Accordingly, as soon as the turn of affairs 
ut Samos had made itself manifest, he opened communication 
with Thrasybulus and the democratical leaders,? renewing to 
them the same promises of Persian alliance, on condition of his 

} The application of the Athenians at Samos to Alkibiadés, reminds us 
of the emphatic language in which Tactitus characterizes an incident in 
some respects similar. The Roman army, fighting in the cause of Vitellius 
against Vespasian, had been betrayed by their general Cecina, who en 
deavored to carry them over to the latter: his army, however, refused to 
follow him, adhered to their own cause, and put him-under arrest. Being 
afterwards defeated by the troops of Vespasian, and obliged to capitulate in 
Cremona, they released Cecina, and solicited his intercession to obtain 
favorable terms. ‘Primores castrorum nomen atque imagines Vitellii 
amoliuntur; catenas Cecing (nam etiam tum vinctus erat) exsolvunt, 
orantque, ut causss sus deprecator adsistat: aspernantem tumentemque 
lacrymis fatigant. Extremum malorum, tot fortissimi viri, proditoris opem invo- 
canies.” (Tacitus, Histor. iii, 31.) 

3 Thucyd. viii, 48. 

3 Thucydidés does not expressly mention this communication, but it is im 
plied in the words ’AAa:Biadny—dopevov wapééecy, ete. (viii, 76.) 
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own restoration, as he had before made to Peisander amd the 
oligarchical party. Thrasybulus and his colleagues either sine 
cerely believed him, or at least thought that his restoration afford- 
ed a possibility, not to be neglected, of obtaining Persian aid, 
without which they despaired of the war. Such possibility 
would at least infuse spirit into the soldiers ; while the restoration 
was now proposed without the terrible condition which had before 
accompanied it, of renouncing the democratical constitution. 

It was not without difficulty, however, nor until after more 
than one assembly and discussion,! that Thrasybulus prevailed 
on the armament to pass a vote of security and restoration to 
Alkibiadés. As Athenian citizens, the soldiers probably were 
unwilling to take upon them the reversal of a sentence solemnly 
passed by the democratical tribunal, on the ground of irreligion 
with suspicion of treason. They were, however, induced to pass 
the vote, after which Thrasybulus sailed over to the Asiatic coast, 
brought across Alkibiadés to the island, and introduced him to 
the assembled armament. The supple exile, who had denounced 
the democracy so bitterly, both at Sparta, and in his correspond- 
ence with the oligarchical conspirators, knew well how to adapt 
himself to the sympathies of the democratical assembly now be- 
fore him. He began by deploring the sentence of banishment 
passed against him, and throwing the blame of it, not upon the 
injustice of his countrymen, but upon his own unhappy destiny.? 
He then entered upon the public prospects of the moment, pledg 
ing himself with entire confidence to realize the hopes of Persian 
alliance, and boasting, in terms not merely ostentatious but even 
- extravagant, of the ascendant iafluence which he possessed over 
Tissaphernés. The satrap had promised him, so the speech went 





1 Thucyd. viii, 81. OpactbBovroc, dei re ree abraig yvdune by be 
evo, érecdn peréoryce Ta mpaypara, Sore xarayeww 'AAKIBiadny, Kar 
TéAOg én’ ExkAnoiac Exeice Td TARIOC TGV oTpaTLwrédy, etc. 

* Thucyd. viii, 81. yevouévne dt ExxAnoiac tay re idiav Evpdoparv 
rH GvyHe Exyriadocaro nat dvwrAogiparo & ’AAKiPadne, ete. 

Contrast the different language of Alkibiadés, vi, 92; viii, 47. 

For the word éuzg¢opav, compare i, 127. 

Nothing can be more false and perverted than the manner in which the 
proceedings of Alkibiadés, during this period, are presented in the Oration 
of Isokratés de Bigis, sects. 18-23. 
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on, never to let the Athenians want for pay, as soon as he once 
came to trust them, not even if it were necessary to issue out his 
last daric or to coin his own silver couch into money. Nor 
would he require any farther condition to induce him to trust 
them, except that Alkibiadés should be restored and should 
become their guarantee. Not only would he furnish the Athe- 
nians with pay, but he would, besides, bring up to their aid the 
Phenician fleet, which was already at Aspendus, instead of plac- 
ing it at the disposal of the Peloponnesians. 

In the communications of Alkibiadés with Peisander and his 
coadjutors, Alkibiadés had pretended that the Great King could 
have no confidence in the Athenians unless they not only restored 
him, but abnegated their democracy. On this occasion, the latter 
condition was withdrawn, and the confidence of the Great King 
was said to be more easily accorded. But though Alkibiadés 
thus presented himself with a new falsehood, as well as with a 
mew vein of political sentiment, his discourse was eminently 
- successful. It answered all the various purposes which he con- 
templated ; partly of intimidating and disuniting the oligarchical 
conspirators at home, partly of exalting his own grandeur in the 
eyes of the armament, partly of sowing mistrust between the 
Spartans and Tissaphernés. It was in such full harmony with 
both the reigning feelings of the armament, — eagerness to put 
down the Four Hundred, as well as to get the better of their 
Peloponnesian enemies in Ionia, — that the hearers were not dis- 
posed to scrutinize narrowly the grounds upon which his assur- 
ances rested. In the fulness of confidence and enthusiasm, they 
elected him general along with Thrasybulus and the rest, 
conceiving redoubled hopes of victory over their enemies both 
at Athens ang at Milétus. So completely, indeed, were their 
imaginations filled with the prospect of Persian aid, against their 
enemies in Ionia, that alarm for the danger of Athens under the 
government of the Four Hundred became the predominant reeling; 
and many voices were even raised in favor of sailing to Peirsus 
for the rescue of the city. But Alkibiadés, knowing well — 
what the armament did not know —that his own promises of 
Persian pay and fleet were a mere delusion, strenuously dis- 
suaded such a movement, which would have left the dependencies 
in Ionia defenceless against the Peloponnesians. As soon as the 
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assembly broke up, he crossed over again to the mainland, under 
pretence of concerting measures with Tissaphernés to realize his 
recent engagements. 

Relieved substantially, though not in strict form, from the 
penalties of exile, Alkibiadés was thus launched in a new career. 
After having first played the game of Athens against Sparta, 
next, that of Sparta against Athens, thirdly, that of Tissaphernés 
against both, he now professed to take up again the promotion 
of Athenian interests. In reality, however, he was and had 
always been playing his own game, or obeying his own self- 
interest, ambition, or antipathy. He was at this time eager to 
make a show of intimate and confidential communication with 
Tissaphernés, in order that he might thereby impose upon the 
Athenians at Samos, to communicate to the satrap his recent 
election as general of the Athenian force, that his importance 
with the Persians might be enhanced, and lastly, by passing 
backwards and forwards from Tissaphernés to the Athenian 
camp, to exhibit an appearance of friendly concert between the 
two, which might sow mistrust and alarm in the minds of the 
Peloponnesians. In this tripartite manceuvring, so suitable to his 
habitual character, he was more or less successful, especially in 
regard to the latter purpose. For though he never had any 
serious chance of inducing Tissaphernés to assist the Athenians, 
he did, nevertheless, contribute to alienate him from the enemy, 
as well as the enemy from him.! - 

Without any longer delay in the camp of Tissaphernés than 
was necessary to keep up the faith of the Athenians in his prom- 
ise of Persian aid, Alkibiadés returned to Samos, where he was 
found by the ten envoys sent by the Four Hundred from Athens, 
on their first arrival. ‘These envoys had been long in.their voyage ; 
having made a considerable stay at Delos, under alarm from 
intelligence of the previous visit of Chereas, and the furious 
indignation which his narrative had provoked.2 At length they 
reached Samos, and were invited by the generals to make their 
communication to the assembled armament. They had the utmost 
difficulty in procuring a hearing, so strong was the antipathy 
against them, so loud were the cries that the subverters of the 


} Thucyd. viii, 82, 83, 87. 2 Thucyd. viii, 77-86. 
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democracy ought to ie put to death. Silence being at length 
obtained, they proceeded to state that the late revolution had 
been brought to pass for the salvation of the city, and especially 
for the economy of the public treasure, by suppressing the 
salaried civil functions of the democracy, and thus leaving more 
pay for the soldiers ;) that there was no purpose of mischief’ in 
the change, still less of betrayal to the enemy, which might 
already have been effected, had such been the intention of the 
Four Hundred, when Agis advanced from Dekeleia up to the 
walls; that the citizens now possessing the political franchise, 
were not Four Hundred only, but Five Thousand in number, all 
of whom would take their turn in rotation for the places now 
occupied by the Four Hundred ;* that the recitals of Chereas, 





! Thucyd. viii, 86. El d2 é¢ etréAesay re Evyrérunrat, dore rode oTparid- 
tac Eye tpog)y, xavu érasveiv. 

This is a part of the answer of Alkibiadés to the envoys, and therefore 
indieates what they had urged. 

* Thucyd.viii, 86. Tdv re wevraxtoxtAiwy bre wavrec bv TH pwéper pedéE- 
ovotv, etc. I dissent from Dr. Arnold’s construction of this passage, which 
is followed both by Poppo and by Gdller. Ho says, in his note: “ The 
sense must clearly be, ‘ that all the citizens should be of the five thousand 
in their turn, however strange the expression may seem, uedéfover Trav 
mevraxtoxztAiwy. But without referring to the absurdity .of the meaning, 
that all the Five Thousand should partake of the government in their turn, 

- for they alJ partook of it as being the sovereign assembly,— yet perévecv, 
in this sense, would require rév mpayparov after it, and would be at least 
as harsh, standing alone, as in the construction of pedéfovor rav wevraxte- 
XiAiwv.” 

Upon this remark, 1. Meréyety may be construed with a genitive case not 
actually expressed, but understood out of the words preceding ; as we may 
see by Thucyd. ii, 16, where I agree with the interpretation suggested Ay 
Matthies (Gr. Gr. § 325), rather than with Dr. Arnold’s note. 

2. In the present instance, we are not reduced to the necessity of gather- 
ing @ genitive case for peréyecy by implication out of previous phraseology: 
for the express genitive case stands there a line or two before—r#¢ md 
Aewc, the idea of which is carried down without being ever dropped: of 
Oo anjyyerdror, de obre xt diagSopad THE ThA H peTaoracte yévotro, 
GAM ént owrnpia, ob¥ Iva roi¢ rodepiore mapadody (i. ©. WAG)... 6. TOD 
Te wevraxiaytdiwy Ore wavreg bv TO pepe pedvétovory (i. © THe 
wOAeWC). 

There is therefore no harshness of expression; nor is there any absurdity 
of meaning, as we may see by the repetition of the very same in viii, 93: 
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affirming ill-usage to have been offered to the relatives of the 
soldiers at Athens, were utterly false and calumnious. 

Such were the topics on which the envoys insisted, in an 
apologetic strain, at considerable length, but without any effect in 
conciliating the soldiers who heard them. The general resent- 
ment against the Four Hundred was expressed by several per- 
sons present in public speech, by others in private manifestation 
of feeling against the envoys: and so passionately was this sen- 
timent aggravated, — consisting not only of wrath for what the 
oligarchy had done, but of fear for what they might do, — that 
the proposition of sailing immediately to the Peirseus was re- 
vived with greater ardor than’ before. Alkibiadés, who had 
already once discountenanced this design, now stood forward to 
repel it again. Nevertheless, all the plenitude of his influence, 
then greater than that of any other officer in the armament, and 
seconded by the esteemed character as well as the loud voice 
of Thrasybulus,! was required to avert it. But for him, it 
would have been executed. While he reproved and silenced 
those who were most clamorous against the envoys, he took upon 
himself to give to the latter a public answer in the name of the 
collective armament. “We make no objection (he said) to the 
power of the Five Thousand: but the Four Hundred must go 
about their business, and reinstate the senate of Five Hundred 
as it was before. We are much obliged for what you have done 
in the way of economy, so as to increase the pay available for 
the soldiers. Above all, maintain the war strenuously, without 
any flinching before the enemy. For if the city be now safely 


Aéyovrec Tobe TE TevTaKktoxtAioue drogaveiv, Kal EK TobTruy ev pépet, ZF 
dy roig mevraxioxtAiow dong, TODG TeTpakocioueg ~cec at, etc. 

Dr. Arnold’s designation of these Five Thousand as “the sovereign as- 
sembly,” is not very accurate. They were not an assembly at all: they had 
never been called together, nor had anything been said about an intention 
of calling them together: in reality, they were but a fiction and a name; 
bat even the Four Hundred themselves pretended only to talk of them as 
partners in the conspiracy and revolution, not as an assembly to be convoked 
— mevraxioxidio—ol mpaocovres (viii, 72). 

As to the idea of bringing all the remaining citizens to equal privileges, 
in rotation, with the Five Thousand, we shall see that it was never broached 
until considerably after the Four Hundred had been put down. 

1 Plutarch, Alkibiadés, c. 26. 


& eee. 
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held, there is good hope that we may make up the mutual differ- 
ences between us by amicable settlement; but if once either of 
us perish, either we here or you at home, there will be nothing 
left for the other to make up with.”! 

With this reply he dismissed the envoys ; the armament reluc- 
tantly abandoning their wish of sailing to Athens. Thucydidés 
insists much on the capital service which Alkibiadés then ren- 
dered to his country, by arresting a project which would have 
had the effect of leaving all Ionia and the Hellespont defenceless 
against the Peloponnesians. His advice doubtless turned out well 
in the result; yet if we contemplate the state of affairs at the 
moment when he gave it, we shall be inclined to doubt whether 
prudential calculation was not rather against him, and in favor 
of the impulse of the armament. For what was to hinder the 
Four Hundred from patching up a peace with Sparta, and getting 
a Lacedemonian garrison into Athens to help them in maintain- 
ing their dominion? Even apart from ambition, this was their 
best chance, if not their only chance, of safety for themselves ; 
and we shall presently see that they tried to do it; being pre- 
vented from succeeding, partly, indeed, by the mutiny which arose 
against them at Athens, but still more by the stupidity of the 
Lacedzmonians themselves. Alkibiadés could not really imagine 
that the Four Hundred would obey his mandate delivered to the 
envoys, and resign their power voluntarily. But if they remained 
masters of Athens, who could calculate what they would do, — 
after having received this declaration of hostility from Samos, 
—not merely in regard to the foreign enemy, but even in regard 
to the relatives of the absent soldiers? Whether we look to the 
legitimate apprehensions of the soldiers, inevitable while their 
relatives were thus exposed, and almost unnerving them as to the 
hearty prosecution of the war abroad, in their utter uncertainty 
with regard to matters at home,— or to the chance of irreparable 
public calamity, greater even than the loss of Ionia, by the 
betrayal of Athens to the enemy,— we shall be disposed to con- 


1 Thucyd. viii, 86. Kat réAAa éxédevev dvréyecv, nat undéev évdiddvae role 
ToAepiotc *- mpd tv ydp opad¢ avrode awlouévng rie méAewce TOAARY tAnida 
eivat kai EvpBjvat, ei 6 Grak rd Erepov opadjoera: fh 70 bv Lauy f excivos 
etd? Sry SiadAayjoerai tig Ere EceaFas, 
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clude that the impulse of the armament was not merely natural, 
but even founded on a more prudent. estimate of the actual 
chances, and that Alkibiadés'was nothing more than fortunate ina 
sanguine venture. And if, instead of the actual chances, we look 
to the chances as Alkibiadés represented, and as the armament 
conceived them upon his authority,— namely, that the Phenician 
fleet was close at hand to act against the Lacedszmonians in Jonia, 
— we shall sympathize yet more with the defensive movement 
homeward. Alkibiadés had an advantage over every one else, 
simply by knowing his own falsehoods. 

At the same assembly were introduced envoys from Argos, 
bearing a mission of recognition and an offer of aid to the Athe- 
nian Demos in Samos. They came in an Athenian trireme, 
navigated by the parali who had brought home Chereas in the 
paralus from Samos to Athens, and had been then transferred into 
acommon ship of war and sent to cruise about Eubcea. Since that 
time, however, they had been directed to convey Lespodias, 
Aristophon, and Melésias,! as ambassadors from the Four Hun- 
dred to Sparta. But when crossing the Argolic gulf, probably 
under orders to land at Prasiz, they declared against the oli- 
garchy, sailed to Argos, and theré deposited as prisoners the three 
ambassadors, who had all béen active in the conspiracy of the 
Four Hundred. Being then about to depart for Samos, they were 
requested by the Argeians to carry thither their envoys, who 
were dismissed by Alkibiadés with an expression of gratitude, 
and with a hope that their aid would bé ready when called for. 

Meanwhile the envoys returned from Samos to Athens, carry- 
ing back to the Four Hundred the unwelcome news of their total 
failure with the armament. A little before, it appears, some of 
the trierarchs on service at the Hellespont had returned to Athens 
also, — Eratosthenés, Iatroklés, and others, who had tried to turn 
their squadron to the purposes of the oligarchical conspirators, 
but had been baffled and driven off by the inflexible democracy 
of their own seamen.? If at Athens, the calculations of these 


1 Thucyd. viii, 86. It is very probable that the Melésias here mentioned 
was the son of that Thucydidés who was the leading political opponent of 
Periklés. Melésias appears as one of the dramatis persone in Plato’s dia- 
logue called Lachés. 

* Lysias cont. Eratosthen. sect. 43, c. 9, p. 411, Reisk. ob yap viv mparoy 
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conspirators had succeeded more triumphantly than could have 
been expected beforehand, everywhere else they had completely 
miscarried ; not merely at Samos and in the fleet, but also with the 
allied dependencies. At the time when Peisander quitted Samos 
for Athens, to consummate the oligarchical conspiracy even with- 
out Alkibiadés, he and others had gone round many of the 
dependencies and had effected a similar revolution in their internat 
government, in hopes that they would thus become attached to the 
new oligarchy at Athens. But this anticipation, as Phrynichus 
had predicted, was nowhere realized. The newly-created oli- 
garchies only became more anxious for complete autonomy than 
the democracies had been before. At Thasos, especially, a body 
of exiles who had for some time dwelt in Peloponnesus were re- 
called, and active preparations were made for revolt, by new for- 
tifications as well as by new triremes.! Instead of strengthening 
their hold on the maritime empire, the Four Hundred thus found 
that they had actually weakened it; while the pronounced hos- 
tility of the armament at Samos, not only put an end to all their 
hopes abroad, but rendered their situation at home altogether 
precarious. 

From the moment when the coadjutors of Antiphon first 
learned, through the arrival of Chereas at Athens, the proc- 
lamation of the democracy at Samos, discord, mistrust, and 
alarm began to spread even among their own mémbers; together 
with a conviction that the oligarchy could never stand except 
through the presence of a Peloponnesian garrison in Athens. 
While Antiphon and Phrynichus, the leading minds who directed 
the majority of the Four Hundred, despatched envoys to Sparta 
for concluding peace,— these envoys never reached Sparta, being 
seized by'the parali and sent prisoners to Argos, as above stated, 
and commenced the erection of'a special fort at Ectioneia, the 
projecting mole which contracted and commanded, on the northern 
side, the narrow entrance of Peirsus, there began to arise even 
in the bosom of the Four Hundred an opposition minority affect- 





(Eratosthenés) TG tuerépw wAQder ra évaytia Expakev, GAAQ Kal ent tov 
Terpaxociwy tv r@ orparorédy bAtyapyiav Kadiorac Egevyev && 'EAAnoTGv- 
Tov Tpinpapyoc KaTakerdv Ty vady, peta "latpoxAéove Kat Etépwv... .aptKde 
uevoc d2 deipo ravarvria toic BovAopévore Onuoxpatiay elvact Exparre. 
1 Thucyd. viii, 64. 
3* 
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ing popular sentiment, among whom the most conspicuous persons 
were Theramenés and Aristakratés.! 

Though these men had stood forward prominently as contrivers 
and actors,throughout the whole progress of the conspiracy, they 
now found themselves bitterly disappointed by the result. Indi- 
vidually, their ascendency with their colleagues was inferior to that 
of Peisander, Kalleschrus, Phrynichus, and others ; while, collec- 
tively, the ill-gotten power of the Four Hundred was diminished 
in value, as much as it was aggravated in peril, by the loss of 
the foreign empire and the alienation of their Samian armament. 
Now began the workings of jealousy and strife among the suc- 
cessful conspirators, each of whom had entered into the scheme 
with unbounded expectations of personal ambition for himself, 
each had counted on stepping at once into the first place among 
the new oligarchical body. In a democracy, observes Thucy- 
didés, contentions for power and preéminence provoke in the 
unsuccessful competitors less of fierce antipathy and sense of in- 
justice, than in an oligarchy; for the losing candidates acquiesce 
with comparatively little repugnance in the unfavorable vote of 
a large miscellaneous body of unknown citizens; but they are 
angry at being put aside by a few known comrades, their rivals as 
well as their equals: moreover, at the moment when an oligarchy 
of ambitious men has just raised itself on the ruins of a democ- 
racy, every man of the conspirators is in exaggerated expec- 
tation; every one thinks himself entitled to become at once the 
first man of the body, and is dissatisfied if he be merely put upon 
a level with the rest.? : 





1 Thucyd. viii, 89,90. The representation of the character and motives 
of Theramenés, as given by Lysias in the Oration contra Eratosthenem 
(Orat. xii, sects. 66, 67, 79; Orat. xiii, cont. Agorat. sects. 12-17), is quite 
in harmony with that of Thucydidés (viii, 89): compare Aristophan. Ran. 
541-966 ; Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 27-30. 

* Thucyd. viii, 89. #v dé robro wév oxjpa woditixdy Tov Adyou abroic Kar’ 
diag d? grAoripiag of rodAol abrév TH TotobT~ mpooéKevro, tv grep kal pa- 
Acora bdtyapxia éx dnuoxpariac yevouévy anéAavrat. Tévrec yap abYnyepov 
dftotaww oby Swe loot, GAAG Kat road mpdrog abrod¢ Exacrog elvar> &x d3 on- 
poxpariag alpécews ytyvouévnc, bgov ra droBaivovra, dc obk amd Tay duoiwy, 
eAacooipevic tic gépet. 

I give in the text what appears to me the proper sense of this passage, 
the last words of which are obscure: see the long notes of the commentators, 
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Such were the feelings of disappointed ambition, mingled with 
despondency, which sprung up among a minority of the Four 





especially Dr. Arnold and Poppo. Dr. Arnold considers rév éyoiwy as a 
neuter, and gives the paraphrase of the last clause as follows: “ Whereas 
under an old-established government, they (ambitious men of talent) are pre- 
pared to fail: they know that the weight of the government is against them, 
and are thus spared the peculiar pain of being’ beaten in a fair race, when 
they and their competitors start with equal advantages, and there is nothing 
to lessen the mortification of defeat. ‘Ad rév duoiwy tAacootpevos, is, 
being beaten when the game is equal, when the terms of the match are fair.” 

I cannot concur in Dr. Arnold’s explanation of these words, or of the 
general sense of the passage. He thinks that Thucydidés means to affirm 
what applies generally “to an opposition minority when it succeeds in rey- 
olutionizing the established government, whether the government be a~ 
democracy or a monarchy; whether the minority be an aristocratical party 
or a popular one.” It seems to me, on the contrary, that the affirmation 
bears only on the special case of an oligarchical conspiracy subverting a 
democracy, and that the comparison taken is applicable only to the state of 
things as it stood under the preceding democracy. 

Next, the explanation given of the words by Dr. Arnold, assumes that “to 
be beaten in a fair race, or when the terms of the match are fair,” causes to 
the loser the maximum of pain and offence. This is surely not the fact: or 
rather, the reverse is the fact. —The man who loses his cause or his election 
through unjust favor, jealousy, or antipathy, is more hurt than if he had lost 
it under circumstances where he could find no mjustice to complain of. In 
both cases, he is doubtless mortified ; but if there be injustice, he is offended 
and angry as well as mortified: he is disposed to take vengeance on men 
whom he looks upon as his personal enemies. It is important to distinguish 
the mortification of simple failure, from the discontent and anger arising 
out of belief that the failure has been unjustly brought about: it is this dis- 
content, tending to break out in active opposition, which Thucydidés has 
present to his mind in the comparison which he takes between the state of 
feeling which precedes and follows the subversion of the democracy. 

It appears to me that the words Tév dzoiwy are masculine, and that they 
have reference, like tavre¢ and foot, in the preceding line, to the privileged 
minority of equal confederates who are supposed to have just got possession 
of the government. At Sparta, the word of duocoe acquired a sort of technical 
sense, to designate the small ascendent minority of wealthy Spartan citi- 
zens, who monopolized in their own hands political power, to the practical 
exclusion of the remainder (see Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 3,5; Kenoph. Resp. Lac. 
x, 7; xiii, 1; Demosth. cont. Lept. s. 88). Now these duoc0¢, or peers, here 
indicated by Thucydidés as the peers of a recently-formed oligarchy, are not 
merely equal among themselves, but rivals one with another, and personally 
known to each other. It is important to bear in mind all these attributes as 
tacitly implied, though not literally designated or connoted by the word éueia, 
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Hundred, immediately after the news of the proclamatior) of the 
democracy at Samos among the armament. Theramenés, the 


or peers; because the comparison instituted by Thucydidés is founded on 
all the attributes taken together ; just as Aristotle (Rhetoric, ii, 8 ; ii, 18, 4), 
in speaking of the envy and jealousy apt to arise towards tod¢ duoiove, con- 
siders them as avrepaora¢ and dvraywricrac. 

The Four Hundred at Athens were all peers, —- equals, rivals, and person- 
ally known among one another, — who had just raised themselves by joint 
conspiracy to supreme power. Theramenés, one of the number, conceives 
himself entitled to preéminence, but finds that he is shat out from it, the 
men who shut him out being this small body of known equals and rivals. 
He is inclined to impute the exclusion to personal motives on the part of this 
small knot; to selfish ambition on the part of each; to ill-will, to jealousy, 
to wrongful partiality; so that he thinks himself injured, and the sentiment 
of injury is embittered by the circumstance that those from whom it pro- 
ceeds are a narrow, known, and definite body of colleagues. Whereas, if his 
exclusion had taken place under the democracy, by the suffrage of a large, 
miscellaneous, and personally unknown collection of citizens, he would 
have been far less likely to carry off with him a sense of injury. Doubtless 
he would have been mortified ; but he would not have looked upon the elec- 
tors in the light of jealous or selfish rivals, nor would they form a definite 
body before him for his indignation to concentrate itself upon. Thus Niko- 
machidés — whom Sokratés (see Xenophon, Memor. iii, 4) meets returning 
mortified because the people had chosen another person and not him as 
general would have been not only mortified, but angry and vindictive 
besides, if he had been extcluded by a few peers and rivals. 

Such, in my judgment, is the comparison which Thucydidés wishes to 
draw between the effect of disappointment inflicted by the suffrage of a nu- 
merous and miscellaneous body of citizens, compared with disappointment 
inflicted by a small knot of oligarchical peers upon a competitor among 
their own number, especially at a moment when the expectations of all 
these peers are exaggerated, in consequence of the recent acquisition of their 
power. I believe the remark of the historian to be quite just; and that the 
disappointment in the first case is less intense, less connected with the sen- 
timent of injury, and less likely to lead to active manifestation of enmity. 
This is one among the advantages of a numerous suffrage. 

I cannot better illustrate the jealousies pretty sure to break out among a 
small namber of duococ, or rival peers, than by the description which Justin 
gives of the leading officers of Alexander the Great, immediately after that 
monarch’s death (Justin, xii, 2) : — 

“ Ceeterum, occis> Alexandro, non, ut leti, ita et securi faere, omnibus 
unum locum compttentibus: nec minus milites invicem se timebant, quo- 
rum et libertas solutior et favor incertus erat. Inter tpsos vero cequalitas dis- 
cordiam augebat, nemine tantum cseteros excedente, ut ei aliquis se submit. 
teret.”’ ’ 
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leader of this minority,—-a man of keen ambition, clever but 
unsteady and treacherous, not less ready to desert his party than 
to betray his country, though less prepared for extreme atrocities 
than many of his oligarchical comrades, began to look out for a 
good pretence to disconnect himself from a precarious enterprise. 
Taking ‘advantage of the delusion which the Four Hundred had 
themselves held out about the fictitious Five Thousand, he insisted 
that, since the dangers that beset the newly-formed authority 
v.ére so much more formidable than had been anticipated, it was 
necessary to popularize the party by enrolling and producing these 
Five Thousand as a real instead of a fictitious body.!1 Such an 
opposition, formidable from the very outset, became still bolder 
and more developed when the envoys returned from Samos, with 
an account of their reception by the armament, as well as of the 
answer, delivered in the name of the armament, whereby Atkibi- 
adés directed the Four Hundred to dissolve themselves forthwith, 
but at the same time approved of the constitution of the Five Thou- 
sand, coupled with the restoration of the old senate. To enroll the 
Five Thousand at once, would be meeting the army half way ; 
and there were hopes that, at that price, a compromise and recon- 
ciliation might be effected, of which Alkibiadés had himself spoken 
as practicable.? In addition to the formal answer, the envoys 





Compare Plutarch, Lysander, c. 23. 

Haack and Poppo think that éuoiwy cannot be masculine, pecans are 
r&v dpotwy éAaccotuevog would not then be correct, but ought to be dma 
rév duotiwy tAacootpevoc, I should dispute, under all circumstances, the 
correctness of this criticism : for there are quite enough parallel cases to 
defend the use of dd here, (see Thucyd. i, 17; iii, 82; iv, 115; vi, 28, etc.) 
But we need not enter into the debate; for the genitive Tév duoiwy depends 
rather upon 7a droGaivoyra which precedes, than upon éAacootuevog which 
follows ; and the preposition 470 is what we should naturally expect. To 
mark this, I have put a comma after droBaivovra as well as after éuoiwv. 

To show that an opinion is not correct, indeed, does not afford certain 
evidence that Thucydidés may not have advaneed it: for he might be mis- 
taken. But it ought to count as good presumptive evidence, unless the 
words peremptorily bind us to the contrary, which in this case they do not. 

1 Thucyd. viii, 86,2. Of this sentence, from ¢oBotpevor down to xadic- 
révat, I only profess to understand the last clause. It is useless to discuss the 
many conjectural amendments of a corrupt text, none of them satisfactory. 

* Thucyd. viii, 86-89. It is alleged by Andokidés (in an oration delivered 
many years afterwards before the people of Athens, De Reditu suo, sects. 
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doubtless brought back intimation of the enraged feelings mani- 
fested by the armament, and of their eagerness, uncontrollable by 
every one except Alkibiadés, to sail home forthwith and rescue 
Athens from the Four Hundred. Hence arose an increased 
conviction that the dominion of the latter could not last: and an 
ambition, on the part of others as well as Theramenés, to stand 
forward as leaders of a popular opposition against it, in the name 
of the Five Thousand.! 

Against this popular opposition, Antiphon and Phrynichus 





10-15), that during this spring he furnished the armament at Samos with 
wood proper for the construction of oars, only obtained by the special favor 
of Archelaus king of Macedonia, and of which the armament then stood in 
great need. He farther alleges, that he afterwards visited Athens, while the 
Four Hundred were in full dominion; and that Peisander, at the head of 
this oligarchical body, threatened his life for having furnished such valuable 
aid to the armament, then at enmity with Athens. Though he saved his 
life by clinging to the altar, yet he had to endure bonds-and manifold hard 
treatment. 

Of these claims, which Andokidés prefers to the favor of the subsequent 
democracy, I do not know how much is true. 

1 Thucyd. viii, 89. cagéorara dé abroig éxgpe ra bv TZ Tapp rod ’AAKcBt- 
Géov loxupa bvra, kat bre abroic obx édéxet povipov Td THe bAcyapxiac EceoVat. 
nyaviceto ovy elc Exaotros Mpoorarne Tov djpov Ececdat. 

This is a remarkable passage, as indicating what is really meant by 7po- 
orarne Tov djuov : “the leader of a popular opposition.” Theramenés, and 
the other persons here spoken of, did not even mention the name of the 
democracy, — they took up simply the name of the Five Thousand, — yet 
they are still called apécrarat rod dfov, inasmuch as the Five Thousand 
were a sort of qualified democracy, compared to the Four Hundred. 

The words denote the leader of a popular party, as opposed to an oligar- 
chical party (see Thucyd. iii, 70; iv, 66: vi, 35), in a form of government 
either entirely democratical, or at least, in which the public assembly ts fre- 
quently convoked and decides on many matters of importance. Thucydidés 
does not apply the words to any Athenian except in the case now before us 
respecting Theramenés: he does not use the words even with respect to 
Kleon, though he employs expressions which seem equivalent to it (iii, 36 ; 
iv, 21) —dvip dnuaywyde¢ Kar’ exeivoy tov ypdvov Ov kal TO TAHVer TePava- 
ratoc,etc. This is very different from the words which he applies to Periklés 
—Ov yap dvvarararog rév xa¥ tardy cal Gywyv THY ToALteiay 
(i, 127). Even in rospect to Nikias, he puts him in conjunction with Pleisto- 
anax at Sparta, and talks of both of them as ometdovrec ta uaAiora THY 
byepoviav (v, 16). 

Compare the note of Dr. Arnold on ~i, 35. 
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exerted themselves, with demagogic assiduity, to caress and keep 
together the majority of the Four Hundred, as well as to uphold 
their power without abridgment. They were noway disposed to 
comply with this requisition that the fiction of the Five Thousand 
should be converted into areality. They knew well that the enroll- 
roent of so many partners! would be tantamount to a democracy, 
and would be, in substance at least, if not in form, ax annihilation 
of their own power. They had now gone too far to recede with 
safety ; while the menacing attitude of Samos, as well as the 
opposition growing up against them at home, both within and 
without their own body, served only as instigation to them to 
accelerate their measures for peace with Sparta, and to secure the 
introduction of a Spartan garrison. 

With this view, immediately after the return of their envoys 
from Samos, the two most eminent leaders, Antiphon and Phry- 
nichus, went themselves with ten other colleagues in all haste to 
Sparta, prepared to purchase peace and the promise of Spartan aid 
almost at any price. At the same time, the construction of the 
fortress at Ectioneia was prosecuted with redoubled zeal; under 
pretence of defending the entrance of Peirzus against the arma- 
ment from Samos, if the threat of their eoming should be execut- 
ed, but with the real purpose of bringing into it a Lacedszemonian 
fleet and army. For this latter object every facility was provid- 
ed. The northwestern corner of the fortification of Peirzus, to 
the north of the harbor and its mouth, was cut off by a cross 
wall reaching southward so as to join the harbor: from the 
southern end of this cross wall, and forming an angle with it, a 
new wall was built, fronting the harbor and running to the ex- 
tremity of the mole which narrowed the mouth of the harbor on ° 
the northern side, at which mole it met the termination of the 
northern wall of Peirzus. <A separate citadel was thus inclosed, 
defensible against any attack either from Peireus or from the 
harbor ; furnished, besides, with distinct broad gates and. posterns 
of its own, as well as with facilities for admitting an enemy with- 


! Thucyd. viii, 92. rd uev xaraorzoat peTdxoug Tocobvroug, dvTixpug dv d7- 
pov 7yobpevot, etc. 

Aristotle (Polit. v, 5,4) calls Phrynichus the demagogue of the Four Hun- 
dred ; that is, the person who most strenuously served their interests and 
struggled for thar favor. 
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in it!’ The new cross wall was carried so as to traverse a vast 
portico, or open market-house, the largest in Peireus: the larger 
half of this portico thus became inclosed within the new citadel ; 
and orders were issued that all the corn, both actually warehoused 
and hereafter to be imported into Peirszus, should be deposited 
therein and sold out from thence for consumption. As Athens 
was sustained almost exclusively on corn brought from Eubca 
and elsewhere, since the permanent occupation of Dekeleia, the 
Four Hundred rendered themselves masters by this arrangement 
of all the subsistence of the citizens, as well as of the entrance 
into the harbor; either to admit the Spartans or exclude the 
armament from Samos.? 

Though Theramenés, himself one of the generals named under 
the Four Hundred, denounced, in conjunction with his supporters, 
the treasonable purpose of this new citadel, yet the majority of 
the Four Hundred stood to their resolution, and the building 
made rapid progress under the superintendence of the general 
Alexiklés, one of the most strenuous of the oligarchical faction. 
Such was the habit of obedience at Athens to an established 
authority, when once constituted, — and so great the fear and 
mistrust arising out of the general belief in the reality of the 
Five Thousand unknown auxiliaries, supposed to be prepared to 
enforce the orders of the Four Hundred,— that the people, and 
even armed citizen hoplites, went on working at the building, in 
spite of their suspicions as to its design. ‘Though not completed, 
it was so far advanced as to be defensible, when Antiphon and 





1 Thucyd. viii, 90-92. 1d reiyog rotro, cad menieae Eyov, xai éaddove, xal 
érevoaywyac TOY ToAEuiwr, etc. 

I presume that the last expression refers to facilities for admitting the 
enemy either from the sea-side, or from the land-side; that is to say, from 
the northwestern corner of the old wall of Peirsus, which formed one side 
of the new citadel. 

See Leake’s ‘Topographio Athens, pp. 269, 270, Germ. transl. 

* Thucyd. viii, 90. dt@xoddunoar d2 nai crody, etc. 

I agree with the note in M. Didot’s translation, that this oe or halle, 
open on three sides, must be considered as preéxisting ; not as having been 
first built now ; which seems to be the supposition of Colonel Leake, and 
the commentators generally. 

4 Thucyd. viii, 91,92. "AAegtxAéa, orparnydv dvra tx rie dAcyapyiac nal 
uadora mpd¢ Tove Eraipoug rerpaupévoy, ete. 
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Phrynichus returned from Sparta. They had gone thither pre- 
pared to surrender everything,— not merely their naval force, 
but their city itself, — and to purchase their own personal safety 
by making the Lacedemonians masters of Peirwus.! Yet we 
read with astonishment that the latter could not be prevailed on 
to contract any treaty, and that they manifested nothing but back- 
wardness in seizing this golden opportunity. Had Alkibiadés 
been now playing their game, as he had been doing a year earlier, 
immediately before the revolt of Chios,—had they been under 
any energetic leaders, to impel them into hearty cooperation 
with the treason of the Four Hundred, who combined at this mo- 
ment both the will and the power to place Athens in their hands, 
if seconded by an adequate force-— they might now have over- 
powered their great enemy at home, before the armament at Sa- 
mos could have been brought to the rescue. 

Considering that Athens was saved from capture only by the 
slackness and stupidity of the Spartans, we may see that the 
armament at Samos had reasonable excuse for their eagerness 
previously manifested to come home; and that Alkibiadés, in com- 
bating that intention, braved an extreme danger which nothing but 
incredible good fortune averted. Why the Lacedemonians re- 
mained idle, both in Peloponnesus and at Dekeleia, while Athens 
was thus betrayed, and in the very throes of dissolution, we can 
render no account: possibly, the caution of the ephors may have 
distrusted Antiphon and Phrynichus, from the mere immensity 
of their concessions. All that they would promise was, that a 
Lacedemonian fleet of forty-two triremes, partly from Tarentum 
and Lokri, now about to start from Las in the Laconian gulf, and 

~to sail to Eubcea_on the invitation of a disaffected party in that 
island, should so far depart from its straight course as to hover 
near A¢gina and Peirzus, ready to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity for attack lgid open by the Four Hundred.? 


1 Thucyd. viii, 91. ’AAAQ Kal rode moAepiove toayayéuevoe Gvev Tetyadv 
kal vedv Suupivat, xat 6xwoodr Ta tig TéAews Exetv, el Toig ye CGpact cgay 
d&deta Eorat. 

Lbid. érreid7 of éx tie Aaxedaipovog mpéoBerg obdiv mpakavrec avexdpnoas 
Toicg naot SuuBarixdy, etc. 

2 Thucyd. viii, 91. %v dé re Kat Tocodrov dd Tay Tiy Karyyopiav txovTor, 
Kalot wavv dtafoaAy povow Tod Adyov. 

VOL. VII. | Soc. 
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Of this squadron, however, even before it rounded Cape Mae 
lea, Theratienés obtained intelligence, and denounced it as in- 
tended to operate in concert with the Four Hundred for the 
occupation of Ectioneia. Meanwhile Athens became daily a 
scene of greater discontent and disorder, after the abortive 
embassy and return from Sparta of Antiphon and Phrynichus. 
The coercive ascendency of the Four Hundred was silently dis- 
appearing, while the hatred which their usurpation had inspired, 
together with the fear of their traitorous concert with the public 
enemy, became more and more loudly manifested in men’s pri- 
vate conversations as well as in gatherings secretly got together 
within numerous houses ; especially the house of the peripolarch, 
the captain of the peripoli, or youthful hoplites, who formed the 
chief police of the country. Such hatred was not long in pass- 
ing from vehement passion into act. Phrynichus, as he left the 
senate-house, was assassinated by two confederates, one of them 
@ peripolus, or youthful hoplite, in the midst of the crowded mar- 
ket-place and in full daylight. The man who struck the blow 
made his escape, but his comrade was seized and put to the torture 
by order of the Four Hundred :! he was however a stranger, from 
Argos, and either could not or would not reveal the name of any . 
directing accomplice. Nothing was obtained from him except 
general indications of meetings and wide-spread disaffection. 
Nor did the Four Hundred, being thus left without special evi- 
dence, dare to lay hands upon Theramenés, the pronounced 
leader of the opposition, as we shall find Kritias doing six years 
afterwards, under the rule of the Thirty. The assassins of 
Phrynichus remaining undiscovered and unpunished, Therame- 
nés and his associates became bolder in their opposition than be- 
fore. And the approach of the Lacedemonian fleet under Age- 
sandridas,— which, having now takeh station at Epidaurus, had 
made a descent on Augina, and was hovering not far off Peirseus, 
altogether out of the straight course for Eubcea,—lent double 


The reluctant language, in which Thucydidés admits the treasonable con. 
cert of Antiphon and his colleagues with the Lacedssmonians, deserves 
notice; alsoc. 94. Taya wév Te Kal amd Evykeipévov Adyov, etc. 

1 Thucyd. viii, 91. The statement of Plutarch is in many respects dif- 
ferent (Alkibiadés, c. 25). 
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force to all their previous assertions about the imminent dangers 
connected with the citadel at Ectioneia. 

Amidst this exaggerated alarm and discord, the general body 
of hoplites became penetrated with aversion,! every day increas- 
ing, against the new citadel. At length the hoplites of the 
tribe in which Aristokratés, the warmest partisan of Theramenés 
was taxiarch, being on duty and engaged in the prosecution of 
the building, broke out into absolute mutiny against it, seized the 
person of Alexiklés, the general in command, and put him under 
arrest in a neighboring house; while the peripoli, or youthful 
military police, stationed at Munychia, under Hermon, abetted 
them in the proceeding.2 News of this violence was speedily 
conveyed to the Four Hundred, who were at that moment holding 
session in the senate-house, Theramenés himself being present. 
Their wrath and menace were at first vented against him as the 
instigator of the revolt, a charge against which he could only 
vindicate himself by volunteering to go among the foremost for 
the liberation of the prisoner. He forthwith started in haste for 
the Peirzus, accompanied by one of the generals, his colleague, 
who was of the same ‘political sentiment as himself. A third 
among the generals, Aristarchus, one of the fiercest of the oli- 
garchs, followed him, probably from mistrust, tegether with some 
of the younger knights, horsemen, or richest class in the state, 
identified with the cause of the Four Hundred. The oligarchical 
partisans ran to marshal themselves in arms, alarming exaggera- 
tions being rumored, that Alexiklés had been put to death, and 
that Peirzeus was under armed occupation ; while at Peirzus the 
insurgents imagined that the hoplites from the city were in full 
march to attack them. For a time all was confusion and angry 
sentiment, which the slightest untoward accident might have in- 
flamed into sanguinary civil carnage. Nor was it appeased 
except by earnest intreaty and remonstrance from the elder citi- 
zens, aided by Thucydidés of Pharsalus, proxenus or public guest 
of Athens, in his native town, on the ruinous madness of such 
discord when a foreign enemy was almost at their gates. . 


1 Thucyd. viii, 92. rd d2 péytorov, TGv dx2uTay 7d aTigog TaiTa eBotAero 
* Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 26, represents Herraon as one of the assassins of 


Phrynichus. 
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The perilous excitement of this temporary crisis, which 
_ brought into full daylight every man’s real political sentiments, 
proved the oligarchical faction, hitherto exaggerated in number. 
to be far less powerful than had been imagined by their oppo- 
nents. And the Four Hundred had found themselves too much 
embarrassed how to keep up the semblance of their authority 
even in Athens itself, to be able to send down any considerable 
force for the protection of their citadel at Ectioneia ; though they 
were reinforced, only eight. days before their fall, by at least one 
‘supplementary member, probably in substitution for some prede- 
cessor who had accidentally died.1 Theramenés, on reaching 
Peirzus, began to address the mutinous hoplites in a tone of sim- 
ulated displeasure, while Aristarchus and his oligarchical com- 
panions spoke in the harshest language, and threatened them with 
the force which they imagined to be presently coming down from 
the city. But these menaces were met by equal firmness on the 
part of the hoplites, who even appealed to Theramenés himself, 
and called upon him to say whether he thought the construction 
of this citadel was for the good of Athens, or whether it would 
not be better demolished. His opinion had been fully pronounced 
beforehand ; and he replied, that if they thought proper to demol 

ish it, he cordially concurred. Without farther delay, hoplites and 
unarmed people mounted pell-mell upon the walls, and commenced 
the demolition with alacrity ; under the general shout, “ Whoever 
is for the Five Thousand in place of the Four Hundred, let him 
lend a hand in this work.” ‘The idea of the old democracy was 
in every one’s mind, but no man uttered the word ; the fear of 
the imaginary Five Thousand still continuing. The work of 
demolition seems to have been prosecuted all that day, and not 
to have been completed until the next day; after which the 
hoplites released Alexiklés from arrest, without doing him any 
injury.2 


1 See Lysias, Orat. xx, pro Polystrato. The fact that Polystratus was 
only eight days amember of the Four Hundred, before their fall, is repeated 
three distinct times in this Oration (c. 2, 4, 5, pp. 672, 674, 679, Reisk.), and 
has all the air of truth. 

*Thucyd. viii, 92, 98. In the Oration of Demosthenés, or Deinarchus, 
against Theokrinés (c. 17, p. 1843), the speaker, Epicharés, makes allusion 
to this destruction of the fort at Ectioneia by Aristokratés, uncle of his 
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fwo things deserve notice, among these details, as illustrating 
the Athenian character. Though Alexiklés was vehemently 
oligarchical as well as unpopular, these mutineers do no harm to 
his person, but content themselves with putting him under arrest. 
Next, they do not venture to commence the actual demolition of 
the citadel, until they have the formal sanction of Theramenés, 
one of the constituted generals. The strong habit of legality, 
implanted in all Athenian citizens by their democracy, — and the 
care, even in departing from it, to depart as little as possible, — 
stand plainly evidenced in these proceedings. 

The events of this day gave a fatal shock to the ascendency 
of the Four Hundred; yet they assembled on the morrow as 
usual in the senate-house ; and they appear now, when it was too 
late, fo have directed one of their members to draw up a real 
list, giving body to the fiction of the Five Thousand.'! Meanwhile 
the hoplites in Peirzeus, having finished the levelling of the new 
fortifications, took the still more important step of entering, 
armed as they were, into the theatre of Dionysus hard by, in 
Peireus, but on the verge of Munychia, and there holding a 
formal assembly ; probably under the convocation of the general 
Theramenés, pursuant to the forms of the anterior democracy. 
They here took the resolution of adjourning their assembly to 
the Anakeion, or temple of Castor and Pollux, the Dioskuri, in 


er eee 


grandfather. The allusion chiefly deserves notice from its erroneous men- 
tion of Kritias and the return of the Demos from exile, betraying a com- 
plete confusion between the events in the time of the Four Hundred and 
those in the time of the Tiurty. 

1 Lysias, Orat. xx, pro Polystrato, c. 4, p. 675, Reisk. ' 

This task was confided to Polystratus, a very recent member of the Four 
Hundred, and therefore probably less unpopular than the rest. In his de- 
fence after the restoration of the democracy, he’ pretended to have under- 
taken the task much against his-will, and to have drawn up 4 list contain- 
ing nine thousand names instead of five thousand. 

It may probably have been in this meeting of the Four Hundred, that 
Antiphon delivered his oration strengly recommending concord, Iepi 
éuovoiag. All his eloquence was required just now, to bring back the 
oligarchical party, if possible, into united action. Philostratus (Vit. So- 
phistar. c. xv, p. 500, ed. Olear.) expresses great admiration for this oration, 
which is several times alluded to both by Harpokration and Suidas. See 
Westermann, Gesch. der Griech. Beredsamkeit, Beilage ii, p. 276. 
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the city itself and close under the acropolis; whither they imme- 
diately marched and established themselves, still retaining their 
arms. So much was the position of the Four Hundred changed, 
that they who had on the preceding day been on the aggressive 
against a spontaneous outburst of mutineers in Peirezus, were 
now thrown upon the defensive against a formal assembly, all 
armed, in the city, and close by their own senate-house. Feeling 
themselves too weak to attempt any force, they sent deputies to 
the Anakeion to negotiate and offer concessions. They engaged 
to publish the list of Zhe Five Thousand, and to convene them 
for the purpose of providing for the periodical cessation and 
renewal of the Four Hundred, by rotation from the Five Thou- 
sand, in such order as the latter themselves should determine. 
But they entreated that time might be allowed for effecting this, 
and that internal peace might be maintained, without which there 
was no hope of defence against the enemy without. Many of 
the hoplites in the city itself joined the assembly in the Anakeion, 
and took part in the debates. The position of the Four Hundred 
being no longer such as to inspire fear, the tongues of speakers 
were now again loosed, and the ears of the multitude again 
opened, for the first time since the arrival of Peisander from 
Samos, with the plan of the oligarchical conspiracy. Such re- 
newal of free and fearless public speech, the peculiar life-prin- 
ciple of the democracy, was not less wholesome in tranquillizing 
intestiné discord than in heightening the sentiment of common 
patriotism against the foreign enemy.! The assembly at length 
dispersed, after naming an early future time for a second assem- 
bly, to bring about the reéstablishment of harmony in the theatre 
of Dionysus.2 

On the day, and at the hour, when this assembly in the theatre 
of Dionysus was on the point of coming together, the news ran 





1 Thucyd. viii, 93. Td d wav rAWVSO¢ rev érAtrév, Grd WOAASY Kat 
mpdog TodAode Adyur ytyvopévar, Hrtarepoy hy } rpbre- 
pov, Kai égoBPeiro paaAtora repl rod mavrog moAatTinod. 

* Thucyd. viii, 93. Evveydpyoav 62 dor’ é¢ gutpav bnrav éxxanoiav 
rotjoat tv TH Atovuciy wept dpovotag. 

The definition of time must here allude to the morrow, or to the day fol- 
lowing the morrow ; at least it seems impossible that the city could be lefs 
longer than this interval without a government. 
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through Peireus and Athens, that the forty-two triremes under 
the Lacedemonian Agesandridas, having recently quitted the 
harbor of Megara, were sailing along the coast of Salamis in the 
direction towards Peireus. Such an event, while causing uni- 
versal consternation throughout the city, confirmed all the previ- 
ous warnings of Theramenés as to the treasonable destination“of 
the citadel recently demolished, and every one rejoiced that the 
demolition bad been accomplished just in time. Foregoing their 
intended assembly, the citizens rushed with one accord down to 
Peirzus, where some of them took post to garrison the walls and 
the mouth of the harbor; others got aboard the triremes lying 
in the harbor: others, again, launched some fresh triremes from 
the boat-houses into the water. Agesandridas rowed along the 
shore, near the mouth of Peireus; but found nothing to promise 
concert within, or tempt him to the intended attack. Accordingly, 
he passed by and moved onward to Sunium, in a southerly direc- 
tion. Having doubled the Cape of Sunium, he then turned his 
course along the coast of Attica northward, halted for a little 
while between Thorikus and Prasis, and presently took station at 
Orépus.! 

Though relieved, when they found that he passed by Peirzeus 
without making any attack, the Athenians knew that his destina- 
tion must now be against Eubcea; which to them was hardly less 
important than Peirzeus, since their main supplies were derived 
from that island. Accordingly, they put to sea at once with all 
the triremes which could be manned and got ready in the harbor. 
But from the hurry of the occasion, coupled with the mistrust and 
dissension now reigning, and the absence of their great naval force 
at Samos, the crews mustered were raw and ill-selected, and the 
armament inefficient. Polystratus, one of the members of the 
Four Hundred, perhaps others of them also, were aboard; men 
who had an interest in defeat rather than victory.2 Thymocha- 





1 Thucyd. viii, 94. 

2 Lysias, Orat. xx, pro Polystrato, c. 4, p. 676, Reisk. 

From another passage in this oration, it would seem that Polystratus was 
in’ command of the fleet, possibly enough, in conjunction with Thymo- 
charés, according to a common Athenian practice (c. 5, p. 679). His son, 
who defends him, affirms that he was wounded in the battle. 4 

Diodorus (xiii, 34) metitions the discord among the crews on board these 
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rés, the admiral, conducted them round Cape Sunium to Eretria in 
Eubcea, where he found a few other triremes, which made up his 
whole fleet to thirty-six sail. 

He had scarcely reached the harbor and disembarked, when, 
without allowing time for his men to procure refreshment, he 
‘ound himself compelled to fight a battle with the forty-two ships 
of Agesandridas, who had just sailed across from Ordépus, and 
was already approaching the harbor. This surprise had been 
brought about by the anti-Athenian party in Eretria, who took 
care, on the arrival of Thymocharés, that no provisions should be 
found in the market-place, so that his men were compelled to 
disperse and obtain them from houses at the extremity of the 
town; while at the same time a signal was hoisted, visible at 
Orépus on the opposite side of the strait, less than seven miles 
broad, indicating to Agesandridas the precise moment for bringing 
his fleet across to the attack, with their crews fresh after the 
morning meal. Thymocharés, on seeing the approach of the 
enemy, ordered his men aboard ; but, to his disappointment, many 
of them were found to be so far off that they could not be brought 
back in time, so that he was compelled to sail out and meet the 
Peloponnesians with ships very inadequately manned. Ina battle 
immediately outside of the Eretrian harbor, he was, after a short 
contest, completely defeated, and his fleet driven back upon the 
shore. Some of his ships escaped to Chalkis, others to a fortified 
post garrisoned by the Athenians themselves, not far from Ere- 
tria; yet not less than twenty-two triremes, out of the whole - 
thirty-six, fell into the hands of Agesandridas, and a large pro- 
portion of the crews were slain or made prisoners. Of those 
seamen who escaped, too, many found their death from the hands 
of the Eretrians, into whose city they fled for shelter. On the 
news of this battle, not merely Eretria, but also all Euboea, — 
except Oreus in the north of the island, which was settled by 
Athenian kleruchs,— declared<its revolt from Athens, which 
bad been intended more than a year before, and took measures 
for defending itself in concert with Agesandridas and the Boo- 
tians.! 
ships under Thymocharés, almost the only point which we learn from his 
meagre nqtice of this interesting period. 

1 Thucyd. viii, 5; viii, 95. 
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Ill could Athens endure a disaster, in itself so insmense and 
aggravated, under the present distressed condition of the city. 
Her last fleet was destroyed, her nearest and thost precious island 
torn from her side; an island, which of late had yielded more to 
her wants than Attica itself, but which was now about to become 
a hostile and aggressive neighbor.! The previous revolt of Eubcea, 
occurring thirty-four years before, during the maximum of 
Athenian power, had been even then a terrible blow to Athens, 
and formed one of the main circumstances which forced upon her 
the humiliation of the Thirty years’ truce. But this second re- 
volt took place when site had not only no means of reconquering 
the island, but no means even of defending Peirzus against the 
blockade by the enemy’s fleet. The dismay and terror excited 
by the news at Athens was unbounded, even exceeding what had 
been felt after the Sicilian catastrophe, or the revolt of Chios. 
Nor was there any second reserve now in the treasury, such as 
the thousand talents which had rendered such essential service 
on the last-mentioned occasion. In addition. to their foreign 
dangers, the Athenians were farther weighed down by two intes- 
tine calamities in themselves hardly supportable, — alienation of 
their own fleet at Samos, and the discord, yet unappeased, within, 
their own walls; wherein the Four Hundred still held provision- 
ally the reins of government, with the ablest and most unscru- 
pulous leaders at their head. In the depth of their despair, the 
Athenians expected nothing less than to see the victorious fleet 
of Agesandridas — more than sixty triremes strong, including the 
recent captures — off the Peirseus, forbidding all importation, 
and threatening them with approaching famine, in combination 
with Agis and Dekeleia. The enterprise would have been easy 
for there were neither ships nor seamen to repel him; and his 
arrival at this critical moment would most probably have enabled 
the -Four Hundred to resume their ascendency, with the means- 
as well as the disposition tq introduce a Lacedemonian garrison 





2 Thucyd. viii, 95. To show what Eubcea became at a later period, see 
Demosthenés, De Fals. Legat. c. 64, p. 409: ra éy EtPoig xaracxevaody. 
odueva dpunrnpia bg’ tac, etc.; and Demosthenés, De Coroné, c. 71; én- 
doug 8 7 SaAacoa tnd tév bx ri¢ EvBolac dppuopévwr Anordy yéyove, ete. 
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into the city.1 And though the arrival of the Athenian fleet 
from Samos would -havye prevented this extremity, yet it could 
not have arrived ® time, except on the supposition of a pro- 
longed blockade: moreover, its mere transfer from Samos to 
Athens would have left Ionia and the Hellespont defenceless 
against the Lacedemonians and Persians, and would have caused 
the loss of all the Athenian empire. Nothing could have 
saved Athens, if the Lacedemonians at this juncture had acted 
with reasonable vigor, instead of confining their efforts to Kubeea, 
now an easy and certain conquest. As on the former occasion, 
when Antiphon and Phrynichus went to Sparta prepared to make 
any sacrifice for the purpose of obtaining Lacedzmonian aid and 
accommodation, so now, in a still greater degree, Athens owed 
her salvation only to the fact that the enemies actually before 
her were indolent and dull Spartans, not enterprising Syracusans | 
under the conduct of Gylippus.2° And this is the second occasion, 
we may add, on which Athens was on the brink of ruin in. con- 
sequence of the policy of Alkibiadés in retaining the armament 
at Samos. 

Fortunately for the Athenians, no Agesandridas appeared off 
Peirseus ; so that the twenty triremes, which they confrived to 
man as a remnant for defence, had no enemy to repel.3 Accord- 
ingly, the Athenians were allowed to enjoy an interval of repose 
. which-enabled them to recover partially both from consternation 
and from intestine discord... It was their first proceeding, when 
the hostile fleet did not appear, to convene a public assembly ; 
and that too in the Pnyx itself, the habitual scene of the demo- 
- cratical assemblies, well calculated to reinspire that patriotism 
which had now been dumb and smouldering for the ,four last 
months. In this assembly, the tide of opinion ran vehemently 
against the Four Hundred:4 even those, who, like the Board of 





' Thucyd. viii, 96. MaAcora 6” abrodc nai dt éyyurarou eSopiBet, el of 
moAéutoe ToApHoovat vevixnndtes ebdde agpav én? rdv Tleipata Epnuov bvra 
vedyv wAety: Kat dcov obk ibn bvoutlov atrode mapeivat. “Owep av, el 
ToAunpotrepot hoary, pediug ay Exoinoav: nat } dtéornoay a» 
Ere waGAdov tiv roAw Epoppodvtec, ) el EroAsépxovy pévovres, Kat Tac a’ 
Iwviac vaic qviyracay dv BonYioat, etc. 

™ Thucyd. viii. 96; vii, 21-55. 3 Thucyd. viii, 97. 

‘ It is to this assembly that I refer, with confidence, the remarkable dia 
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elders entitled probili had originally counselled their appoint- 
ment, now denounced them along with the rest, though severely 
taunted by the oligarchical leader Peisander for their inconsisten- 
cy. Votes were finally passed: 1. To depose the Four Hundred ; 
2. To place the whole government in the hands of Zhe Five 
Thousand ; 8. Every citizen, who furnished a panoply, either for 
himself or for any one else, was to be of right a member of this 
body of Zhe. Five Thousand; 4. No citizen was to receive pay 
for any political function, on pain of becoming solemnly accursed, 
or excommunicated.! Such were the points determined by the 





logue of contention between Peisander and Sophoklés, one of the Athenian 

probiili, mentioned in Aristotel. Rhetoric. iii, 18,2. There was no other 

occasion on which the Four Hundred were ever publicly thrown upon their 
” defence at Athens. - 

This was not Sophoklés the tragic poet, but another person of the same 
name, who appears afterwards as one of the oligarchy of Thirty. 

1 Thuéyd. viii, 97. Ka? éxxAnaiay Evvédeyov, piav pay ebdde réte xpiroy 
é¢ riv Tvixa xadovpévyy, obrep nat GAAore elodecav, tv Frep nai rove retpa- 
Kooiouc katanatoavtes Toig mevTraktaxtAiore bpndgioavro ra mpay- 
para napadoivar’ elvas d2 atréyv, brocot xai brAG napéxor- 
Tat kat poddy pydéva dépery, undepia apyy, el 62 uy, Ewaparoy éroinoayro. 
*Eytyvovto d& kat GAAat borepov ruxval ExxAhorat, ay’ Gv xal vopodérag 
wat rdaAra tpngicavtro t¢ thy wodtreiay, 

In this passage I dissent from the commentators on two points. First, 
they understand this number Five Thousand as a real definite list of citizers, 
containing five thousand names, neither more nor less. Secondly, they con- 
strue voyoWérac, not in the ordinary meaning which it bears in Athenian 
constitutienal language, but in the sense of Svyypagei¢ (c. 67), “persons to 
model the constitution, corresponding to the fvyypagéi¢ appointed by the 
aristocratical party a little before,” to use the words of Dr. Arnold. 

As to the first point, which is sustained also by Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. 
ch. xxviii, vol. iv, p.51, 2d ed.), Dr. Arnold really admits what is the 
ground of my opinion, when he says : “ Of course the umber of citizens 
eapable of providing themselves with heavy arms must have much exceeded 
Jive thousand: and it is said in the defence of Polystratus, one of the Four 
Hundred (Lysias, p. 675, Reisk.), that he drew up a list of nine thousand 
But we must suppose that all who could furnish heavy arms were eligible 
into the number of the Five Thousand, whether the members were fixed on by 
lot, by election, or by rotation ; as it had been proposed to appoint the Four 
Handred by rotation out of the Five Thousand (viii, 93).” _ 

Dr. Arnold here throws out a supposition which by no means conforms 
to the exact sense of the words of Thucydidés — elvaz 62 abréy, Srrocot Kar 
ania rapéyovrat. These words distinctly signify, that all who furnished 


~~ 
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first assembly held in the Pnyx. The archons, the senate of 
Five Hundred, etc., were renewed : after which many other assem- 
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heavy arms should be of the Five Thousand ; should belong of right to that body : 
which is something different from being eligible into the number of the Five 
Thousand, either by lot, rotation, or otherwise. The language of Thucydidés, 
when he describes, in the passage referred to by Dr. Arnold, c. 93, the pro- 
jected formation of the Four Hundred by rotation out of the Five Thousand, 
is very different: xat ix rottrwy év péper todg tetpakocious EcecVat, etc. 
M. Boeckh (Public Economy of Athens, bk. ii, ch. 21, p. 268, Eng. Tr.) is not 
satisfactory in his description of this event. 

The idea which I conceive of the Five Thousand, as a number existing 
from the commencement only in talk and imagination, neither realized nor 
intended to be realized, coincides with the full meaning of this passage of 
Thucydidés, as well as with everything which he had before said about them. 

I will here add that doco: 5rAa mapéyovras means persons furnishing 
arms, not for themselves alone, hut for others also (Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 
4,15.) ° 
As to the second point, the signification of vouoPérac, I stand upon the 
general use of that word in Athenian political language: see the explana 
tion earlier in this History, vol. v, ch. xlvi, p.373. It is for the commenta- 
tors to produce some justification of the unusual meaning which they assign 
to it: “ persons to model the constitution ; commissioners who drew up the 
new constitution,” as Dr. Arnold, in concurrence with the rest, translates it. 
Until some justification is produced, I venture to believe that vouotéra: is a 
word which would not be used in that sense with reference to nominees 
chosen by the democracy, and intended to act with the democracy ; for it 
implies a final, decisive, authoritative determination ; whereas the évyypageic, 
or “commissioners to draw up a constitution,” were only invested with the 
function of submitting something for approbation to the public asgembly or 
competent authority ; that is, assuming that the public assembly remained 
an efficient reality. 

Moreover, the words «a? rdAAa would hardly be used in immediate se- 
quence to voyovérag, if the latter word meant that which the commentators 
suppose : “Commissioners for framing a constitution, and the other things 
towards the constitution.” Such commissioners are surely far too prominent 
and initiative in their function to be named in this way. Let us add, that 
the most material items in the new constitution, if we are so to call it, have 
already been distinctly specified as settled by public vote, before there vopo- 
Vérat are even named. 

It is important to notice, that even the Thirty, who were named six years 
" afterwards to draw up a constitution, at the moment when Sparta was mis- 
tress of Athens, and when the people were thoroughly put down, are not 
called Nouodérat, but are named by a circumlocution equivalent to vyypa- 
eeic—"Edoge 7 dnug, Tpiaxovra avdpas éAéaSat, of rode marpiovg vououc Evy- 
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blies were also held, in which nomothets, dikasts, and other in- 
stitutions essential to the working of the democracy, were consti- 
tuted. Various other votes were also passed; especially one, on 
the proposition of Kritias, seconded by Theramenés,! to restore 
Alkibiadés and some of his friends from exile; while messages 
were farther despatched, both to him and to the armament at 
Samos, doubtless confirming the recent nomination of generals, 
apprizing them of what had recently occurred at Athens, as well 
as bespeaking their full concurrence and unabated efforts against 
the common enemy. 

Thucydidés bestows marked eulogy upon the general spirit of 
moderation and patriotic harmony which now reigned at Athens, 
and which directed the political proceedings of the people.2 But 
he does not countenance the belief, as he has been sometimes 
understood, nor is it true in point of: fact, that they now intro- 
duced a new constitution. Putting an end to the oligarchy, and 
to the rule of the Four Hundred, they restored the old democracy 





ypapovot, kal’ od¢ roAtrebcovet.— Alpedévrec 82, é¢’ gb Te Evyypawat vopoug 
ka oborivac roAtreboo.vro, TobTove pev det EueArov Ebyypadey re Kat dro- 
decxvbvat, etc. (Xenophon, Hellen. ii, 3, 2-11.) Xenophon calls Kritias and 
Chariklés the nomothets of the Thirty (Memor. i, 2, 30), but this is not 
democracy. ; 

For the signification of Nouodérn¢ (applied most generally to Solon, 
sometimes to others, either by rhetorical looseness or by ironical taunt), or 
Nopedérat, a numerous body of persons chosen and sworn, see Lysias cont. 
Nikomach. sects. 3, 33, 37; Andokidés de Mysteriis, sects. 81-85, c.14, p. 38, 
where the nomothet# are a sworn body of Five Hundred, exercising, con- 
jointly with the senate, the function of accepting or rejecting laws proposed 
to them. 

? Plutarch, Alkibiadés, c. 33. Cornelius Nepos (Alkibiad. c. 5, and Dio- 
dorus, xiii, 38-42) mentions Theramenés as the principal author of the 
decree for restoring Alkibiadés from exile. But the precise words of the elegy 
composed by Kritias, wherein the latter vindicates this proceeding to him- 
self, are cited by Plutarch, and are very good evidence. Doubtless many of 
the leading men supported, and none opposed, the proposition. 

* Thacyd. viii, 97. Kal oby fxcora 67 Tov mpGrov ypdvov bri ye suod AV7- 
vaiot daivovrat ed rodtreboavTec: petpia yap 7h re é¢ trode ddiyoug Kal rods 
modAovs Siyxpacic éyéveto, xai tx rovypay Tov xpayparuv yevouévur TodTo 
MpGTov aviaveyKe THY THALY. 

I refer the reader to a note on this passage in one of my former volumes, 
and on the explanation given of it by Dr. Arnold (see vol. v, ch. xlv, p. 330). 
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seemingly with only two modifications, first, the partial limita. 
tion of the right of suffrage; next, the discontinuance of all 
payment for political functions. ‘The impeachment against Anti- 
phon, tried immediately afterwards, went before the senate and 
the dikastery exactly according to the old democratical forms of 
procedure. But we must presume that the senate, the dikasts, 
the nomothete, the eklglesiasts, or citizens who attended the as- 
sembly, the public orators who prosecuted state-criminals, or de- 
fended any law when it was impugned, must have worked for the 
time without pay. 

Moreover, the two modifications above mentioned were of little 
practical effect. The exclusive body of Five Thousand citizens, 
professedly constituted at this juncture, was neither exactly real 
ized, nor long retained. It was constituted, even now, more as a 
nominal than as a real limit; a nominal total, yet no longer a 
mere blank, as the Four Hundred had originally produced it, but 
containing, indeed, a number of individual names greater than 
the total, and without any ‘assignable line of demarkation. The 
mere fact, that every one who furnished a panoply was entitled © 
to be of the Five Thousand,— and not they alone, but others 
besides,! — shows that no care was taken to adhere either to that 
or to any other precise number. If we may credit a speech 
composed by Lysias,2 the Four Hundred had themselves, after 
the demolition of their intended fortress at Ectioneia, and when 
power was passing out of their hands, appointed a committee of 
their number to draw up for the first time a real list of The Five 
Thousand; and Polystratus, a member of that committee, takes 
credit with the succeeding democracy for having made the list 
comprise nine thousand names instead of five thousand. As this 
list of Polystratus — if, indeed, it ever existed — was never 
either published or adopted, I merely notice the description given 
of it, to illustrate my position that the number Five Thousand 
was now understood on all sides as an indefinite expression for a 


1 The words of Thucydidés (viii, 97), elvar 62 adrayv, drocot rat brAa 
mapéxyovrat, show that this body was not composed exclusively of those who 
furnished panoplies. It could never have been intended, for example, to 
exclude the hippeis, or knights. - 

* Lysias, Orat. xx, pro Polystrato, c. 4, p. 675, Reisk. 
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suffrage extensive, but not universal. The number had been first 
invented Ly Antiphon and the leaders of the Four Hundred, to 
cloak their own usurpation and intimidate the democracy : next, 
it served the purpose of Theramenés and the minority of the 
Four Hundred, as a basis on which to raise a sort of dynastic 
opposition, to use modern phraseology, within the limits of the 
oligarchy; that is, without appearing to overstep principles 
acknowledged by the oligarchy* themselves: lastly, it was em- 
ployed by the democratical party generally as a convenient mid- 
dle term to slide back into the old system, with as little dispute 
as possible ; for Alkibiadés and the armament had sent word home 
that they adhered to the Five Thousand, and to the abolition of 
salaried civil functions.! 

- But exclusive suffrage of the so-called Five Thousand, espe- 
cially with the expansive numerical construction now adopted, 
was of little value either to themselves or to the state ;2 while it 
was an insulting shock to the feelings of the excluded multitude, 
especially to brave and active seamen like the parali. Though 
prudent as a step of momentary transition, it could not stand, nor 
wag any attempt made to preserve it in permanence, amidst a 
community so long accustomed to universal citizenship, and where 
the necessities of defence against the enemy called for energetic 
efforts from all the citizens. 

Even as to the gratuitous functions, the members of the Five 
Thousand themselves would soon become tired, not less than the 
poorer freemen, of serving without pay, as senators or in other 
ways; so that nothing but absolute financial deffeit would pre- 
vent the reéstablishment, entire or partial, of the pay.? And 
that deficit was never so complete as to stop the disbursement of 


' Thucyd. viii, 86. 

® Thucyd. viii, 92. 1d pév Karacrijoas perdxovs toootrouc, dvrixpug dy 
O7[Lov Hyobpevol, ete. 

3 See the valuable financial inscriptions in M. Boeckh’s Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum, part i, nos. 147, 148, which attest considerable disbursements for 
the diobely in 410-409 a.c. 

Nor does it seem that there was much diminution during these same years 
in the private expenditure and ostentation of the Chorégi at the festivals 
and other exhibitions : see the Oration xxi, of Lysias —’Arodoyia Awpodo- 
xiag, c. 1, 2, pp. 698-700, Reiske. 
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the diobely, or distribution of two oboli to each citizen on occa- 
sion of various religious festivals. Such distribution continued 
without interruption ; though perhaps the number of occasions on 
which it was made may have been lessened. 

How far or under what restriction, any reéstablishment of civil 
pay obtained footing during the seven years between the Four 
Hundred and the Thirty, we cannot say. But leaving this point 
undecided, we can show, that within a year after the deposition of 
the Four Hundred, the suffrage of the so-called Five Thousand 
expanded into the suffrage of all Athenians without exception, or 
into the full antecedent democracy. A memorable decree, passed 
about eleven months after that event, —at the commencement 
of the archonship of Glaukippus (June 410 B.c.), when the 
senate of Five Hundred, the dikasts, and other civil functiona- 
ries, were renewed for the coming year, pursuant to the ancient 
democratical practice, — exhibits to us the full democracy not 
merely in action, but in all the glow of feeling called forth by a 
recent restoration. It seems to have been thought that this first 
renewal of archons and other functionaries, under the revived 
democracy, ought to be stamped by some emphatic proclamation 
of sentiment, analogous to the solemn and heart-stirring oath 

taken in the preceding year at Samos. Accordingly, Demophan- 
tus proposed and carried a (psephism or) decree,! prescribing the 
form of an oath to be taken by all Athenians to stand by the 
democratical constitution. 

The terms of his psephism and oath are striking. “If any 
man subvert the democracy at Athens, or hold any magistracy 
after the democracy has been subverted, he shall be an enemy 
of the Athenians. Let him be put to death with impunity, and 
let his property be confiscated to the public, with the reservation 
of a tithe to Athéné. Let the man who has killed him, and the ac- 
complice privy to the act, be accounted holy and of good religious 





1 About the date of this psephism, or decree, see Boeckh, Staatshaushal- 
tung der Athener, vol. ii, p. 168, in the comment upon sundry inscriptions 
appended to his work, not included in the English translation by Mr, 
Lewis ; also Meier, De Bonis Damnatorum, sect. ii, pp. 6-10. Wachsmuth 
erroneously places the date of it after the Thirty; see Hellen. Altorth. # 

x, p. 267 
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odor. Let all Athenians swear an oath under the sacrifice of 
fall-giown victims, in their respective tribes and demes, to kill 
bim.! Let the oath be as follows: ‘I will kill with my own 
hand, if I am able, any man who shall subvert the democracy at 
Athens, or who shall hold any office in future after the democ- 
racy has been subverted, or shall rise in arms for the purpose of 
making himself a despot, or shall help the despot to establish 
himself. And if any one else shall kill him, I will account the 
slayer to be holy as respects both gods and demons, as having 
slain an enemy of the Athenians. And I engage by word, by 
deed, and by vote, to sell his property and make over one-half 
of the proceeds to the slayer, without withholding anything. If 
any man shall perish in slaying or in trying to slay the despot, 
I will be kind both to him and to his children, as to Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton, and their descendants. And I hereby break 
and renounce all oaths which have been sworn hostile to the 


. Athenian people, either at Athens or at the camp (at Samos) or 


elsewhere.?” Let all Athenians swear this as the regular oath, 
immediately before the festival of the Dionysia, with sacrifice and 
full-grown victims;3 invoking upon him who keeps it, good 





‘ Andokidés de Mysteriis, sects. 95-99. (c. 16, p. 48, R.) —'O od’ droxrei- 
vag Tov Taira wotgoavra, Kal 6 ovpBovaeboac, Satog Ecru Kai ebayfe. ’Opboat 
o An vaiovg évavras, xa? lepay redciov, kata gvAae Kai Kata 
07, LOUC, GroKreivey Toy TadTa TotHoayTa. 

The comment of Sievers (Commentationes De Xenophontis Hellenicis, 
Berlin, 1833, pp. 18, 19) on the events of this time, is not clear. 

* Andokidés de Mysteriis, sects. 95-99. (c. 16, p.48, R.) “Ozocos & dpxoe 
ducpovrar "ADHvygow ftv ro aorparorédy h GAAVi mov bvavrion TH 
d7uy THY ’ASnvaiuy, Abo Kai addins. 

To what particular anti-constitutional oaths allusion is here made, we 
cannot tell. All those of the oligarchical conspirators, both at Samos and 
at Athens, are doubtless intended to be abrogated: and this oath, like that 
of the armament at Samos (Thucyd. viii, 75), is intended to be sworn by 
every one, including those who had before been members of the oligarchi- 
cal conspiracy. Perhaps it may also be intended to abrogate the covenant 
sworn by the members of the political clubs or fvywudoras among them- 
selves, in so far as it pledged them ‘o anti-constitutional acts (Thucyd. viii, 
54-81). 

* Andokidés de Mysteriis, sects. 95-99, (c. 16, p. 48, R. ) Taira d2 dpuo- 
cavrav "ASynvaio: m&avrec nae lepdy rereiav, rov voutpov Spxov, mpd 
Avovvcioy, etc. Z . 
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things in abundance ; but upon him who breaks it, destruction for 
himself as well as for his family.” 

Such was the remarkable decree which the Athenians not only 
passed in senate and public assembly, less than a year after the 
deposition of the Four Hundred, but also caused to be engraved 
on a column close to the door of the senate-house. It plainly 
indieates, not merely that the democracy had returned, but an 
unusual intensity of democratical feeling along with it. The 
constitution which all the Athenians thus swore to maintain by 
the most strenuous measures of defence, must have been a con- 
stitution in which al] Athenians had political rights, not one of 
Five Thousand privileged persons excluding the rest.1 This de- 
cree became invalid after the expulsion of the Thirty, by the 
general resolution then passed not to act upon any laws passed 
before the archonship of Eukleidés, unless specially reénacted. 
But the column on which it stood engraved still remained, and 
the words were read upon it, at least down to the time of the 
orator Lykurgus, eighty years afterwards.? 

The mere deposition of the Four Hundred, however, and the 
transfer of political power to the Five Thousand, which took 
place in the first public assembly held after the defeat off Ere- 
tria, was sufficient to induce most of the violent leaders of the 
Four Hundred forthwith to leave Athens. Peisander, Alexiklés, 
and others, went off secretly to Dekeleia:3 Aristarchus alone 
a 

? Those who think that a new constitution was established, after the de- 
position of the Four Hundred, are perplexed to fix the period at which the 
old democracy was restored.’ K. F. Hermann and others suppose, without 
any special proof, that it was restored at the time when Alkibiadés returned 
to Athens in 407 8.c. See K. F. Hermann, Griech. Staats Alterthiimer, s. 
167, note 13. 

* Lykurgus adv, Tokai: sect, 131, c. 31, p. 295 : compare Demosthen, 
adv. Leptin. sect. 138, c. 34, p. 506. 

If we wanted any proof, how perfectly reckless and unmeaning is the 
mention of the name of Solon by the orators, we should find it in this pas- 
sage of Andokidés. He calls this psephism of Demophantus a law of pon 
(sect. 96) : see above in this History, vol. iii, ch. xi, p. 122. 

* Thucyd: viti, 98. Most of these fugitives returned six years shivers 
after the battle of Adgospotami, when the Athenian people again became 
subject to an oligarchy in the persons of the Thirty. Several of them be- 
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made his flight the means of inflicting a new wound upon his 
country. Being among the number of the generals, he availed 
himself of this authority to march— with some of the rudest 
among those Scythian archers, who did the police duty of the city 
— to Génoé, on the Boeotian frontier, which was at that moment 
under siege by a body of Corinthians and Beotians united. 
Aristarchus, in concert with the besiegers, presented himself to 
the garrison, and acquainted them that Athens and Sparta had 
just concluded peace, one of the conditions of which was that 
(Enoé should be surrendered to the Boeotians. He therefore, as 
general, ordered them to evacuate the place, under the benefit of a 
truce to return home. ‘The garrison having been closely blocked 
up, and kept wholly ignorant of the actual condition of politica, 
obeyed the order without reserve; so that the Bootians acquired 
possession of this very important frontier position, a new thorn 
in the side of Athens, besides Dekeleia.! 

.Thus was the Athenian democracy again restored, and the 
divorce between the city and the armament at Samos terminated, 
after an interruption of about four months by the successful con- 
spiracy of the Four Hundred. It was only by a sert of miracle 
— or rather by the incredible backwardness and stupidity of her 
foreign enemies —that Athens escaped alive from this nefarious 


. aggression of her own ablest and wealthiest citizens. That the 


victorious democracy should animadvert upon and punish the 
principal actors concerned in it, — who had satiated their own 


- selfish ambition at the cost of so much suffering, anxiety, and 


peril to their .country, — was nothing more than rigorous justice. 
But the circumstances of the case were peculiar: for the counter- 
revolution had been accomplished partly by the aid of a minority 
among the Four Hundred themselves,—'Theramenés, Aristo- 
kratés, and others, together with the Board of Elders called Pro- 
bili, — all of whom had been, at the outset, either principals or 





came members of the senate which worked under the Thirty (Lysias cont. 
Agorat. sect. 80, c. 18. p. 495). 

Whether Aristotelés and Chariklés were among the number of the Four 
Hundred who now went into exile, as Wattenbach affirms (De Quadringent. 
Ath. Factione, p..66), seems not clearly made out. 

1 Thucyd. viii, 89, 90.. ’Apiorapyoc, dvip bv roic paAora wat éx wieiorow 
bvavriog TH djug, ete. 
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accomplices in that system of terrorism and assassination, where- 
by the democracy had been overthrown and the oligarchical 
rulers established in the senate-house. The earlier operations 
of the conspiracy, therefore, though among its worst features, 
could not be exposed to inquiry and trial without compromising 
these parties as fellow-criminals. Theramenés evaded this diffi- 
culty, by selecting for animadversion a recent act of the majority 
of the Four Hundred, which he and his partisans had opposed, and 
on which therefore he had no interests adverse either to justice 
or to the popular feeling. He stood foremost to impeach the last 
embassy sent by the Four Hundred to Sparta, sent with instruc- 
tions to purchase peace and alliance at almost any price, and 
connected with the construction of the fort at Ectioneia for the 
reception of an enemy’s garrison. This act of manifest treason, 
in which Antiphon, Phrynichus, and ten other known envoys were 
concerned, was chosen as the special matter for public trial and 
~unishment, not less on public grounds than with a view to his 
own favor in the renewed democracy. But the fact that it was 
Theramenés who thus denounced his old friends and fellow-con- 
-spirators, after having lent hand and heart to their earlier and 
not less guilty deeds, was long remembered as a treacherous be- 
trayal, and employed in after days as an excuse for atrocious 
injustice against himself.! 
Of the twelve envoys who went on this mission, all except - 
Phrynichus, Antiphon, Archeptolemus, and Onomaklés, seem to 
have already escaped to Dekeleia or elsewhere. Phrynichus, as 
I have mentioned a few pages above, had been assassinated several 
days before. Respecting his memory, a condemnatory vote had 
already been just passed by the restored senate of Five Hundred, ~ 
decreeing that his property should be confiscated and his house 
razed to the ground, and conferring the gift of citizenship, to- 
gether with a pecuniary recompense, on two foreigners who 


1 Lysias cont. Eratosthen, c. 11, p. 427, sects.66-68. BovAduevog dé (The- 
ramenés) TO tuerépp TAGIE wiaTdg Joxeiv elvat, *AvripGvra Kal ‘ApxerrroAe- 
prov, gidrarouc évrag abr¢, xatnyopay aréxtewev: ele Tooottov de Kakiag . 
HAdev, Gore dua pev 61a tiv mpd¢ exeivove riorev oat karedovAboaro, dia 
62 THy mpde tude Tod didour aradAeceY. 

Comp ire Xenophon, Hellen, i‘, 3. 80-33 
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claimed to have assassinated him.' The other three, Antiphon, 
Archeptolemus, and Onomaklés,? were presented in name to the 
senate by the generals, of whom probably Theramenés was one, 
as having gone on a mission to Sparta for purposes of mischief 
to Athens, partly on board an enemy’s ship, partly through the 
Spartan garrison at Dekeleia. Upon this presentation, doubtless 
a document of some length and going into particulars, a senator 
named Andron moved: That the generals, aided by any ten sena- 
tors whom they may choose, do seize the three persons accused, 
and hold them in custody for trial; that the thesmothete do send 
to each of the three a formal summons, to prepare themselves for 
trial on a future day before the dikastery, on the charge of high 
treason, and do bring them to trial on the day named; assisted 
by the generals, the ten senators chosen as auxiliaries, and any 
other citizen who may please to take part, as their accusers. 
Each of the three was to be tried separately, and, if condemned, 





1 That these votes, respecting the memory and the death of Phrynichus, 
preceded the trial of Antiphon, we may gather from the concluding words 
of the sentence passed upon Antiphon: see Plutarch, Vit. x, Oratt. p. 834, 
B: compare Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 313. 

Both Lysias and Lykurgus, the orators, contain statements about the 
death of Phrynichus which are not in harmony with Thucydidés. Both 
these orators agree in reporting the names of the two foreigners who claim 
ed to have slain Phrynichus, and whose claim was allowed by the people 
afterwards, in a formal reward and vote of citizenship, Thrasybulus of Kal- 
ydon, Apollodorus of Megara (Lysias cont. Agorat. c. 18, 492; Lykurg. 
cont. Leokrat. c. 29, p. 217). 

Lykurgus says that Phrynichus was assassinated by night, “near the 
fountain, hard by the willow-trees:” which is quite contradictory to Thu- 
cydidés, who states that the deed was done in daylight, and in the market- 
place. Agoratus, against whom the speech of Lysias is directed, pretended 
to have been one of the assassins, and claimed reward on that score. 

The story of Lykurgus, that the Athenian people, on the proposition of 
Kritias, exhumed and brought to trial the dead bodyof Phrynichus, and that 
Aristarchus and Alexiklés were put to death for undertaking its defence, is 
certainly in part false, and probably wholly false. Aristarchus was then at 
Cinoé, Alexiklés at Dekeleia. 

* Onomaklés had been one of the colleagues of Phrynichus, as general of 
the armament in Ionia, in the preceding autamn (Thucyd. viii, 25). 

In one of the Biographies of Thucydidés (p. xxii, in Dr. Arnold’s edition), 
it is stated that Onomaklés was executed along with the other two; but the 
document cited in the Pseudo-Plutarch contradicts this. 
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was to be dealt with according to the penal law of the city against 
traitors, or persons guilty of treason.1 

Though all the three persons thus indicated were at Athens, or 
at least were supposed to be there, on the day when this reso- 
lution was passed by the senate, yet, before it was executed, 
Onomakiés had fled; so that Antiphon and Archeptolemus only 
were imprisoned for trial. They too must have had ample op- 
portunity for leaving the city, and we might have presumed that 
Antiphon would have thought it quite as necessary to retire as 
Peisander and Alexiklés. So acute a man as he, at no time very 
popular, must have known that now at least he had drawn the 
sword against his fellow-citizens in a manner which could never 
be forgiven. However, he chose voluntarily to stay: and this 
man, who had given orders for taking off so many of the 
democratical speakers by private assassination, received from the 
democracy, when triumphant, full notice and fair trial on a dis- 
tinct and specific charge. The speech which he made in his 
defence, though it did not procure acquittal, was listened to, not 
merely with patience, but with admiration ; as we may judge from 
the powerful and lasting effect which it produced. Thucydidés 
describes it as the most magnificent defence against a capital 
charge which had ever come before him ;2 and the poet Agathon, 
doubtless a hearer, warmly complimented Antiphon on his elo- 
quence; to which the latter replied, that the approval of one such 
discerning judge was in his eyes an ample compensation for 
the unfriendly verdict of the multitude. Both he and Archep- 
tolemus were found guilty by the dikastery and condemned to 
the penalties of treason. They were handed over to the magis- 
trates called the Eleven, the chiefs of executive justice at Athens, 
to be put to death by the customary draught of hemlock. Their 


1 Plutarch, Vit. x, Oratt. p. 834; compare Xenophon, Hellenic..i, 7, 22. 

Apoléxis was one of the accusers of Antiphon: see Harpokration, v. Zra- 
oLorne. 

* Thucyd. viii, 68 ; Aristotel. Ethic. Eudem, iii, 5. 

Riihnken seems quite right (Dissertat. De Antiphont. p. 818, Reisk.) in 
considering the oration repli neragracews to be Antiphon’s defence of himself; 
though Westermann (Geschichte der Griesch. Beredsamkeit, p. 277) con- 
troverts this opinion. This oration is alluded to in several of the articles in 
Harpokration. 
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properties were confiscated, their houses were directed to be 
razed, and the vacant site to be marked by columns, with the 
inscription: “The residence of Antiphon the traitor, —of Ar. 
cheptolemus the traitor.” They were not permitted to be buried 
either in Attica, or in any territory subject to Athenian dominion. 
Their children, both legitimate and illegitimate, were deprived 
of the citizenship; and the citizen who should adopt any 
descendant of either of them, was to be himself in like manner 
disfranchised. 

Such was the sentence passed by the dikastery, pursuant to the 
Athenian law of treason. It was directed to be engraved on the 
same brazen column as the decree of honor to the slayers of 
Phrynichus. From that column it was transcribed, and has thus 
passed into history.! . 


1 So, Themistoklés, as a traitor, was not allowed to be buried in Attica 
(Thucyd. i, 188; Cornel. Nepos, Vit. Themistocl. ii, 10). His friends are 
said to have brought his bones thither secretly. 

2 It is given at length in Psendo-Piutarch, Vit. x, Oratt. pp. 883, 834. It 
was preserved by Cecilius, a Sicilian and rhetorical teacher, of the Augus- 
tan age; who possessed sixty orations ascribed to Antiphon, twenty-five of 
which he considered spurious. 

Antiphon left a daughter, whom Kallsschrus sued for in marriage, pursu- 
wnt to the forms of law, being entitled to do so on the score of near relation- 
ship (éedcxaoaro). Kalleschrus was himself one of the Four Hundred, 
perhaps a brother of Kritias. It seems singular that the legal power of suing 
at law for a female in marriage, by right of near kin (rod émidcxageadar), 
could extend to a female disfranchised and debarred from all rights of citi 
zenship. . 

If we may believe Harpokration, Andron, who made the motion in the 
senate for sending Antiphon and Archeptolemus to trial, had been himself 
a member of the Four Hundred oligarchs, as well as Theramenés (Harp. v. 


“"Avdpor). . 


The note of Dr. Arnold upon that passage (viii, 68) wherein Thucydidés 
calls Antiphon dperg obdevde Sorepoc, “ inferior to no man in virtue,” well 
deserves to be consulted. This passage shows, in a remarkable manner, what 
were the political and private qualities which determined the esteem of Thu- 
cydidés. It shows that his sympathies went along with the oligarchical party ; 
and that, while the exaggerations of opposition-speakers, or demagogues, 
such as those which he imputes to Kleon and Hyperbolus, provoked his bit- 
ter hatred, exiggerations of the oligarchical warfare, or multiplied assassi- 
nations, did pot make him like a man the worse. But it shows, at the.same 
time, his great candor inthe narration of facts ; for he gives an undisguised 
revelation both of the assassinations, and of the treason, of Antiphon. 
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How many of the Four Hundred oligarchs: actually came to 
trial or were punished, we have no means of knowing ; but there 
is ground for believing that none were put to death except Anti- 
phon and Archeptolemus, perhaps also Aristarchus, the betrayer 
of GEnoé to the Beotians. The latter is said to have been 
formally tried and condemned :1 though by what accident he 
afterwards came into the power of the Athenians, after having 
once effected his escape, we are not informed. The property of 
Peisander, he himself having escaped, was confiscated, and grant- 
ed either wholly or in part as a recompense to Apollodorus, one 
of the assassins of Phrynichus:? probably the property of the 
other conspicuous fugitive oligarchs was confiscated also. Poly- 
stratus, another of the Four Hundred, who had only become a 
member of that body a few days before its fall, was tried during 
absence, which absence his defenders afterwards accounted for, 
by saying that he had been wounded in the naval battle of Ere- 
tria, and heavily fined. It seems that each of the Four Hundred 
was called on to go through an audit and a trial of accountability, 
according to the practice general at Athens with magistrates going 
out of office. Such of them as did not appear to this trial were 
condemned to fine, to exile, or to have their names recorded as 
traitors: but most of those who did appear seem to have been 
acquitted ; partly, we are told, by bribes to the logistz, or auditing 
officers, though some were condemned either to fine or to partial 
political disability, along with those hoplites who had been the 
most marked partisans of the Four Hundred.3 





1 Xenoph. Hellenic. i, 7, 28. "This is the natural meaning of the passage; 
though it may also mean that a day for trial was named, but that Aristar- 
chus did not appear. Aristarchus may possibly have been made prisoner in 
one of the engagements which took place between the garrison of Dekeleia 
and the Athenians. The Athenian exiles in a body established themselves 
at Dekeleia, and carried on constant war with the citizens at Athens: sce 
Lysias, De Bonis Nicis Fratris, Or. xviii, ch. 4, p. 604: Pro Polystrato, Orat. 
xx, c. 7, p. 688; Andokidés de Mysteriis, c.17, p. 50. 

* Lysias, De Ole& Sacra, Or. vii, ch. ii, p. 263, Reisk. 

* “ Quadringentis ipsa dominatio fraudi non fuit ; imo qui cum Theramene 
et Aristocrate steterant, in magno honore habiti sunt: omnibus autem ra- 
tiones reddenda# fuerunt ; qui solum vertissent, proditores judicati sunt, 
nomina in publico proposita.” (Wattenbach, De Quadringentorum Athenis 
Factione, p. 65.) 
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Indistinctly as-we make out the particular proceedings of the 
Athenian people at this restoration of the democracy, we know 


From the psephism of Patrokleidés, passed six years subsequently, after 
the battle of ZZgospotamos, we learn that the names of such among the Four 
Hundred as did not stay to take their trial, were engraved on pillars distinct 
from those who were tried and condemned either to fine or to various disa- 
bilities ; Andokidés de Mysteriis, sects. 75-78: Kai dca évéuara tov terpa- 
xooiwy tivdc tyyéypanrat, } GAAo Te wept Tov bv TH bAtyapyig mpayévroy 
Eore wov yeypanpévov, TWAHY broca Ev orHnaAatc yéypantat Toy 
un Evbade pectvavrwr, etc. These last names, as the most criminal, 
were excepted from the amnesty of Patrokleidés. 

We here see that there were two categories among the condemned Four 
Hundred: 1. Those who remained to stand the trial of accountabitity, and 
were condemned either to a fine which they could not pay, or to some posi- 
tive disability. 2. Those who did not remain to stand their trial, and were 
condemned par contumace. 

Along with the first category we find other names besides those of the 
Four Hundred, found guilty as their partisans: GAAo re (dvoua) wep? tov 
ty 17 A: yapyig xnpaxdévtwv. Among these partisans we may rank the sol- 
diers mentioned a little before, sect. 75: of orpartOraz, ole dts émwépmet- 
vavérl roy tupavver ly TH oA, TA ev, GAAa Hy Grep roig GAAow 
moAirat, elreity 8 by tH Onuy ox tv atroig obd2 BovAeioat, where the 
preposition é7? seems to signify not simply contemporaneousness, but a sort 
of intimate connection, like the phrase ér? mpoorarov olxeiv (see Matthiee, 
Gr. Gr. seet. 584; Kiihner, Gr. Gr. sect. 611). 

The oration of Lysias pro Polystrato is on several points obscure : but we 
make out that Polystratus was one of the Four Hundred who did not come 
to stand his trial of accountability, and was therefore condemned in his 
absence. Severe accusations were made against him, and he was falsely 
asserted to be the cousin, whereas he was in reality only fellow-demot, of 
Phrynichus (sects. 20, 24,11). The defence explains his non-appearance, by 
saying that he had been wounded at the battle of Eretria, and that the trial — 
took place immediately after the deposition of the Four Hundred (sects. 14, 
24). He was heavily fined, and deprived of h's citizenship (sects. 15, 33, 38). 
It would appear that the fine was greater than his property could discharge ; 
accordingly this fine, remaining unpaid, would become chargeable upon his 
sons after his death, and unless they could pay it, they would come into the 
situation of insolvent public debtors to the state, which would debar them 
from the exercise of the rights of citizenship, so long as the debt remained 
unpaid. But.while Polystratus was alive, his sons were not liable to the 
state for the payment of his fine; and they therefore still remained citizens, 
and in the full exercise of their rights, though he was disfranchised. They 
were three song, all of whom had served with credit as hoplites, and even as 
horsemen, in Sicily and elsewhere. In the speech before us, one of them 
prefers a petition to the dikastery, that the sentence passed against his father 
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from Thucydidés that their prudence and moderation were exem- 
plary. The eulogy, which he bestows in such emphatic terms 
upon their behavior at this juncture, is indeed doubly remark- 
able :! first, because it comes from an exile, not friendly to the 
democracy, and a strong admirer of Antiphon; next, because the 
juncture itself was one eminently trying to the popular morality, 
and likely to degenerate, by almost natural tendency, into excess 
’ of reactionary vengeance and persecution. The democracy was 
-now one hundred years old, dating from Kleisthenés, and fifty 
years old, even dating from the final reforms of Ephialtés and 
Periklés ; so that self-government and political equality were a 
part of the habitual sentiment of every man’s bosom, heightened 
in this case by the fact that Athens was not merely a democracy, 
but an imperial democracy, having dependencies abroad.2 At 
a moment when, from unparalleled previous disasters, she is barely 
able to keep up the struggle against her foreign enemies, a small 
knot of her own wealthiest citizens, taking advantage of her 
weakness, contrive, by a tissue of fraud and force not less flagi- 
tious than skilfully combined, to concentrate in their own hands 
the powers of the state, and to tear from their countrymen the 
security against bad government, the sentiment of equal citizen 
ship, and the long-established freedom of speech. Nor is this 
all: these conspirators not only plant an oligarchical sovereignty 
in the senate-house, but also sustain that sovereignty by inviting 
a foreign garrison from without, and by betraying Athens to ‘her 
Peloponnesian enemies. Two more deadly injuries it is impossi- 





may be mitigated; partly on the ground that it was unmerited, being 
passed while his father was afraid to stand forward in his own defence, 
partly as recompense for distinguished military services of all the three sons. 
The speech was delivered at a time later than the battle of Kynosséma, in 

the autumn of this year (sect. 31), but not very long after the overthrow of 
the Four Hundred, and certainly, I think, long before the Thirty; so that 
the assertion of Taylor (Vit. Lysis, p. 55) that all the extant orations of 
Lysias bear date after the Thirty, must be received with this exception. 

1 This testimony of Thucydidés is amply sufficient to refyte the vague 
assertions in the Oration xxv, of Lysias (Ajzov Karadvo.’A mod. sects. 34, 35), 
about great enormities now committed by the Athenians; though Mr. Mit- 
ford copies these assertions as if they were real history, referring them to a 
time four years afterwards (History of oe ch. =x, s. 1, vol. iv, p. 827). 

* Thucyd. viii, 68. 
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ble to imagine; and from neither of them would Athens have 
escaped, if her foreign enemy had manifested reasonable alacrity. 
Considering the immense peril, the narrow es@pe, and the im- 
paired condition in which Athens was left, notwithstanding her 
escape, we might well have expected in the people a violence of 
reactionary hostility such as every calm observer, while making 
allowance for the provocation, must nevertheless have condemned ; 
and perhaps somewhat analogous to that exasperation which, un- 
der very similar circumstances, had caused the bloody massacres 
at Korkyra.! And when we find that this is exactly the occasion 
which Thucydidés, an observer rather less than impartial, selects 
to eulogize their good conduct and moderation, we are made 
deeply sensible of the good habits which their previous democ- 
_ racy must have implanted in them, and which now served as a 
corrective to the impulse of the actual moment. They had be- 
come familiar with the cementing force of a common sentiment ; 
they had learned to hold sacred the inviolability of law and jus- 
tice, even in respect to their worst enemy; and what was of not 
less moment, the frequency and freedom of political discussion had 
taught them not only to substitute the contentions of the tongue 
for those of the sword, but also to conceive their situation with 
its present and prospective liabilities, instead of being hurried 
away by blind retrospective vengeance against the past. 
- There are few contrasts in Grecian history more memorable 
or more instructive, than that between this oligarchical conspiracy, 
conducted by some of the ablest hands at Athens, and the demo- 
cratical movement going on at the same time in Samos, among 
the Athenian armament and the Samian citizens. In the former, 
we have nothing but selfishness and personal ambition, from the 
beginning : first, a partnership to seize for their own advantage 
the powers of government; next, after this object has been 
accomplished, a breach among the partners, arising out of disap- 
pointment alike selfish. We find appeal made to nothing but 
the worst tendencies ; either tricks to practise upon the credulity 
of the people, or extra-judicial murders to work upon their fear. 
In the latter, on the contrary, the sentiment invoked is that of 
eommon patriotism, and equal, public-minded sympathy. That 





’ See about the events in Korkyra, vol, vi, ch. 1. p. 283. 
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which we read in Thucydidés,— when the soldiers of the arma- 
ment and the Samian citizens, pledged themselves to each other 
by solemn oaths % uphold their democracy, to maintain harmony 
and good feeling with each other, to prosecute energetically the 
war .against the Peloponnesians, and to remain at enmity with 
the oligarchical conspirators at Athens, — is a scene among the 
most dramatic and inspiriting which occurs in his history.1 More- 
over, we recognize at Samos the same absence of’ reactionary 
vengeance as at Athens, after the attack of the oligarchs, Athe- 
nian as well as Samian, has been repelled; although those oli- 
garchs had begun by assassinating Hyperbolus and others. 
There is throughout this whole democratical movement at Samos 
@ generous exaltation of common sentiment over personal, and 
at the same time an absence of ferocity against opponents, such 
as nothing except democracy ever inspired in the Grecian bosom. 

It is, indeed, true that this was a special movement of generous . 
enthusiasm, and that the details of a~democratical government 
correspond to it but imperfectly. Neither in the life of an indi- 
vidual, nor in that of a people, does the ordinary and every-day 
movement appear at all worthy of those particular seasons in 
which a man is lifted above his own level and becomes capable 
of extreme devotion and heroism. Yet such emotions, though 
their complete predominance is never otherwise than transitory, 
have their foundation in veins of sentiment which are not even 
at other times wholly extinct, but count among the manifold forces 
tending to modify and improve, if they cannot govern, human 
action. Even their moments of transitory predominance leave 
a luminous track behind, and render the men who have passed 
through them more apt to conceive again the same generous 
impulse, through in fainter degree. It is one of the merits of 
Grecian democracy that it did raise this feeling of equal and 
patriotic communion: sometimes, and on rare occasions, like the 
scene at Samos, with overwhelming intensity, so as to impassion 
an unanimous multitude; more frequently, in feebler tide, yet 
such as gave some chance to an honest and eloquent orator, of 
making successful appeal to public feeling against corruption or 
selfishness. If we follow the movements of Antiphon and his 
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1 Thucyd. viii, 75. 
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fellow-conspirators at Athens, contemporaneous with the democrat- 
ical. manifestations at Samos, we shall see that not only was no 
such generous impulse included in it, but the success of their 
scheme depended upon their being able to strike all common and 
active patriotism out of the Athenian bosom. Under the “cold 
shade” of their oligarchy — even if we suppose the absence of 
cruelty and rapacity, which would probably soon have become rife 
had their dominion lasted, as we shall presently learn from the 
history of the second oligarchy of Thirty — no sentiment would 
have been left to the Athenian multitude except fear, servility, or 
at best a tame and dumb sequacity to leaders whom they neither 
chose nor controlled. To those who regard different forms of 
government as distinguished from each other mainly by the feel- 
ings which each tends to inspire in magistrates as well as citizens, 
the contemporaneous scenes of Athens and Samos will suggest 
instructive comparisons between Grecian oligarchy and Grecian 
democracy. 


CHAPTER LAITII. 


THE RESTORED ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY, AFTER THE DEPOSITION 
OF THE FOUR HUNDRED, DOWN TO THE ARRIVAL OF CYRUS 
THE YOUNGER IN ASIA MINOR. 


THE oligarchy of Four Hundred at Athens, installed in the 
senate-house about February or March 411 B.c., and deposed 
about July of the same year, after four or five months of danger 
and distraction such as to bring her almost within the grasp of 
her enemies, has now been terminated by the restoration of her 
democracy ; with what attendant circumstances, has been amply 
detailed. I now revert to the military and naval operations on 
the Asiatic coast, partly contemporaneous with the political dis- 
sensions at Athens, above described. 

‘It has already beer stated that the Peloponnesian fleet of 
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ninety-four triremes,! having remained not less than eighty days 

idle at Rhodes, had come back to Milétus towards the end of 

March ; with the intention of proceeding to the rescue of Chios, 
which a portion of the Athenian armament under Strombichidés 

had been for some time besieging, and. which was now in the 

greatest distress. The main Athenian fleet at Samos, however, 

prevented Astyochus from effecting this object, since he did not. 
think it advisable to hazard a general battle. He was influenced 

partly by the bribes, partly by the delusions, of Tissaphernés, 

who sought only to wear out both parties by protracted war, and 

who now professed to be on the point of bringing up the Pheni- 

cian fleet to his aid. Astyochus had in his fleet the ships which 

had been brought over for cooperation with Pharnabazus at the 

Hellespont, and which were thus equally unable to reach their - 
destination. ‘To meet this difficulty, the Spartan Derkyllidas 

was sent with a body of troops by land to the Hellespont, there 

to join Pharnabazus, in acting against Abydos and the neighbo:- 

ing dependencies of Athens. Abydos, connected with Milétus 

by colonial ties, set the example of revolting from Athens to 

Derkyllidas and Pharnabazus; an example followed, two days 

afterwards, by the neighboring town of Lampsakus. 

It does not appear that there was at this time any Athenian 
force in the Hellespont; and the news of this danger to the em- 
pire in a fresh quarter, when conveyed to Chios, alarmed Strom- 
bichidés, the commander of the Athenian besieging armament. 
Though the Chians — driven to despair by increasing famine as 
well as by want of relief from Astyochus, and having recently 
increased their fleet to thirty-six triremes against the Athenian 
thirty-two, by the arrival of twelve ships under Leon, obtained 
from Milétus during the absence of Astyochus at Rhodes — had . 
sallied out and fought an obstinate naval battle against the Athe- 
nians, with some advantage,2 yet Strombichidés felt compelled 
immediately to carry away twenty-four triremes and a body of 
hoplites for the relief of the Hellespont. Hence the Chians 
became sufficiently masters of the sea to provision themselves 


_ | Thacyd. viii, 44, 45. 
* Thucyd. viii, 61,62. ob« EAaoooy Eyovres means a certain success, not 
very decisive. 
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afresh, though the Athenian armament and fortifea post. still 
remained on the island.» Astyochus also was enabled tp recall 
Leon with the twelve triremes to Milétus, and thus to strengthen 
his main fleet.! 

The present appears to have been the time, when the oligar- 
chical party both in the town and in the camp at Samos, were 
laying their plan of conspiracy as already recounted, and when 
the Athenian generals were divided in opinion, Charminus siding 
with this party, Leon and Diomedon against it. Apprized of the 
reigning dissension, Astyochus thought it a favorable opportunity 
for sailing with his whole fleet up to the harbor of Samos, and 
offering battle ; but the Athenians were in no condition to leave 
the harbor. He accordingly returned to Milétus, where he again 
remained inactive, in expectation, real or pretended, of the arri- 
val of the Phenician ships. But the discontent of his own troops, 
especially the Syracusan contingent, presently became uncontrol- 
fable. They not only murmured at the inaction of the arma- 
ment during this precious moment of disunion in the Athenian 
camp, but also detected the insidious policy of Tissaphernés in 
thus frittering away their strength without result; a policy still 
more keenly brought home to their feelings by his irregularity 
in supplying them with pay and provision, which caused serious 
distress. To appease their clamors, Astyochus was compelled to 
call together a general assembly, the resolution of which was pro- 
nounced in favor of immediate battle. He accordingly sailed from 
Milétus with his whole fleet of one hundred and twelve triremes 
round to the promontory of Mykalé immediately opposite Sa- 
mos, ordering the Milesian hoplites to cross the promontory by 
land to the same point. The Athenian fleet, now consisting of 
only eighty-two sail, in the absence of Strombichidés, was then 
moored near Glauké on the mainland of Mykalé; but the pub- 
lic decision just taken by the Peloponnesians to fight becoming 
known to them, they retired to Samos, not being willing to engage 
with such inferior numbers.2 

It seems to have been during this last interval of inaction 
on the part of Astyochus, that the oligarchical party in Samos 
made their attempt and miscarried ; the reaction from which at- 
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! Thucyd, viii, 63. — * Thacyd. viii, 78, 79. 
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tempt brought about, with little delay, the great democratical 
manifestation, and solemn collective oath, of the Athenian arma- 
ment, coupled with the nomination of new, cordial, and unani- 
mous generals. They were now in high enthusiasm, anxious for 
battle with the enemy, and Strombichidés had been sent for im- 
mediately, that the fleet might be united against the main enemy 
at Milétus. That officer had recovered Lampsakus, but had failed 
in his attempt on Abydos.! Having established a central fortified 
station at Sestos, he now rejoined the fleet at Samos, which by his 
arrival was increased to one hundred and eight sail. He arrived 
in the night, when the Peloponnesian fleet was preparing to re- 
new its attack from Mykalé the next morning. It consisted of 
one hundred and twelve ships, and was therefore still superior in 
number to the Athenians. But having now learned both the ar- 
rival of Strombichidés, and the renewed spirit as well as unanimity 
of the Athenians, the Peloponnesian commanders did not venture 
to persist in their resolution of fighting. ‘They returned back to 
Milétus, to the mouth of which harbor the Athenians sailed, and 
had the satisfaction of offering battle to an unwilling enemy.? 
Such confession of inferiority was well calculated to embitter 
still farther the discontents of the Peloponnesian fleet at Milétus. 
Tissaphernés had become more and more parsimonious in furnish- 
ing pay and supplies; while the recall of Alkibiadés to Samos, 
which happened just now, combined with the uninterrupted ap- 
parent intimacy between him and the satrap, confirmed their 
belief that the latter was intentionally cheating and starving 
them in the interest of Athens. At the same time, earnest invi- 
tations arrived from Pharnabazus, soliciting the codperation of 
the fleet at the Hellespont, with liberal promises of pay and main- 
tenance. Klearchus, who had been sent out with the last squadron 
from Sparta, for the express purpose of going to aid Pharna- 
bazus, claimed to be allowed to execute his orders ; while Astyo- 
chus also, having renounced the idea of any united action, thought 
it now expedient to divide the fleet, which he was at a loss how 
to support. Accordingly, Klearchus was sent with forty triremes 
from Milétus to the Hellespont, yet with instructions to evade the 
Athenians at Samos, by first stretching out westward into the 
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Z=gean. “Encountering severe storms, he was forced with the: 
greater part of his squadron to seek shelter at Delos, and even 
suffered so much damage as to return to Milétus, from whence he 
himself marched to the Hellespont by land. Ten of his triremes, 
however, under the Megarian Helixus, weathered the storm and 
pursued their voyage to the Hellespont, which was at this moment 
unguarded, since Strombichidés seems to have brought back all 
his squadron. MHelixus passed on unopposed to Byzantium, a 
Doric city and Megarian colony, from whence secret invitations 
had already reached him, and which he now induced to revolt 
from Athens. This untoward news admonished the Athenian 
generals at Samos, whose vigilance the circuitous route of Klear- 
chus had eluded, of the necessity of guarding the Hellespont, 
whither they sent a detachment, and even attempted in vain to 
recapture Byzantium. Sixteen fresh triremes afterwards pro- 
ceeded from Milétus to the Hellespont and Abydos, thus enabling 
. the Peloponnesians to watch that strait as well as the Bosphorus 
and Byzantium,! and even to ravage the Thracian Chersonese. 
Meanwhile, the discontents of the fleet at Milétus broke out 
into open mutiny against Astyochus and Tissaphernés. Unpaid, 
and only half-fed, the seamen came together in crowds _to talk 
over their grievances ; denouncing Astyochua as having betrayed 
them for his own profit to the satrap, who was treacherously 
ruining the armament under the inspirations of Alkibiadés.. 
Even some of the officers, whose silence had been hitherto pur- 
chased, began to hold the same language ; perceiving that the: 
mischief was becoming irreparable, and that the men were ac- 
tually on the point of desertion. Above all, the incorruptible 
Hermokratés of Syracuse, and Dorieus the Thurian commander, 
zealously espoused the claims of their seamen, who being mostly 
freemen (in greater proportion than the crews of the Pelopon-. 
nesian ships), went in a body to Astyochus, with loud, complaints 
and demand of their arrears of pay. But the Peloponnesian. 
general received them with hanghtiness and even with menace, 
lifting up his stick to strike the commander Dorieus while advo- 
cating their cause. Such was the resentment of the seamen that 
gait rushed forward to pelt Astyochus with missiles: he took 
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refuge, however, on & neighboring altar, so: that no actual mischief 
was done.! . 

Nor was the discontent confined to the seamen of the fleet. 
The Milesians, also, displeased and alarmed at the fort which 
Tissaphernés had built in their town, watched an opportunity of 
attacking it by surprise, and expelled his garrison. Though the 
armament in general, now full of antipathy against the satrap, 
sympathized in this proceeding, yet the Spartan commissioner 
Lichas censured it severely, and intimated to the Milesians that 
they, as well as the other Greeks in the king’s territory, were 
bound to be subservient to Tissaphernés within all reasonable 


limits, and even to court him by extreme subservience, until the 


war should be prosperously terminated. It appears that in other 
matters also, Lichas had enforced instead of mitigating the au- 
thority of the satrap over them ; so that the Milesians now came 
to hate him vehemently,? and when he shortly afterwards died 
of sickness, they refused permission to bury him in the spot — 


probably some place of honor — which his surviving countrymen: 


had fixed upon. Though Lichas in these enforcements only car- 
ried out the stipulations of his treaty with Persia, yet it is certain 
that the Milesians, instead of acquiring autonomy, according to 
the general promises of Sparta, were now farther from it than 
ever, and that imperial Athens had protected them against Persia 
much better than Sparta. 

The subordination of the armament, however, was now almost 
at an end, when Mindarus arrived from Sparta as admiral to 
supersede Astyochus, who was summoned home and took his 
departure. Both Hermokratés' and some Milesian deputies 
availed themselves of this opportunity to go to Sparta for the 
purpose of preferring complaints against Tissaphernés ; while the 
latter on his part sent thither an envoy named Gaulites, a Karian, 
brought up in equal familiarity with the Greek and Karian lan- 
guages, both to defend himself against the often-repeated charges 





1 Thucyd. viii, 83, 84. 

* Thucyd. viii, 84. ‘O uévroc Aizag obre hpéoxero abroic, &6y re ypivas Tis 
cagépvet xat dovaetecy MiAncioue nat rove GAAoue év rH BactArwe Ta pérpia, 
nat ériSeparetvery Eag dy rov réAepov ed Gdvrat. Ol d MiAfotor Opyilorré 
re abry kat 6:2 raira nat de’ GAAa rovovrarpona, etc. 
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of Hermokratés, that he had been treacherously withholding the pay 
under concert with Alkibiadés and the Athenians, and to denounce 
the Milesians on his own side, as having wrongfully demolished 
his fort.! At the same time he thought it necessary to put for- 
ward a new pretence, for the purpose-of strengthening the nego- 
tiations of his envoy at Sparta, soothing the impatience of the 
armament, and conciliating the new admiral Mindarus. He 
announced that the Phenician fleet was on the point of arriving 
at Aspendus in Pamphylia, and that he was going thither-to meet 
it, for the purpose of bringing it up to the seat of war to codp- 
erate with the Peloponnesians. He invited Lichas to accompany 
him, and engaged to leave Tamos at Milétus, as deputy during 
his absence, with orders to furnish pay and maintenance to the 
fleet.2 

Mindarus, a new commander, without any experience of the 
mendacity of Tissaphernés, was imposed upon by this plausible 
assurance, and even captivated by the near prospect of so power- 
fal a reiiforcement. He despatched an officer named Philippus 
with two triremes round the Triopian Cape to Aspendus, while 
the satrap went thither by land. 

Here again was a fresh delay of no inconsiderable length, 
while Tissaphernés was absent at Aspendus, on this ostensible 
purpose. Some time elapsed before Mindarus was undeceived, 
for Philippus found the Phenician fleet at Aspendus, and was 
therefore at first full of hope that it was really coming onward. 
But the satrap soon showed that his purpose now, as heretofore, 
was nothing better than delay and delusion. The Phenician 
ships were one hundred and forty-seven in number; a fleet more 
than sufficient for concluding the maritime war, if brought up te 
act zedlously. But Tissaphernés affected to think that this wae 
a small force, unworthy of the majesty of the Great King; who 
had commanded a fleet of three hundred sail to be fitted out for 
the service He waited for some time in pretended expectation 





1 Thucyd. viii, 85. * Thucyd. viii, 87. 

* Thucyd. viii, 87. This greater total, which Tissaphernés pretended that 
the Great King purposed to send, is specified by Diodorns at three hundred 
sail. Thucydidés does not assign any precise number (Diodor. xiii, 38, 42, 
46). 

On a subsequent occasion, too, we hear of the Phenician flect as intended 
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that more zhips were on their way, disregarding all the remon- 
strances of the Lacedemonian officers. 

Presently arrived the Athenian Alkibiadés, with thirteen Athe- 
nian triremes, exhibiting himself as on the best terms with the 
satrap. He too had made use of this approaching Phenician 
fleet to delude his countrymen at Samos, by promising to go and 
meet Tissaphernés at Aspendus, and to determine him, if possible, 
to send the fleet to the assistance of Athens, but at the very least, 
not to send it to the aid of Sparta. The latter alternative of 
the promise was sufficiently safe, for he knew well that Tissapher- 
nés had no intention of applying. the fleet to any really efficient 
purpose. But he was thereby enabled to take credit with his 
countrymen for having been the means of diverting this formida- 
ble reinforcement from the enemy. 

Partly the appareat confidenee between Tissapherné» and 
Alkibiadés, partly the impudent shifts of the former, grounded 
on the incredible pretence that the fleet was insufficient in num- 
ber, at length satisfied Philippus that the present was‘only a new 
manifestation of deceit. After a long and vexatious interval, he 
apprized Mindarus — not without indignant abuse of the satrap 
— that nothing was to be hoped from the fleet at Aspendus. Yet 
the proceeding of Tissaphernés, indeed, in bringing up the 
Phenicians to that place, and still withholding the order for 
farther advance and action, was in every one’s eyes mysterious 
and unaccountable. Some fancied that he did it with a view of 
Jevying larger bribes from the Phenicians themselves, as a pre- 
mium for being sent home without fighting, as it appears that 
they actually were. But Thucydidés supposes that he had no 
other motive than that which had determined his behavior during 
the last year, to protract the war and impoverish both Athens 
and Sparta, by setting up a fresh deception, which would last for 
some weeks, and thus procure so much delay.! The historian is - 
doubtless. right: but without his assurance, it would have been 
difficult to believe, that the maintenance of a fraudulent pretence, 
for so inconsiderable a time, should have been held as an adequate 





to be augmented to a total of three hundred sail (Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 4, 1). 
Tt seems to have been the sort of standing number for a fleet worthy of the 
Persian king. 7, * Thucyd. viii, 87, 88, 99. 
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motive for bringing this large fleet from Phenicia to Aspendus, 
and then sending it away unemployed. 

Having at length lost all hope of the Phenician ships, Minda- 
rus resolved to break off all dealing with the perfidious Tissa- 
phernés; the more so, as Tamos, the deputy of the latter, though — 
left ostensibly to pay and keep the fleet, performed that duty 
with greater irregularity than ever, and to conduct his fleet to 
the Hellespont into cooperation with Pharnabazus, who still con- 
tinued his promises and invitations. Fhe Peloponnesian fleet !— 
seventy-three triremes strong, after deducting thirteen which had 
been sent under Dorieus to suppress some disturbances in Rhodes 
— having been carefully prepared beforehand, was put in motion 
by sudden order, so that no previous intimation might reach the 
Athenians at Samos. After having been delayed some days at 
Ikarus by bad weather, Mindarus reached Chios in safety. But 
here he was pursued by Thrasyllus, who passed, with fifty-five 
triremes, to the northward of Chios, and was thus between the 
Lacedemonian admiral and the Hellespont. Believing that Min- 
darus would remain some time at Chios, Thrasyllus placed scouts 
both on the high lands of Lesbos and on the continent opposite 
Chios, in order that he might receive instant notice of any move- 
ment on the part of the enemy’s fleet.2 Meanwhile he employed 
his Athenian force in reducing the Lesbian town of Eresus, 
which had been lately prevailed on to revolt by a body of three 
hundred assailants from Kymé under the Theban, Anaxander, 
partly Methymnzan exiles, with some political sympathizers, 
partly mercenary foreigner’s, who succeeded in carrying Eresus 
after failing in an attack on Methymna. Thrasyllus found before 
Eresus a smal] Athenian squadron of five triremes under Thra- 
sybulus, who had been despatched from Samos to try and fore- 
satll the revolt, but had arrived too late. He was farther joined 





1 Diodor. xiii, 38. 

2 Thucyd. viii, 100. AloWéduevog 62 ére dv TG Ki ely, xal vopicag abrdy 
nadécery abTod, oxorods uty xareotgoato Kal év TG AéaBy, kalév TH av- 
timépag hreipy, el dpa woe ktvoivro al vipec, bruce pw» AaVorey, etc. 

I construe 79 dvrewépac Areipy, as meaning the mainland opposite Chios, 
not opposite Lesbos. The words may admit either sense, since Xi and 
avrov follow so immediately before: and the situation for the scouts was 
much more suitable, opposite the northern portion of Chios. 
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by two triremes from the Hellespont, and by others from Me- 
thymna, so that his entire fleet reached the number of sixty-seven 
triremes, with which hé proceeded to lay siege to Eresus ; trust- 
ing to his scouts for timely warning, in case the enemy’s fleet 
should move northward. | 
The course which Thrasyllus expected the Peloponnesian fleet 
to take, was to sail from Chios northward through the strait which 
separates the northeastern portion of that island from Mount 
Mimas on the Asiatic mainland: after which it would probably 
sail past Eresus on the western side of Lesbos, as being the 
shortest track to the Hellespont. though it might also go round 
on the eastern side between Lesbos and the continent, by a some- 
what longer route. The Athenian scouts were planted so as to 
descry the Peloponnesian fleet, if it either passed through this 
strait or neared the island of Lesbos. But Mindarus did neither ; 
thus eluding their watch, and reaching the Hellespont without the 
knowledge of the Athenians. Having passed two days in pro- 
visioning his ships, receiving besides from the Chians three tes- 
serakosts, a Chian coin of unknown value, for each man among 
his seamen, he departed on the third day from Chios, but took a 
southerly route and rounded the island in all haste on its western 
or sea-side. Having reached and passed the northern latitude of 
Chios, he took an eastward course, with Lesbos at some distance 
to his left hand, direct to the mainland; which he touched ata 
harbor called Karterii, in the Phokzan territory. Here he 
stopped to give the crew their morning meal: he then crossed 
the arc of the gulf of Kymé to the little islets called Arginuse, 
close on the Asiatic continent opposite Mityléné, where he again 
halted for supper. Continuing his voyage onward during most 
part of the night, he was at Harmatiis, on the continent, directly 
northward and opposite to Methymna, by the next day’s morning 
meal: then still hastening forward after a short halt, he doubled 
Cape Lektum, sailed along the Troad and passed Tenedos, and 
reached the entrance of the Hellespont before midnight; where 
his ships were distributed at Sigeium, Rhceteium, and other 
neighboring places.! 





‘ Thacyd. viii, 10]. The latter portion of this voyage is sufficiently 
distinct; the earlier portion less so. I describe it in the text differently 
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By ths well-laid course and accelerated voyage, the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet completely eluded the lookers-out of Thrasyllus, and 





from all the best and most recent editors of Thucydidés; from whom I 
dissent with the less reluctance, as they all here take the gravest liberty 
with his text, inserting the negative of on pure conjecture, without the 


authority of a single MS. Niebubr has laid it down as almost a canon of 


criticism that this is never to be done: yet here we have Kriiger recom 
mending it, and Haack, Goller, Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and M. Didot, all 
adopting. it as a part of the text of Thucydidés; without even following 
the caution of Bekker in his small edition, who admonishes the reader, by 
inclosing the word in brackets. Nay, Dr. Arnold goes so far as to say in 
note, “ This correction is so certain and so necessary, that it only shows the in- 
a@itention of the earlier editors that tt was not made long since.” 

The words of Thucydidés, without this correction, and as they stood 
universally before Haack’s edition (even in Bekker’s edition of 1821), 
are:— - 

‘O d2 Mivdapoc bv rotry xa? ai ex rig Xiov rév TleAorovvgeioy vijes, 
émcotrisépevat dbow iyépa, nal AaBovres rapa Troy Kiuy rpei¢ recoapa- 
noorag Exaarog Xiag tg TpiTy dia trayéwy Gxaipovoty éx ree Xior 
wedaytat, iva pp wepirizxoce taicg tv r%G 'Epécy vavotly», 
éAAa bv dprorépa trav AécBov Eyovres Exwheov éxt tay 
Hrecpov. Kat xpooPaddvrec rig Puxaldog é¢ rov év Kaprepiow A:péiva, 
nat dporowoinoaueval, napanAeboayrec tiv Kuuaiav derrvorowtvras ty 
*"Apyevvobcace Tic hreipov, év r@dvrintpac tH¢ MirvAjvye, ete. 

Haack and the other eminent critics just mentioned, all insist that these 
words as they stand are absurd and contradictory, and that it is indispen- 
sable to insert od before reAaytar; so that the sentence stands in their 
editions draipovoty éx rH¢ Xiov ot meAaytas They all picture 
to themselves the fleet of Mindarus as sailing from the town of Chios north- 
ward, and going out at the northern strait. Admitting this, they say, plau- 
sibly enough, that the words of the old text involve a contradiction, because 
Mindarus would be going in the direction towards Eresus, and not away 
from it; though even then, the propriety of their correction would be dis- 
putable. But the word weAayco¢, when applied to ships departing from 
Chios, —though it may perhaps mean that they round the northeastern 
corner of the island and then strike west round Lesbos, — yet means also ag 
naturally, and more naturally, to announce them as departing by the outer 
sea, or sailing on the sea-side (round the southern and western coast) of the 
island. Accept this meaning, and the old words construe perfectly well. 
"Araipewv. &x tig Xiov reAaytog is the natural and proper phrase for describ- 
ing the circuit of Mindarus round the south and west coast of Chios. This, 
too, was the only way by which he could have escaped the scouts and the 


‘ships of Thrasyllus: for which same purpose of avoiding Athenian ships, 


we find (viii, 8C } the squadron of Klearchus, on another occasion, making a 
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téached the opening of the Hellespont when that admiral was 
barely apprized of its departure from Chios, When it arrived at 





long circuit out to sea. If it be supposed, which those who read:o & meAaycaz 
must suppose, that Mindarus, sailed first. up the northern strait betweer 
Chios and the mainland, and then turned his course east towards Phoksxa 
this would have been the course which Thrasyllus expected that he would 
take ; and it is hardly possible to explain why he was not seen both by the 
Athenian scouts as well as by the Athenian garrison at their station of 
Delphinium on Chios itself. Whereas, by taking the circuitous route round 
the southern and western coast, he never came in sight either of one or the 
other: and he was enabled, when he got round to the latitude north of the 
‘island, to turn to the right and take a straight easterly course, with Lesbos on 
his left hand, but at a sufficient distance from land to be out of sight of all 
‘scouts. "AvayeoPas Ex tio Xiov weAdytoc (Xen. Hellen. ii, 1,17), means to 
strike into the open sea, quite clear of the coast of Asia: that passage does 
not decisively indicate whether the ships rounded the southeast or the north- 
east corner of the island. . 

We are here told that the seamen of Mindarus received from the Chians 
per head three Chian tessarakoste. Now this is a small Chian coin, nowhere 
else mentioned ; and it is surprising to find so petty and local a denomina- 
tion of moncy here specified by Thucydidés, contrasted with the different 
manner in whicl. Xenophon describes Chian payments to the Peloponnesian 
seamen (Hellen. i, 6,12; ii, 1,5). But the voyage of Mindarus round the 
south and west of the island explains th@ circumstance. He must have 
‘landed twice on the island during this circumnavigation (perhaps starting 
in the evening), for dinner and supper: and this Chian coin, which prob- 
ably had no circulation out of the island, served each man to buy provisions 
at the Chian landing-places. It was not convenient to Mindarus to take 
‘aboard more provisions in kind, at the town of Chios; because he had 
already aboard a stock of provisions for two days, the subsequent portion 
of his voyage, along the coast of Asia to Sigeium, during which he could 
not afford time to halt and buy them, and where indeed the territory was 
not friendly. 

It is enough if I can show that the old text of Thucydidés will construe 
very well, without the violent intrasion of this conjectural o?’. But I can 
show more: for this negative actually renders even the construction of the 
‘sentence awkward at least, if not inadmissible. Surely, dzaipovow of 
meAaytat, GAA, Ought to be followed by a correlative adjective or participle 
belonging to the same verb draipovory: yet if we take Evyovre¢ as such cor- 
relative participle, how are we to construe ExAeov? In order to express 
the sense which Haack brirgs out, we ought surely to have different words, 

‘such as: ot« dmypav bx rij¢ Kiov weaAayiat, GAA év dprorépa rHv AéoBov 
.byovrec ExAcov él ry jrepoy, Even the change of tense from present to 
past, when we follow the construction of Haack, is awkward; while if we 
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Harmatiis, however, opposite to and almost within sight of the 
Athenian station at Methymna, its progress could no longer 
remain a secret. As it advanced still farther along the Troad, 
the momentous news circulated everywhere, and was promulgated 
through numerous fire-signals and beacons on the hill, by friend 
as well as by foe. 

These signals were perfectly visible, and perfectly intelligible, 
to the two hostile squadrons now on guard on each side of the 
Hellespont: eighteen Athenian triremes at Sestos in Europe, 
sixteen Peloponnesian triremes at Abydosin Asia. To the form- 
er it was destruction, to be caught by this powerful enemy in the 
narrow channel of the Hellespont. They quitted Sestos in the 
middle of the night, passing opposite to Abydos, and keeping a 
southerly course close along the shore of the Chersonese, in the 
direction towards Elis at the southern extremity of that pen- 
insular, so as to have the chance of escape in the open sea and 
of joining Thrasyllus. But they would not have been allowed 
to-pass even the hostile station at Abydos, had not the Pelopon- 
nesian guardships received the strictest orders from Mindarus, 
transmitted before he left Chios, or perhaps even before he left 
Milétus, that, if he should attempt the start, they were to keep a 
vigilant and special lookout for his coming, and reserve them- 
selves to lend him such assistance as might be needed, in case he 
were attacked by Thrasyllus. When the signals first announced 
the arrival of Mindarus, the Peloponnesian guardships at Aby- 
dos could not know in what position he was, nor whether the 
main Athenian fleet might not be near upon him. Accordingly 
they acted on these previous orders, holding themselves in reserve 


understand the words in the sense which I propose, the change of tense is 
perfectly admissible, since the two verbs do not both refer to the same 
movement orto the same portion of the voyage. “ Zhe fleet starts from 
Chios out by the sea-side of the island; but when it came to have Lesbos on the 
left hand, it sailed straight to the continent.” 

I hope that I am not too late to make good my ypagyv feviag, or protest, 
against the unwarranted right of Thucydidean citizenship which the recent 
editors have conferred upon this word o@,inc.101. The old text ought 
certainly to be restored ; or, if these editors maintain their views, they ought 
at least to inclose the word in brackets. In the edition of Thucydidés, pub- 
lished at Leipsic, 1845, by C. A. Koth, I observe that the text is still com 
rectly printed,-without the negative. 

cue as 58 
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in their station at Abydos, until daylight should arrive, and they 
should be better informed. ‘They thus neglected the Athenian 
Hellespontine squadron in its escape from Sestos to Eleis.! 





1 Thucyd. viii, 102. Ol d2’AYyvaio év r| EyorG,...... Oc abroic ol re 
¢puxrupol tonpatvor, kal yoddvovto ra mupd Eaigvng moAAa bv rH roAenia 
davévra, Eyvenay bre tomdéovory. ol Medorovvpoto. Kal rig abrig rabrae 
puwrog, We elyov Taxouc, bnouitavrec TH Xepoovygow, wapéracor én’ EAaotv- 
roc, BovAdpevoe ExrrAcioa: é¢ thy ebpuxupiayv Tag Tév Todepiny vaic. Kat 
rag piv Ev ABbdy Exxaidexa vaig EAavdoy», mpoetpnpévng 
guvAakig Te gLAiy ErinmAy, bruce atraov dvandcg EFovory, Fy 
ExmAéwoe tag d8 peta Tod Mivdapov dua & xariddvrec, ete. 

Here, again, we have a difficult text, which has much perplexed the com- 
mentators, and which I venture to translate, as it stands in my text, differ- 
ently from all of them. The words, mpoeipyuévye guAaxic TO piri érindrg, 
Struc airov avaxdg Efovory hv éxrdéwot, are explained by the Scholiast 
to mean: “ Although watch had been enjoined to them (i.e. to the Pelo- 
ponnesian guard-squadron at Abydos) ‘by the friendly approaching fleet (of 
Mindarus), that they should keep strict guard on the Athenians at Sestos, 
in case the latter should sail out.” 

Dr. Arnold, Goller, Poppo, and M. Didot, all accept this construction, 
though all agree that it is most harsh and confused. The former says: 
“This again is most strangely intended to mean, mpocipnpévov aitoig bxd 
rOv éwimdAcévrar girwy gvdAdocey rode ToAeuious.” 

To construe r@ gtdiw éxizAp as equivalent to bird tdv émimAcovTev 
giAwyv, is certainly such a harshness as we ought to be very glad to escape. 
And the construction of the Scholiast involves another liberty which I 
cannot but consider as objectionable. He supplies, in his paraphrase, 
the word «xairoe, although, from his own imagination. There is no 
indication of although, either express or implied, in the text of Thucydidés; 
and it appears to me hazardous to assume into the meaning so decisive a 
particle without any authority. The genitive absolute, when annexed to 
the main predication affirmed in the verb, usually denotes something natu- 
rally connected with it in the way of cause, concomitancy, explanation, or 
modification, not something opposed to it, requiring to be prefaced by an 
although ; if this latter be intended, then the word although is expressed, not 
left to be understood. After Thucydidés has told us that the Athenians at 
Sestos escaped their opposite enemies at Abydos, when he next goes on to 
add something under the genitive absolute, we expect that it should bea 
new fact which explains why or how they escaped: but if the new fact 
which he tells us, far from explaining the escape, renders it more extraor- 
dinary (such as, that the Peloponnesians had received strict orders to watch 
them), he would surely prepare the reader for this new fact by an express 
particle, such as although or notwithstanding : “ The Athenians escaped, although 
the Peloponnesians had received the strictest orders to watch them and 
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On arriving about daylight near the southern pyint of the 
Chersonese, these Athenians were descried by the fleet of Min- 





block them up.” As nothing equivalent to, or implying, the adversative 
particle although is to be found in the Greek words, so I infer, as a high prob- 
ability, that it is not to be sought in the meaning. 

Differing from the commentators, I think that these words, tpoeipypévnc 
gvAacic TH ptdip drizly, drag abrav dvaxG¢ Eovotv, fv exrdéwot, do as- 
sign the reason for the fact which had been immediately before announced, 
and which was really extraordinary ; namely, that the Athenian squadron 
was allowed to pass by Abydos, and escape from Sestos to Eleds. That 
reason was, that the Peloponnesian guard-squadron had before received 
special orders from Mindarus, to concentrate tts attention and watchfulness upon 
his approaching squadron ; hence it arose that they left the Athenians at Sea- 
tos unnoticed. @ 

The words 7@ ¢cAip éxirAy are equivalent to r@ Tév didwv éxizdAy, and 
the pronoun airéyv, which immediately follows, refers to ¢iAwy (the ap- 
proaching fleet of Mindarus), not to the Athenians at Sestos, as the Scholiast 
and the commentators construe it. This mistake about the reference of 
° abréy seems to me to have put them all wrong. 

That ro gAip éxixAy must be construed as equivalent to r@ Tay giduy 
érimAy is certain; but itis not equivalent to t7d rév dnimdedvruv didor; 
nor is it possible to construe the words as the Scholiast would understand 
them: “orders had been previously given by the approach (or arrival) of their 
friends ;” whereby we should turn 6 ézimdove into an acting and command- 
ing personality. The “approach of their friends” is an event, which may 
properly be said “to have produced an effect,” but which cannot be said “to 
have given previous orders.” It appears to me that TQ giAly éxixdAw is 
the dative case, governed by guAaxije ; ‘a look-out for the arrival of the 
Peloponnesians,” having been enjoined upon these guardships at Abydos: 
“ They had been ordered to watch for the approaching voyage of their friends.” 
The English preposition for, expresses here exactly the sense of the Greek 
dative; that is, tho object, purpose, or persons whose benefit is referred to. 

The words immediately succeeding, dtw¢ abrav (rév gidwy) dvaxd¢ 
EEovory, Hy éxrAéwot, are an expansion of consequences intended to follow 
from gvAaxic TH giAiy éxizaAy. “They shall watch for the approach, of 
the main fleet, in order that they may devote special and paramount regard 
to its safety, in case it makes a start.” For the phrase dvaxd¢ Evetv, com- 
pare Herodot. i, 24; vili, 109. Plutarch, Theseus, c. 33: dvaxde¢, gvdax- 
THC, Mpovonrixac, émipeddc, the notes of Arnold and Goller here; and 
Kiihner, Gr. Gr. sect. 533, dvaxGe Eyeiv revoc, for éripedeiovar. The words 
avaxdc tyety express the anxious and special vigilance which the Pelopon- 
nesian squadron at Abydos was directed to keep for the arrival of Minda 
rus and his fleet, which was a matter of doubt and danger: but they would 
not be properly applicable to the duty of that squadron as respects the op- 
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‘darus, which had come the night before to the opposite stations of 
Sigeium and Rheteium. The latter immediately gave chase: 





posite Athenian squadron at Sestos, which was hardly of superior force to 
themselves, and was besides an avowed enemy, in sight of their own port. 

Lastly, the words fv éxmAéwor refer to Mindarus and his fleet about to start 

from Chios, as their subject, not to the Athenians at Sestos. 
_ The whole sentence would stand thus, if we dismiss the peculiarities of 
Thucydidés, and express the meaning in common Greek: Kai rdg pév iv 
"ABidw éxxaidexa vaic ("ADyvaios) EAaVov: mpoeipyto yap (éxeivaig rai¢ 
vadoty) pvAdocety Tov érirdouy Trav gidwy, drug abTav (TaY diAwy) dvaKd¢ 
Eovocy, fv éxAéwot. The verb ¢vAdocecy here, and of course the abstract 
substantive ¢vAcx7# which represents it, signifies to watch for, or wait for: 
like Thucyd. ii, 3, guAG£avreg Ere vinta, nal abTd 7d mepiopSpoyr ; also viii, 
41, égdAacoe. : 

If we construe the words in this way, they will appear in perfect harmony 
with the general scheme and purpose of Mindarus. That admiral is bent 
upon carrying his fleet to the Hellespont, but to avoid an action with 
Thrasyllus in doing so. This is difficult to accomplish, and can only be 
done by great secrecy of proceeding, as well as by an unusual route. He 
sends orders beforehand from Chios, perhaps even from Milétus, before he 
quitted that place, to the Peloponnesian squadron guarding the Hellespont 
at Abydos. He contemplates the possible case that Thrasyllus may detect 
his plan, intercept him on the passage, and perhaps block him up or compel 
him to fight in some roadstead or bay on the coast opposite Lesbos, or on 
the Troad, which would indeed have come to pass, had he been seen by a 
‘single hostile fishing-boat in rounding the island of Chios. Now the orders 
sent forward, direct the Peloponnesian squadron at Abydos what they are 
to do in this contingency; since without such orders, the captain of the 
squadron would not have known what to do, assuming Mindarus to be 
intercepted by Thrasyllus ; whether to remain on guard at the Hellespont, 
which was his special duty; or to leave the Hellespont unguarded, keep his 
attention concentrated on Mindarus, and come forth to help him. “Let 
your first thought be to insure the safe arrival of the main fleet at the Hel- 
lespont, and to come out and render help to it, if it be attacked in its route; 
even though it be necessary for that purpose to leave the Hellespont for a 
time unguarded.” Mindarus could not tell beforehand the exact moment 
when he would start from Chios, nor was it, indeed, absolutely certain that 
‘he would start at all, if the enemy were watching him: his orders were 
therefore sent, conditional upon his being able to get off (fv éxwAéwor). 
But he was lucky enough, by the well-laid plan of his voyage, to get to the 
‘Hellespont without encountering an enemy. The Peloponnesian squadron 
at Abydos, however, having received his special orders, when the fire-signals 
acquainted them that he was approaching, thought only of keeping them- 
‘elves in reserve to lend him assistance if: he needed it, and negleeted the 
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but the Athenians, now in the wide sea, contrived to escape most 
of them to Imbros, not without the loss, however, of four tri- 
remes, one even captured with all the crew on board, near ths 
temple of Protesilaus at Elets: the crews of the other three 
escaped ashore. Mindarus was now joined by the squadron 
from Abydos, and their united force, eighty-six tr'remes strong, 
was employed for one day in trying to storm Eleiis. Failing in 
this enterprise, the fleet retired to Abydos. Before all could 
arrive there, Thrasyllus with his fleet arrived in haste from Ere- 
sus, much disappointed that his scouts had been eluded and all 
his calculations baffled. ‘Two Peloponnesian triremes, which had 
been more adventurous than the rest in pursuing the Athenians, 
fell into his hands. He waited at Eleis the return of the fugi- 
tive Athenian squadron from Imbros, and then began to prepare 
his triremes, seventy-six in number, for a general action. ~ 
After five days of such preparation, his fleet was brought to 
battle, sailing northward towards Sestos up the Hellespont, by 
single ships ahead, along the coast of the Chersonese, or on the 
European side. The left or most advanced squadron, under 
Thrasyllus, stretched even beyond the headland called Kynossé- 
ma, or the Dog’s Tomb, ennobled by the legend and the chapel 
of the Trojan queen Hecuba: it was thus nearly opposite Abydos, 
while the right squadron under Thrasybulus was not very far from 
the southern mouth of the strait, nearly opposite Dardanus. 
Mindarus on his side brought into action eighty-six triremes, ten 
more than Thrasyllus in total number; extending from Abydos 
to Dardanus on the Asiatic shore; the Syracusans under Her- 
mokratés being on the right, opposed to Thrasyllus, while Min- 
darus with the Peloponnesian ships was on the left opposed to 
Thrasybulus. The epibate or maritime hoplites on board the 
ships of Mindarus are said to have been. superior to the Athe- 
nians, but the latter had the advantage in skilful pilots and nau- 





Athenians opposite. As it was night, probably the best thing which they 
could do, was to wait in Abydos for daylight, until they could learn partic 
ulars of his position, and how or where they could render aid. 

We thus see both the general purpose of Mindarus, and in wkat manner 
the orders which he had transmitted to the Peloponnesian squadron at 
Abydos, brought about indirectly the escape of the Athenian nai 
withont interruption from Sestos. 
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tical manceuvring: nevertheless, the description of the battle tells 
us how much Athenian maneuvring had fallen off since the glo- 
ries of Phormion at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war; 
nor would that eminent seaman have selected for the scene of a 
naval battle the narrow waters of the Hellespont. Mindarus 
took the aggressive, advancing to attack near the European 
shore, and trying to outflank his opponents on both sides, as well 
as to drive them up against the land. ‘Thrasyllus on one wing, 
and Thrasybulus on the other, by rapid movements, extended 
themselves so as to frustrate this attempt to outflank them; but in 
0 doing, they stripped and weakened the centre, which was even 
deprived of the sight of the left wing by means of the project- 
ing headland of Kynosséma. Thus unsupported, the centre was 
vigorously attacked and roughly handled by the middle division 
of Mindarus. Its ships were driven up against the land, and 
the assailants even disembarked to push their victory against the 
men ashore. But this partial success threw the central Pelo- 
ponnesian division itself into disorder, while Thrasybulus and 
Thrasyllus carried on a conflict at first equal, and presently vic- 
torious, against the ships on the right and left of the enemy. Hav- 
ing driven back both these two divisions, they easily chased away 
the disordered ships of the centre, so that the whole Peloponne- 
sian fleet was put to flight, and found shelter first in the river 
Meidius, next in Abydos. The narrow breadth of the Helles- 
pont forbade either long pursuit or numerous captures. Never- 
theless, eiglit Chian ships, five Corinthians, two Ambrakian, and 
as many Boeotjan, and from Sparta, Syracuse, Pelléné, and 
Leukas, one each, fell into the hands of the Athenian admirals; 
who, however, on their own side lost fifteen ships. They erected 
a trophy on the headland of Kynosséma, near the tomb or chapel 
of Hecuba; not omitting the usual duties of burying their own 
dead, and giving up those of the enemy under the customary 
request for truce.! 


1 Thucyd. viii, 105, 106; Diodor. xiii, 39, 40. 

The general account which Diodorus gives of this battle, is, even in its 
most essential features, not reconcilable with Thucydidés. It is vain to 
try to blend them. I have been able to borrow from Diodorus hardly 

anything except his statement of the superiority of the Athenian pilots and 
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A victory so incomplete and indecisive would have been little 
vulued by the Athenians, in the times preceding the Sicilian ex- 
pedition. But since that overwhelming disaster, followed by so 
many other misfortunes, and last of all, by the defeat of Thymo- 
charis, with the revolt of Eubcea, their spirit had been so sadly 
lowered, that the trireme which brought the news of the battle 
of Kynosséma, seemingly towards the end of August 411 B.c., 
was welcomed with the utmost delight and triumph. They 
began to feel as if the ebb-tide had reached its lowest point, and 
had begun to turn in their favor, holding out some hopes of ulti- 
mate success in the war. Another piece of good fortune soon 
happened, to strengthen this belief. Mindarus was compelled to 
reinforce himself at the Hellespont by sending Hippokratés and 
Epiklés to bring the fleet of fifty triremes now acting at Euboa.! 
This was in itself an important relief to Athens, by withdrawing 
an annoying enemy near home. But it was still further en- 
hanced by the subsequent misfortunes of this fleet, which, in pass- 
ing round the headland of Mount Athos to get.to Asia, was 
overtaken: by a terrific storm and nearly destroyed, with great 
loss of life among the crews; so that a remnant only, under 
Hippokratés, survived to join Mindarus.2 

But though’ Athens was thus exempted from all fear of ag- 
gression on the side of Eubcea, the consequences of this departure 
of the fleet were such as to demonstrate how irreparably the 
island itself had passed out of her supremacy. The inhabitants 





the Peloponnesian epibatse. He states that twenty-five fresh ships arrived 
to join the Athenians in the middle of the battle, and determined the vic- 
tory in their favor: this cir¢umstance is evidently borrowed from the subse- 
quent conflict a few months afterwards. 

We owe to him, however, the mention of the chapel or tomb of Hecuba 
on the headland of Kynosséma. 

1 Thucyd. viii, 107; Diodor. xiii, 41. 

* Diodor. xiii, 41. Tt is probable that this fleet was in great part Boeotian ; 
and twelve sean‘en who escaped from the wreck commemorated their rescue 
by an inscription in the temple of Athéné at Korfneia; which inscription 
was read and copied by Ephorus. By an exaggerated and over-literal con- 
fidence in the words of it, Diodorus is led-t6 affirm that these twelve men 
were the only persons saved, and that-every other person perished. But we. 
know perfectly that Hippokratés himself sarvived, and that he was alive at 
the subsequent battle of Kyzikus (Kenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 23). 
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of Chalkis and the other cities, now left without foreign defence 
against her, employed themselves jointly with the Bceotians, 
whose interest in the case was even stronger than their own, in 
divesting Eubcea of its insular character, by constructing a mole 
or bridge across the Euripus, the narrowest portion of the Eubcean 
strait, where Chalkis was divided from Boeotia. From each coast 
a mole was thrown out, each mole guarded at the extremity by a 
tower, and leaving only an intermediate opening, broad enough 
for a single vessel to pass through, covered by a wooden bridge. 
It was in vain that the Athenian Theramenés, with thirty tri- 
remes, presented himself to obstruct the progress of this under- 
taking. The Eubceans and Bootians both prosecuted it in such 
numbers, and with so much zeal, that it was speedily brought to 
completion. Eubcea, so lately the most important island attached 
to Athens, is from henceforward a portion of the mainland, al- 
together independent of her, even though it should please fortune 
to reéstablish her maritime power.! 

The battle of Kynosséma produced no very important conse- 
quences except that of encouragement to the Athenians. Even 
just after the action, Kyzikus revolted from them, and on the 
fourth day after it, the Athenian fleet, hastily refitted at Sestos, 
sailed to that place to retake it. It was unfortified, so that they 
succeeded with little difficulty, and imposed upon it a contribu- 
tion: moreover, in the voyage thither, they gained an additional 
advantage by capturing, off the southern coast of the Propontis, 
those eight Peloponnesian triremes which had accomplished, a 





} Diodor. xiii, 47. He places this event a year later, but I agree with 
Sievers in conceiving it as following with little delay on the withdrawal of 
the protecting fleet (Sievers, Comment. in Xenoph. Hellen. p.9; note, p. 66). 

' See Colonel Leake’s Travels in Northern Greece, for a description of the 
Euripus, and the adjoining ground, with a plan, vol.ii, ch. xiv, pp. 259-265. 

I cannot make out from Colonel Leake what is the exact breedth of the 
channel. Strabo talks in his time of a bridge reaching two hun¢ered feet (x, 
p. 400). But there must have been material alterations made by the inhabi- 
tants of Chalkis during the time of Alexander the Great (Strabo, x, p. 
447). The bridge here described by Diodorus, covering an “pen space 
broad enough for one ship, could scarcely have been more than twenty feet 
broad ; for it was not at all designed to render the passage eas®. The an- 
cient ships could all lower their masts. I cannot but think that Colonel 
Leake (p. 259) must have read, in Diodorus, xiii, 47, o¢ in place af 6. 
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-Jittle while before, the revolt of Byzantium. But,on the other 

hand, as soon as the Athenian fleet had left Sestos, Mindarus 
sailed from his station at Abydos to Elsiis, and there recovered 

.all the triremes captured from him at Kynosséma, which the 

. Athenians had there deposited, except some of them which were 

-so much damaged that the inhabitants of Eleis set them on 
fire.! 

But that which now began to constitute a far more important 
element of the war, was, the difference of character between 
Tissaphernés and Pharnabazus, and the transfer of the Pelo- 

- ponnesian fleet from the satrapy of the former to that of the 
latter. Tissaphernés, while furnishing neither aid nor pay to the 
Peloponnesians, had by his treacherous promises and bribes ener- 
vated all their proceedings for the last year, with the deliberate 

. view of wasting both the belligerent parties. Pharnabazus was 
a brave and earnest man, who set himself to strengthen them 
strenuously, by men as well as by money, and who labored hard 
to put down the Athenian power; as we shall find him laboring 

‘equally hard, eighteen years afterwards, to bring about its par- 
tial renovation. From this time forward, Persian aid becomes a 
‘reality in the Grecian war; and in the main — first, through the 
hands of Pharnabazus, next, through those of the younger Cyrus 
— the determining reality. For we shall find that while the Pelo- 
ponnesians are for the most part well paid, out of the Persian 
treasury, the Athenians, destitute of any such resource, are com~ 
pelled to rely on the contributions which they can levy here and 
there, without established or accepted right ; and to interrupt for 
this purpose even the most promising career of success. T'wenty- 
six years after this, at a time when Sparta had lost her Persian 
allies, the Lacedemonian Teleutias tried to appease the mutiny 
of his‘ unpaid seamen, by telling them how much nobler it was 
to extort pay from the enemy by means of their own swords, than _ 
.to obtain it by trackling to the foreigner;? and probably the 
Athenian generals, during these previous years of struggle, tried 


1 Thucyd. viii, 107. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. v, 1, 17. Compare a like exclamation, under nobler 
circumstances, from the Spartan Kallikratidas, Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 7; 
Plutarch, Lysander, c. 6. . — 

VOL. VII. Soc. 
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similar appeals to the generosity of their soldiers. But it is not 
the less certain, that the new constant paymaster now introduced, © 
gave fearful odds to the Spartan cause. 

The good pay and hearty cooperation. which the Peloponne- 
sians now enjoyed from Pharnabazus, only made them the more 
indignant at the previous deceit of Tissaphernés, Under the in- 
fluence of this sentiment, they readily lent aid to the inhabitants 
of Antandrus in expelling his general Arsakes with the Persian 
garrison. Arsakes had recently committed an act of murderous 
perfidy, under the influence. of some unexplained pique, against 
the Delians established at Adramyttium: he had summoned their 
principal citizens to take part as allies in an expedition, and had 
caused them all to be surrounded, shot down, and massacred 
during the morning meal. Such an act was more than sufficient 
to excite hatred and alarm among the neighboring Antandrians, 
who invited a body of Peloponnesian hoplites from Abydos, 
across the mountain range of Ida, by whose aid Antandrus was 
liberated from the Persians.! 

In Milétus, as well as in Knidus, Tissaphernés had already 
experienced the like humiliation:2 Lichas was no longer alive to 
back his pretensions: nor do we hear that he obtained any result 
from the complaints of his envoy Gaulites at Sparta. Under 
these circumstances, be began to fear that he had incurred a 
weight of enmity which might prove seriously mischievous, nor 
was he without jealousy of the popularity and possible success of 
Pharnabazus. The delusion respecting the Phenician fleet, now 
that Mindarus had openly broken with him and quitted Milétus, 
was no longer available to any useful purpose. Accordingly, he 
dismissed the Phenician fleet to their own homes, pretending to 
have received tidings that the Phenician towns were endangered 
by sudden attacks from Arabia and Egypt ;3 while he himself 
quitted Aspendus to revisit Ionia, as well as to go forward to the 
Hellespont, for the purpose of renewing personal intercourse with 
the dissatisfied Peloponnesians. He wished, while trying again 





1 Thucyd. viii, 108; Diodor. xiii, 42. 2 Thucyd. viii, 109. 

3 Diodor. xiii, 46. This is the statement of Diodorus, and seems prob- 
able enough, though he makes a strange confusion in the Persian affairs of 
this year, leaving out the fame of Tissaphernés, and jumbling the acts of 
Tissaphernés with the name of Pharnabazaus. 
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to =xcuse his ewn treachery about the Phenician fleet, at the same 
ti ne to protest against their recent proceedings at Antandrus; or, 
at the least, to obtain some assurance against any repetition of 
such hostility. His visit to Jonia, however, seems to have occu- 
pied some time, and he tried to conciliate the Ionic Greeks by a 
splendid sacrifice to Artemis at Ephesus.! Having quitted As- 
pendus, as far as we can make out, about the beginning of August 


* Thucyd. viii, 109. It is at this point that we have to part company 
with the historian Thucydidés, whose work not only closes without reaching 
any definite epoch or limit, but even breaks off, as we possess it, in the 
middle of a sentence. 

The full extent of this irreparable loss can hardly be conceived, except 
by those who have been called upon to study his work with the profound 
and minute attention required from an historian of Greece. To pass from 
‘Thucydidés to the Hellenica of Xenophon, is a descent truly mournfal ; and 
yet, when we look at Grecian history as a whole, we have great reason to 
rejoice that even so inferior a work as the latter has reached us. The his- 
torical purposes and conceptions of Thucydidés, as set forth by himself in 
his preface, are exalted and philosophical to a degree altogether wonderful, 
when we consider that he had no preéxisting models before him from which 
to derive them ; nor are the eight books of his work, in spite of the unfinished 
condition of the last, unworthy of these large promises, either in spirit or in 
execution. Even the peculiarity, the condensation, and the harshness, of his 
style, though it sometimes hides from us his full meaning, has the general 
effect of lending great additional force and of impressing his thoughts much 

more deeply upon every attentive reader. 

During the course of my two last volumes, I have had frequent occasion 
to notice the criticisms of Dr. Arnold in his edition of Thucydidés, most 
‘generally on points where I dissented from him. I have done this, partly 
becanse I believe that Dr. Arnold’s edition is in most frequent use among 
all Knglish readers of Thucydidés, partly because of the high esteem which 
I entertain for the liberal spirit, the erudition, and the jadgment, which per 
vade his criticisms generally throughout the book. Dr. Arnold deserves, 
especially, the high commendation, not often to be bestowed even upon 
learned and exact commentators, of conceiving and appreciating antiquity 
as a living whole, and not merely as an aggregate of words and abstrac- 
tions. His criticisms are continually adopted by Goller in the second edi- 
tion of his Thucydidés, and to a great degree also by Poppo. Desiring, as 
I do sincerely, that his edition may long maintain its preéminence among 
English students of Thucydidés, 1 have thought it my duty at the same 
time to indicate many of the points on which his remarks eitk er advance or 

imply views of Grecian history different from my own. 
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(411 3.0.), he did not reach the Hellespont until the month of 
November.! ; 

As soon as the Phenician fleet had disappeared, Alkibiadés 
returned with his thirteen triremes from Phasélis to Samos. He 
too, like Tissaphernés, made the proceeding subservient to deceit ' 
of his own: he took credit with his countrymen for having 
enlisted the good-will of the satrap, more strongly than ever in 
the cause of Athens, and for having induced him to abandon his 
intention of bringing up the Phenician fleet.2 At this time Dori- 
eus was at Rhodes with thirteen triremes, having been despatched 
by Mindarus, before his departure from Milétus, in order to 
Btifle the growth of a philo-Athenian party in the island. Per- 
haps the presence of this force may have threatened the Athenian 
interest in Kos and Halikarnassus; for we now find Alkibiadés 
going to these places from Samos, with nine fresh triremes in 
addition to his own thirteen. He erected fortifications at the 
town of Kos, and planted in it an Athenian officer and garrison : 
from Halikarnassus he levied large contributions; upon what 
pretence, or whether from simple want of money, we do not know. 
It was towards the middle of September that he returned to 
Samos.3 

At the Hellespont, Mindarus had been reinforced after the battle 
of Kynosséma by the squadron from Eubeea, at least by that 
portion of it which had escaped the storm ‘off Mount Athos. The 
departure of the Peloponnesian fleet from Eubcea enabled the 
Athenians also to send a few more ships to their fleet at 
Sestos. Thus ranged on the opposite sides of the strait, the 
two fleets came to a second action, wherein the Peloponnesians, 
under Agesandridas, had the advantage; yet with little fruit. 
It was about the month of October, seemingly, that Dorieus with 
his fourteen triremes came from Rhodes to rejoin Mindarus at 


} Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 9. 

* Thucyd. viii, 108. Diodorus (xiii, 38) talks of this influence of Alkibi- 
adés over the satrap as if it were real. Plutarch (Alkibiad. c. 26) speaks 
in more qualified language. 

3 Thucyd. viii, 108. mpd¢ rd pwerdmwpov. Haack and Sievers (see Sie- 
vers, Comment. ad Xenoph. Hellen. p. 103) construe this as indicating the 
middle of August, which I think too early in the year. 
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the Hellespont. He had hoped probably to get up the strait to 
Abydos during the night, but he was caught by daylight a little 
way from the entrance, near Rhoeteium ; and the Athenian scouts 
instantly gave signal of his approach. Twenty Athenian tri- 
remes were despatched to attack him: upon which Dorieus fled, 
and sought safety by hauling his vessel ashore in the receding bay 
near Dardanus. The Athenian squadron here attacked him, but 
were repulsed and forced to sail back to Madytus. Mindarus was 
himself a spectator of this scene, from a distance ; being engaged 
in sacrificing to Athéné, on the venerated hill of Ilium. He 
immediately hastened to Abydos, where he fitted out his whole 
fleet of eighty-four triremes, Pharnabazus cooperating on the 
shore with his land-force. Having rescued the ships of Dorieus, 
his next care was to resist the entire Athenian fleet, which pres- 
ently came to attack him under Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus. An 
obstinate naval combat took place between the two fleets, which 
lasted nearly the whole day with doubtful issue; at length, 
towards the evening, twenty fresh triremes were seen approach- 
ing. They proved to be the squadron of Alkibiadés sailing from 
Samos: having probably heard of the rejunction of the squadron 
of Dorieus with the main Peloponnesian fleet, he had come with 
his own counter-balancing reinforcement.! As soon as his purple 
flag or signal was ascertained, the Athenian fleet became animated 
with redoubled spirit. The new-comers aided them in pressing 
the action so vigorously, that the Peloponnesian fleet was driven 
back to Abydos, and there run ashore. Here the Athenians 
still followed up their success, and endeavored to tow them all 
off. But the Persian land-force protected them, and Pharnaba- 
zus himself was seen foremost in the combat; even pushing into 
the water in person, as far as his horse could stand. The main 
Peloponnesian fleet was thus preserved; yet the Athenians 
retired with an important victory, carrying off thirty triremes as 
prizes, and retaking those which they had themselves lost in the 
two preceding actions.? 
Mindarus kept his defeated fleet unemployed at Abydos during 


1 Diodorus (xiii, 46) and Platarch (Alkib. c. 27) speak of his coming to 
the Hellespont by accident, xara rina, which is certainly. very improb- 
able. * Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 6, 7. 
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the winter, sending to Peloponnesus as well as ameoy his allies . 
to solicit reinforcements: in the mean time, he engaged: jointly 
with Pharnabazus in operations by land against various Athenian 
allies on the continent. The Athenian admirals, on their side, 
instead of keeping their fleet united to prosecute the victory, were 
compelled to disperse a large portion of it in flying squadrons, 
for collecting money, retaining only forty sail at Sestos; while 
Thrasyllus in person went to Athens to proclaim the victory and 
ask for reinforcements. Pursuant to this request, thirty triremes 
were sent out under Theramenés ; who first endeavored without 
success to impede the construction of the bridge between Eubcea 
and Beeotia, and next sailed on a voyage among the islands for the 
purpose of collecting money. He acquired considerable plunder 
by descents upon hostile territory, and also extorted money from 
various parties, either contemplating or supposed to contemplate 
revolt, among the dependencies of Athens. At Paros, where the 
oligarchy established by Peisander in the conspiracy of the Four 
Hundred still subsisted, Theramenés deposed and fined the men 
who had exercised it, establishing a democracy in their room. 
From hence he passed to Macedonia, to the assistance and prob- 
ably into the temporary pay of Archelaus, king of Mavedonia, 
whom he aided for some time in the siege of Pydna; blocking up 
the town by sea while the Macedonians besieged it by land. The 
blockade having lasted the whole winter, Theramenés was sum- 
moned away before its capture, to join the main Athenian fleet 
in Thrace: Archelaus, however, took ‘Pydna not long afterwards, 
and transported the town with its residents from the sea-board to 
a distance more than two miles inland.! We trace in all these 
proceedings the evidence of that terrible want of money which 
now drove the Athenians to injustice, extortion, and interference 
with their allies, such as they had never committed during the 
earlier years of the war. 

It is at this period that we find mention made of a fresh intes- 
tine commotion in Korkyra, less stained, however, with savage 
enormities than that recounted in the seventh year of the war. 
It appears that the oligarchical party in the island, which had 
been for the moment nearly destroyed at that period, had since 
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¥ Diodor. xiii, 47-49, 
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gained strength, and was: encouraged by the misfortunes of 
Athens to lay plans for putting the island into the hands of the 
Lacedzmonians. The democratical leaders, apprized of this 
conspiracy, sent to Naupaktus for the Athenian admiral Konon. 
He came, with a detachment of six hundred Messenians, by the 
aid of whom they seized the oligarchical conspirators in the 
market-place, putting a few to death, and banishing more than a 
thousand. The extent of their alarm is attested by the fact, that 
they liberated the slaves and conferred the right of citizenship 
upon the foreigners. The exiles, having retired to the opposite 
continent, came back shortly afterwards, and were admitted, by 
the connivance of a party within, into the market-place. A se- 
rious combat took place within the walls, which was at last made 
up by a compromise and by the restoration of the exiles.! We 
know nothing about the particulars of this compromise, but it 
seems to have been wisely drawn up and faithfully observed ; for 
we hear nothing about Korkyra until about thirty-five years after 
this period, and the island is then presented to us as in the 
highest perfection of cultivation and prosperity.2_ Doubtless the 
emancipation of slaves and the admission of so many new for- 
eigners to the citizenship, contributed to this result. 

Meanwhile Tissaphernés, having completed his measures in 
Tonia, arrived at the Hellespont not long after the battle of Aby- 
dos, seemingly about November, 411 8.c. He was anxious to 
regain some credit with the Peloponnesians, for which an oppor- 
tunity soon presented itself. Alkibiadés, then in command of the 
Athenian fleet at Sestos, came to visit him in all the pride of 





1 Diodor. xiii, 48. Sievers (Commentat. ad Xenoph. Hellen. p. 12; and 
p- 65, note 58) controverts the reality of these tumults in Korkyra, here 
mentioned by Diodorus, but not mentioned in the Hellenika of Xenophon, 
and contradicted, as he thinks, by the negative inference derivable from 
Thucyd.iv, 48, 50a ye xara rov woAeuov révde. But it appears to me that F. 
W. Ullrich (Beitrage zur Erklirung des Thukydides, pp. 95-99), has prop- 
erly explained this phrase of Thucydidés as meaning, in the place here 
cited, the first ten years of the Peloponnesian war, between the surprise of 
Plateea and the Peace of Nikias. 

I see no reason to call in question the truth of these disturbances in Kor 
kyra, here alluded to by Diodorus. 

*Xenoph. Hellen, vi, 2, 25. 
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victory, bringing the customary presents; but the satrap seized’ 
his person and sent him away to Sardis as a prisoner in custody, 
affirming that ke had the Great King’s express orders for carry- 
ing on war with the Athenians.! Here was an end of all the 
delusions of Alkibiadés, respecting pretended power of influ- 
encing the Persian counsels. Yet these delusions had already 

served his purpose by procuring for him a renewed position in the - 
Athenian camp, which his own military energy oe him to 
sustain and justify. 

Towards the middle of this winter the superiority of the fleet 
of Mindarus at Abydos, over the Athenian fleet at Sestos, had 
become so great,— partly, as it would appear, through reinforce- 
ments obtained by the former, partly through the dispersion of - 
the latter into flying squadrons from want of pay,— that the 
Athenians no longer dared to maintain their position in the Hel- 
lespont. They sailed round the southern point of the Cherso- 
nese, and took station at Kardia, on the. western side of . 
the isthmus of that peninsula. Here, about the commence- 
ment of spring, they were rejoined by Alkibiadés; who had 
found means to escape from Sardis, along with Mantitheus, anoth- 
er Athenian, prisoner, first to Klazomenz, and next to Lesbos, - 
where he collected a small squadron of five triremes. The dis- 
persed squadrons of the Athenian fleet being now all summoned — 
to concentrate, Theramenés came to Kardia from Macedonia, and 
Thrasybulus from Thasos; whereby the Athenian fleet was ren- 
dered superior in number to that of Mindarus. News was. 
brought that the latter had moved with his fleet from the Helles- 
pont to Kyzikus, and was now engaged in the siege of that place, 
jointly with Pharnabazus and the Persian land-force. 

His vigorous attacks had in fact already carried the place, 
when the Athenian admirals resolved to attack him there, and 
contrived to do it by surprise. Having passed first from Kardia 
to Elzds at the south of the Chersonese, they sailed up the Hel-- 
lespont to Prokonnesus by night;so that their passage escaped — 
the notice of the Peloponnesian guardships at Abydos.2 


* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1,9; Plutarch, Alkibiadés, c. 27. 
* Diodor. xiii, 49. Diodorus specially notices this fact, which must obvi- - 


ously be correct. Without it, the surprise of Mindarus could not have been 
accomplished. 
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Resting at Prokonnesus one night, and seizing every boat on 
the island, in order that their movements might be kept secret, 
Alkibiadés warned the assembled seamen that they must prepare 
for a sea-fight, a larid-fight, and a wall-fight, all at once. “We 
have no money (said he), while our enemies have plenty from 
the Great King.” Neither zeal in the men nor contrivance in 
the commanders was wanting. A body of hoplites were landed 
on the mainland in the territory of Kyzikus, for the purpose of 
operating a diversion ; after which the fleet was distributed into 
three divisions under Alkibiadés, Theramenés, and Thrasybulus. 
The former, advancing near to Kyzikus with his single division, 
challenged the fleet of Mindarus, and contrived to inveigle him 
by pretended flight to a distance from the harbor; while the 
other Athenian divisions, assisted by hazy and rainy weather, 
came up unexpectedly, cut off his retreat, and forced him to run 
his ships ashore on the neighboring mainland. After a gallant 
and hard-fought batile, partly on shipboard, partly ashore, — at 
one time unpromising to the Athenians, in spite of their superi 
ority of number, but not very intelligible in its details, and dif- 
ferently conceived by our two authorities,— both the Peloponne- 
sian fleet by sea and the forces of Pharnabazus on land were 


completely defeated. Mindarus himself was slain; and the en- — 


tire fleet, every single trireme, was captured, except the triremes 
of Syracuse, which were burnt by their own crews; while Ky- 
zikus itself surrendered to the Athenians, and submitted toa 
large contribution, being spared from all other harm. The booty 
taken by the victors was abundant and valuable. The numbers 
of the triremes thus captured or destroyed is differently given ; 
the lowest estimate states it at sixty, the highest at eighty.1 
This capital action, ably planned and bravely executed by Al- 
kibiadés and his two colleagues, about April 410 B.c., changed 
sensibly the relative position of the belligerents. The Pelopon- 
nesians had now no fleet of importance in Asia, though they 
probably still retained a small squadron at the station of Milétus; 





? Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 14~20; Diodor. xiii, 50, 51. 

Tho numerous discrepancies between Diodorus and Xenophon, in the 
events of these few years, are collected by Sievers, Commentat. in Xenoph. 
Hellen. note, 62, 79. 65, 66, seg. 
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while the Athenian fleet was more powerful and menacing than 
ever. The dismay of the defeated army is forcibly portrayed in 
the laconic despatch sent by Hippokratés, secretary of the late 
admiral Mindarus, to the ephors at Sparta: “ All honor and 
advantage are gone from us: Mindarus is slain: the men are 
starving: we are in straits what to do.!” The ephors doubtless © 
heard the same deplorable tale from more than one witness ; for 
this particular despatch never reached them, having been inter- 
cepted and carried to Athens. So discouraging was the view 
which they entertained of the future, that a Lacedemonian em- 
bassy, with Endius at their head, came to Athens to propose 
peace; or rather perhaps Endius — ancient friend and guest of 
Alkibiadés, who had already been at Athens as envoy before — 
was allowed to come thither now again so sound the temper of 
the city, in a sort of informal manner, which admitted of being 
easily disavowed if nothing came of it. For it is remarkable 
that Xenophon makes no mention of this embassy: and his si- 
lence, though not sufficient to warrant us in questioning the real- 
ity of the event, — which is stated by Diodorus, perhaps on the 
authority of Theopompus, and is noway improbable in itself, — 
nevertheless, leads me to doubt whether the ephors themselves — 
- admitted that they had made or sanctioned the proposition. It is 
to be remembered that Sparta, not to mention her obligation to 
her confederates generally, was at this moment bound by special 
convention to Persia to conclude no separate peace with Athens. 

According to Diodorus, Endius, having been admitted to speak 
in the Athenian assembly, invited the Athenians to make peace 
with Sparta on the following terms: That each party should 
stand just as they were; that the garrisons on both sides should 
be withdrawn ; that prisoners should be exchanged, one Lacedx- 
monian against one Athenian. Endius insisted in his speech on 
the mutual mischief which each was doing to the other by pro- 
longing the war; but he contended that Athens was by far the 
greater sufferer of the two, and had the deepest interest in 
accelerating peace. She had no money, while Sparta had the 





’ Xenoph. Hellen. i,1, 23. "Eppet rd xada- Mivdapoc arecooba: retvevri 
ravdpec: Gropéoues ti xp) dpgr. 
Plutarch, Alkib. c. 28. 
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Great King as a paymaster: she was robbed of the produce of 
Attica by the garrison of Dekeleia, while Peloponnesus was un- 
disturbed : all her power and influence depended upon superiority 
at sea, which Sparta could dispense with, and yet retain her pre 
eminence.! 

If we may believe Diodorus, all the most intelligent citizens 
in Athens recommended that this proposition should be accepted. 
Only the demagogues, the disturbers, those who were accustomed 
to blow up the flames of war in order to obtain profit for them- 
selves, opposed it. Especially the demagogue Kleophon, now 
enjoying great influence, enlarged upon the splendor of the 
recent victory, and upon the new chances of success now opening 
to them: insomuch that the assembly ultimately rejected the 
proposition of Endius.2 

It was easy for those who wrote after the battle of A‘gospota- 
mos and the capture of Athens, to be wise after the fact, and to 
repeat the stock denunciations against an insane people, misled 
by a corrupt demagogue. But if, abstracting from our knowl- 
edge of the final close of the war, we look to the tenor of this 
proposition, even assuming it to have been formal and author- 
ized, as well as the time at which it was made, we shall hesitate 
before we pronounce Kleophon to have been foolish, much less 
corrupt, for recommending its rejection. In reference to the 
charge of corrupt interest in the continuance of war, I have 
already made some remarks about Kleon, tending to show that 
no such interest can fairly be ascribed to demagogues of that 
character.3 They were essentially unwarlike men, and had 

quite as much chance personally of losing, as of gaining, by a 
state of war. Especially this is true respecting Kleophon, during 
the last years of the war, since the financial posture of Athens 
was then so unprosperous, that all her available means were ex- 
hausted to provide for ships and men, leaving little or no surplus 
for political peculators. The admirals, who paid the seamen by 
raising contributions abroad, might possibly enrich themselves, if 
so inclined ; but the politicians at home had much less chance of 
such gains than they would have had in time of peace. Besides, 








? Diodor. xiii, 52. 2 Diodor sxiil, 53. 
* See the preceding vol. vi, ch. liv, p. 455 
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even if Kleophen were ever so mich a gainer by the continu- 
ance of war, yet, assuming Athens to be ultimately crushed in 
the war, he was certain beforehand to be deprived, not only of 
all his gains and his position, but of his life also. 

So much for the charge against him of corrupt interest. The 
question whether his advice was judicious, is not so easy to dis- 
pose of. Looking to the time when the proposition was made, we 
must recollect that the Peloponnesian fleet in Asia had been just 
annihilated, and that the brief epistle itself, from Hippokratés to 
the ephors, divulging in so emphatic a manner the distress of his 
troops, was at this moment before the Athenian assembly. On 
the other hand, the despatches of the Athenian generals, announc- 
ing their victory, had excited a sentiment of universal triumph, 
manifested by public thanksgiving, at Athens:! nor can we 
doubt that Alkibiadés and his colleagues promised a large ca- 
reer of coming success, perhaps the recovery of most part of the 
lost maritime empire. In this temper of the Athenian people 
and of their generals, justified as it was to a great degree by the 
reality, what is the proposition which comes from Endius? What 
he proposes, is, in reality, no concession at all. Both parties to 
stand in their actual position; to withdraw garrisons; to restore 
prisoners. There was only one way in which Athens would have 
been a gainer by accepting these propositions. She would have 
withdrawn her garrison from Pylos, she would have been relieved 
from the garrison of Dekeleia; such an exchange would have 
been a considerable advantage to her. To this we must add the 
relief arising from simple cessation of war, doubtless real and 
important. 

Now the question is, whether a statesman like Periklés would 
have advised his countrymen to be satisfied with such a measure 
of concession, immediately after the great victory of Kyzikus, 
and the two smaller victories preceding it? I incline to believe 
that he would not. It would rather have appeared to him in the 
light of a diplomatic artifice, calculated to paralyze Athens during 
the interval while her enemies were defenceless, and to gain time 
for them to build a new fleet.2 Sparta could not pledge herself 





1 Diodor. xiii, 52. 
* Philochorus (ap. Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 371) appears to have said that 
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either for Persia, or for her Peloponnesian confederates; indeed, 
past experience had shown that she could not do so with effect. 
By accepting the propositions, therefore, Athens would not really 
have obtained relief from the entire burden of war; but would 
merely have blunted the ardor and tied up the hands of her own 
troops, at a moment when they felt themselves in the fall current 
of success. By the armament, most certainly,— and by the gener- 
als, Alkibiadés, Theramenés, and Thrasybulus, — the acceptance 
of such terms at such a moment would have been regarded as a 
disgrace. It would have balked them of conquests ardently, and 
at that time not unreasonably, anticipated ; conquests tending to 
restore Athens to that eminence from which she had been so re- 
cently deposed. And it would have inflicted this mortification, 
not merely without compensating gain to her in any other shape, 
but with a fair probability of imposing upon all her citizens the 
necessity of redoubled efforts at no very distant future, when the 
moment favorable to her enemies should have arrived. 

If, therefore, passing from the vague accusation that it was the 
demagogue Kleophon who stood between Athens and the conclu- 
sion of peace, we examine what were the specific terms of peace 
which he induced his countrymen to reject, we shall find that he 
had very strong reasons, not to say preponderant reasons, for his 
advice. Whether he made any use of this proposition, in itself 
inadmissible, to try and invite the conclusion of peace on more 
suitable and lasting terms, may well be doubted. Probably no 
such efforts would have succeeded, even if they had been made ; 
yet a statesman like Periklés would have made the trial, in a 
conviction that Athens was carrying on the war at a disadvantage 
which must in the long run sink her. A mere opposition speaker, 
like Kleophon, even when taking what was probably a right 
measure of the actual proposition before him, did not look so far 
forward into the future. 

Meanwhile the Athenian fleet reigned alone in the Propontis 
and its two adjacent straits, the Bospherus and the Hellespont ; 
although the ardor and generosity of Pharnabazus not only sup- 





the Athenians rejected the proposition as insincerely meant : Aaxedarpoviow 
xpeoBevoauéven rept elpnyncamiotHoavres ob AInvatot ob mpoonKayro ; 
compare also Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 772, Philochori Fragment. 
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plied maintenance and clothing to the distressed seamen of the 
vanquished fleet, but also encouraged the construction of fresh 
ships in the room of those captured. While he armed the sea- 
men, gave them pay for two months, and distributed them as 
guards along the coast of the satrapy, he at the same time grant- 
ed an unlimited supply of ship-timber from the abundant forests 
of Mount Ida, and assisted the officers in putting new triremes on 
the stocks at Antandrus; near to which, at a place called Aspa- 
neus, the Idean wood was chiefly exported.! 

Having made these arrangements, he proceeded to lend aid at 
Chalkédon, which the Athenians had already begun to attack. 
Their first operation after the victory, had been to sail to Perin- 
thus and Selymbria, both of which had before revolted from 
Athens: the former, intimidated by the recent events, admitted 
them and rejoined itself to Athens; the latter resisted such a 
requisition, but ransomed itself from attack for the present, by 
the payment of a pecuniary fine. Alkibiadés then conducted them 
to Chalkédon, opposite to Byzantium on the southernmost Asiatic 
border of the Bosphorus. To be masters of these two straits, the 
Bosphorus and the Hellespont, was a point of first-rate moment 
to Athens; first, because it enabled her to secure the arrival of 
the corn ships from the Euxine, for her own consumption ; next, 
because she had it in her power to impose a tithe or due upon all 
the trading ships passing through, not unlike the dues imposed 
by the Danes at the Sound, even down to the present time. 
For the opposite reasons, of course, the importance of the position 
was equally great to the enemies of Athens. Until the spring of 
the preceding year, Athens had been undisputed mistress of both 
the straits. But the revolt of Abydos in the Hellespont (about 
April, 411 B.c.) and that of Byzantium with Chalkédon in the 
Bosphorus (about June, 411 8.c.), had deprived her of this pre- 
eminence ; and her supplies cbtained during the last few months 
could only have come through during those intervals when her 
fleets there stationed had the preponderance, so as to vive them 
convoy. Accordingly, it is highly probable that her supplies of 
corn from the Euxine during the autumn of 411 B.c., had been 
comparatively restricted. 


— 








1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 24-26; Strabo, xiii, p. 606. 
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Though Chalkédon itself, assisted by Pharnabazus, still held 
cat against Athens, Alkibiadés now took possession of Chrysopo- 
I's, its unfortified seaport, on the eastern coast ef the Bosphorus 
opposite Byzantium. This place he fortified, established in it a 
equadron with a permanent garrison, and erected it into a regular 
tithing-port for levying toll on all vessels coming out of the 
Euxine.! The Athenians seem to have habitually levied this toll 
at Byzantium, until the revolt of that place, among their constant 
sources of revenue: it was now reéstablished under the auspices 
of Alkibiadés. In so far as it was levied on ships which brought 
their produce for sale and consumption at Athens, it was of 
course ultimately paid in the shape of increased price by Athe- 
nian citizens and metics. Thirty triremes under Therame- 
nés, were left at Chrysopolis to enforce this levy, to convoy 
friendly merchantmen, and in other respects to serve as annoy- 
ance to the enemy. 

The remaining fleet went partly to the Hellespont, partly to 
Thrace, where the diminished maritime strength of the Lacedx- 
monians already told in respect to the adherence of the cities. 
At Thasus, especially,? the citizens, headed by Ekphaatus, ex- 
pelled the Lacedzemonian harmost Eteonikus with his garrison, 
and admitted Thrasybulus with an Athenian force. It will be 
recollected that this was one of the cities in which Peisander and 
the Four Hundred conspirators (early in 411 B.c.) had put down 
the democracy and established an oligarchical government, under 
pretence that the allied cities would be faithful to Athens as soon 
as she was relieved from her democratical institutions. All the 





1 See Demosthen. de Corona, c. 71; and Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1,22. xaz dexa- 
Tevtjplov Kareoxevacay év abri (XpvoordAe), nat rHY dexarny beré- 
yovto tov é« tov Tlovrov rAoiwyv: compare iv, 8,27; and v, 1,28; also Dio- 
dor. xiii, 64. 

The expression, rv dexar7y, implies that this tithe was something known _ 
and preéstablished. ; 

Polybius (iv, 44) gives credit to Alkibiadés for having been the first to 
suggest this method of gain to Athens. But there is evidence that it was 
practised long before, even anterior to the Athenian empire, during the times 
of Persian preponderance (see Herodot. vi, 5). 

See a striking passage, illustrating the importance to Athens of the pos- 
session of Byzantium, in Lysias, Orat. xxviii, cont. Ergokl. sect. 6. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 32; Demosthen. cont. Leptin. 8. 48, c. 14, p. 474. 
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calculations of these oligarchs had been disappointed, as Phryni 
chus had predicted from the first: the Thasians, as soon as thei 
own oligarchical: party had been placed in possession of the gov 
ernment, recalled their disaffected exiles,! under whose auspices 
a Laconian garrison and harmost had since been introduced. 
Eteonikus, now expelled, accused the Lacedemonian admiral 
Pasippidas of being himself a party to the expulsion, under 
bribes from Tissaphernés; an accusation which seems improb- 
able, but which the Lacedemonians believed, and accordingly 
banished Pasippidas, sending Kratesippidas to replace him. The 
new admiral found at Chios a small fleet which Pasippidas had 
already begun to collect from the allies, to supply the recent 
losses.2 

The tone at Athens since the late naval victories, had become 
more hopeful and energetic. Agis, with his garrison at Dekeleia, 
though the Athenians could not hinder him from ravaging Attica, 
yet on approaching one day near to the city walls, was repelled 
with spirit and success by Thrasylius. But that which most 
mortified the Lacedzmonian king, was to discern from his lofty 
station at Dekeleia, the abundant influx into the Peirseus of corn- 
ships from the Euxine, again renewed in the autumn of 410 B.c. 
since the occupation of the Bosphorus and Hellespont by Alkibi- 
adés. For the safe reception of these vessels, Thorikus was 
soon after fortified. Agis exclaimed that it was fruitless to shut 
out the Athenians from the produce of Attica, so long as plenty 
of imported corn was allowed to reach them. Accordingly, he 
provided, in conjunction with the Megarians, a small squadron 
of fifteen triremes, with which he despatched Klearchus to By- 
zantium and Chalkédon. That Spartan was a public guest of 
the Byzantines, and had already been singled out to command 
auxiliaries intended for that city. He seems to have begun his 
voyage during the ensting winter (B.c. 410-409), and reached 
Byzantium in safety, though with the destruction of three of 
his squadron by the nine Athenian triremes who guarded the 
Hellespont.3 





1 Thucyd. viii, 64. ? Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 32. 
* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 35-36. He says that the ships of Klearchus, on 
being attacked by the Athenians in the Hellespont, fled first to Sestos, and 
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In the ensuing spring, Thrasyllus was despatched from Athens 
at the head of a large new force to act in Ionia. He commanded 
fifty triremes, one thousand of the regular hoplites, one hundred 
horsemen, and five thousand seamen, with the means of arming 
these latter as peltasts; also transports for his troops besides the 
triremes.| Having reposed his armament for three days at 
Samos, he made a descent at Pygela, and next succeeded in making 
himself master of Kolophon, with its port Notium. He next 
threatened Ephesus, but that place was defended by a powerful 
force which Tissaphernés had summoned, under proclamation “to 
go and succor the goddess Artemis ;” as well as by twenty-five 
fresh Syracusan and two Selinusian triremes recently arrived.? 
From these enemies, Thrasyllus sustained a severe defeat near 
Ephesus, lost three hundred men, and was compelled to sail off 
to Notium; from whence, after burying his dead, he proceeded 
northward towards the Hellespont. On their way thither, while 
halting for a while at Methymna in the north of Lesbos, Thra- 
syllus saw the twenty-five Syracusan triremes passing by on 
their voyage from Ephesus to Abydos. He immediately attacked 
them, captured four along with the entire crews, and chased the 
remainder back to their station at Ephesus. All the prisoners 
taken were sent to Athens, where they were deposited for cus- 
tody in the stone-quarries of Peirzus, doubtless in retaliation for 
the treatment of the Athenian prisoners at Syracuse; they con- 
trived, however, during the ensuing winter, to break a way out 
and escape to Dekeleia. Among the prisoners taken, was found 
Alkibiadés, the Athenian, cousin and fellow-exile of the Athe- 


afterwards to Byzantium. But Sestos was the Athenian station. The name 
must surely be put by inadvertence for Abydos, the Peloponnesian station. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1,34; i, 2,1. Diodorus (xiii, 64) confounds Thrasy- 
bulus with Thrasyllus. a 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 2, 5-11. Xenophon distinguishes these twenty-five 
Syracusan triremes into rGv mpotépap elxoot vedy, and then al Erepar révte, 
al veworl fxovoat. But it appears to me that the twenty triremes, as well as 
the five, must have come to Asia since the battle of Kyzikus, though the 
five may have been somewhat later in their period of arrival. All the Syra- 
cusan ships in the fleet of Mindarus were destroyed; and it seems impossi- 
ble to imagine that that admiral can have left twenty Syracusan ships at 
Ephesus or Milétus, in addition to those which he took with him to the 
Hellespont. 

VOL. VIII. 6* 9oc. 
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nian general of the same name, whom Thrasyllus caused to be 
set at liberty, while the others were sent to Athens.! 

After the delay caused by this pursuit, he brought back his 
armament to the Hellespont and joined the force of Alkibiadés 
at Sestos. Their joint force was conveyed over, seemingly about 
the commencement of autumn, to Lampsakus, on the Asiatic side 
of the strait; which place they fortified and made their head- 
quarters for the autumn and winter, maintaining themselves by 
predatory excursions, throughout the neighboring satrapy of 
Pharnabazus. It is curious to learn, however, that when Alki- 
biadés was proceeding to marshal them all together,— the hoplites, 
according to Athenian custom, taking rank according to their 
tribes, — his own soldiers, never yet beaten, refused to fraternize 
with those of Thrasyllus, who had been so recently worsted at 
Ephesus. Nor was this alienation removed until after a joint 
expedition against Abydos; Pharnabazus presenting himself 
with a considerable force, especially cavalry, to relieve that place, 
was encountered and defeated in a battle wherein all the Athe- 
nians present took part. The honor of the hoplites of Thrasyllus 
was now held to be reéstablished, so that the fusion of ranks was 
admitted without farther difficulty.2 Even the entire army, how- 

. ever, was not able to accomplish the cqnquest of Abydos; which 
the Peloponnesians and Pharnabazus still maintained as their 
station on the Hellespont. 

Meanwhile Athens had so stripped herself of force, by the 
large armament recently sent with Thrasyllus, that her enemies 
near home were encouraged to active operations. The Spartans 
despatched an expedition, both of triremes and of land-force, to 
attack Pylos, which had remained as an Athenian post and a 
refuge for revolted Helots ever since its first fortification by De- 
mosthenés, in B.C. 425. The place was vigorously attacked, both by 
sea and by land, and soon became much pressed. Not unmind- 
ful of its distress, the Athenians sent to its relief thirty triremes 
under Anytus, who, however, came back without even reaching 
the place, having been prevented by stormy weather or unfavor- 
able winds from doubling Cape Malea. Pylos was soon after- 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 2, 8-15. 
* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 2, 18-17; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 29 
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wards obliged to surrender, the garrison departing on terms of 
capitulation.' But Anytus, on his return, encountered great dis- 
pleasure from his countrymen, and was put on his trial for 
having betrayed, or for not having done his utmost to fulfil, the 
trust confided to him. It is said that he only saved himself 
from condemnation by bribing the dikastery, and that he was the 


_ first Athenian who ever obtained a verdict by corruption.? 


Whether he could really have reached Pylos, and whether the 
obstacles which baffled him were such as an energetic officer 
would have overcome, we have no means of determining ; still 
less, whether it be true that he actually escaped by bribery. The 
story seems to prove, however, that the general Athenian public 
thought him deserving of condemnation, and were so much sur- 
prised by his acquittal, as to account for it by supposing, truly or 
falsely, the use of means never before attempted. 

It was about the same time, also, that the Megarians recovered 
by surprise their port of Niswa, which had been held by an 
Athenian garrison since B.c. 424. The Athenians made an 
effort to recover it, but failed ; though they defeated the Megari- 
ans in an action.3 

Thrasyllus, durfhg the summer of B.c. 409, and even the joint 
force of Thrasyllus and Alkibiadés during the autumn of the same. 
year, seem to have effected less than might have been expected 
from so large a force: indeed, it must have been at some period 
during this year that the Lacedemonian Klearchus, with his 
fifteen Megarian ships, penetrated up the Hellespont to Byzan- 
tium, finding it guarded only by nine Athenian triremes.4 But 
the operations of 408 8.c. were more important. The entire 
force under Alkibiadés and the other commanders was mustered 
for the siege of Chalkédon and Byzantium. The Chalkédonians, 


‘ Diodor. xiii, 64. The slighting way in which Xenophon (Hellen. i, 2,18) 
dismisses this capture of Pylos, as a mere retreat of some runaway Helots 
from Malea, as well as ‘his employment of the name Koryphasion, and not 
of Pylos, prove how much he wrote after Lacedemonian informants. 

2 Diodor. xiii, 64; Plutarch, Coriolan. c. 14. 

Aristotle, "A0yvaiov modcreia, ap Harpokratiopn, v. Aexéfwv, and in the 
Collection of Fragment. Aristotel. no. 72, ed. Didot (Fragment. Historic. 
Greece. vol. ii, p. 127). 

3 Diodor. xiii, 65. 4 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 86. 
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having notice of the project, deposited their movable property 

for safety in the hand of their neighbors the Bithynian Thra- 

cians ; a remarkable evidence of the good feeling and confidence 

between the two, contrasting strongly with the perpetual hostility 
which subsisted on the other side of the Bosphorus between 
Byzantium and the Thracian tribes adjoining.! But the precau- 
tion was frustrated by Alkibiadés, who entered the territory of 

the Bithynians and compelled them by threats to deliver up-the 
effects confided to them. He then proceeded to block up Chal- 
kédon by a wooden wall carried across from the Bosphorus to the 

Propontis ; though the continuity of this wall was interrupted 
by a river, and seemingly by some rough ground on the imme- 

diate brink of the river. The blockading wall was already com- 
pleted, when Pharnabazus appeared with an army for the relief . 
of the place, and advanced as far as the Herakleion, or temple 
of Heraklés, belonging to the Chalkedonians. Profiting by his 
approach, Hippokratés, the Lacedemonian harmost in the town, 
made a vigorous sally: but the Athenians repelled all the efforts 

of Pharnabazus to force a passage through their linesand join him ; 

so that, after an obstinate contest, the sallying force was driven 

back within the walls of the town, and Hippokratés himself 

killed.2 ; 

The blockade of the town was now made so sure, that Alkibi- 
adés departed with a portion of the army to levy money and get 
together forces for the siege of Byzantium afterwards. During 
his absence, Theramenés and Thrasybulus came to terms with 
Pharnabazus for the capitulation of Chalkédon. It was agreed 
that the town should again become a tributary dependency of 
Athens, on the same rate of tribute as before the revolt, and that 
the arrears during the subsequent period should be paid up. 
Moreover, Pharnabazus himself engaged to pay to the Athenians 
twenty talents on behalf of the town, and also to escort some 
Athenian envoys up to Susa, enabling them to submit proposi- 
tions for accommodation to the Great King. Until those envoys 
should return, the Athenians covenanted to abstain from hostili- 
ties against the satrapy of Pharnabazus.3 Oaths to this effect 


 Polyb. iv. 44-45. * Xenoph. Hellen. i, 3, 5-7; Diodor. xiii, 66. 
* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 8, 9. ‘YroreAciv rdv gépov Xadnndoviovs "ADyvacoic 
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were mutually exchanged, after the return of Alkibiadés from 
his expedition. For Pharnabazus positively refused to complete 
the ratification with the other Penerals, until Alkibiadés should 
be there to ratify in person also; a proof at once of the great 
individual importance of the latter, and of his known facility in 
finding excuses to evade an agreement. Two envoys were 
accordingly sent by Pharnabazus to Chrysopolis, to receive the 
oaths of Alkibiadés, while two relatives of Alkibiadés came to 
Chalkédon as witnesses to those of Pharnabazus. Over and 
above the common oath shared with his colleagues, Alkibiadés 
took a special covenant of personal friendship and hospitality 
with the satrap, and received from him the like. 

Alkibiadés had employed his period of absence in capturing 
Selybria, from whence he obtained a sum of money, and in get- 
ting together a large body of Thracians, with whom he marched 
by land to Byzantium. That place was now besieged, immedi- 
ately after the capitulation of Chalkédon, by the united force of 
the Athenians, <A wall of circumvallation was drawn around it, 
and various attacks were made by missiles and battering engines. 
These, however, the Lacedemonian garrison, under the har- 
most Klearchus, aided by some Megarians under Helixus, and 
Beeotians under Koeratadas, was perfectly competent to repel. 
But the ravages of famine were not so easily dealt with. After 
the blockade had lasted some time, provisions began to fail; so 


écovrep eladecay, kai Ta ddetAdueva yonpata arodotvat’ "ADyvaiove dé pu) 
moAeueiy KaAnndoviotc, Ewe dv ol napa Bactdéa npéoBetc EASworr. 

This passage strengthens the doubts which I threw out in a former chap- 
ter, whether the Athenians ever did or could realize their project of commut- 
ing the tribute, imposed upon the dependent allies, for an ad valorem duty 
of five per cent. on imports and exports, which project is mentioned by Thu- 
cydidés (vii, 28) as having been resolved upon at least, if not carried out, in 
the summer of 413 s.c. In the bargain here made with the Chalkedonians, 
it seems implied that the payment of tribute was the last arrangement sub- 
sisting between Athens and Chalkédon, at the time of the revolt of the latter. 

Next, I agree with the remark made by Schneider, in his note upon the 
passage, ’ADqvaiove d2 wu) moAeueiy XaAxndoviots. He notices the 
tenor of the covenant as it stands in Plutarch, rv SapvaBalov dé yopav py 
Gdixety (Alkib. c. 31), which is certainly far more suitable to the circum- 
stances. Instead of XaAxndoviorc, he proposes to real SapvaBaty. Ax any 
rate, this is the meaning. 
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that Klearchus, strict and harsh, even under ordinary circum- 
stances, became inexorable and oppressive, from exclusive anxiety 
for the subsistence of his soldiers; and even locked up the stock 
of food while the population of the town were dying of hunger 
around him. Seeing that his only hope was from external relief, 
he sallied forth from the city to entreat aid from Pharnabazus ; 
and to get together, if possible, a fleet for some aggressive opera- 
tion that might divert the attention of the besiegers. He left 
the defence to Koeratadas and Helixus, in full confidence that the 
Byzantines were too much compromised by their revolt from 
Athens to venture to desert Sparta, whatever might be their suf- 
fering. But the favorable terms recently granted to Chalkédon, 
coupled with the severe and increasing famine, induced Kydon 
and a Byzantine party to open the gates by night, and admit 
Alkibiadés with the Athenians into the wide interior square called 
the Thrakion.  Helixus and Koeratadas, apprized of this attack 
only when the enemy had actually got possession of the town on 
all sides, vainly attempted resistance, and were compelled to sur- 
render at discretion: they were sent as prisoners to Athens, 
‘» where Keeratadas contrived to escape during the confusion of the 
landing at Peirzeus. Favorable terms were granted to the town, 
which was replaced in its position of a dependent ally of Athens, 
and probably had to pay up its arrears of tribute in the same 
manner as Chalkédon.! 

So slow was the process of siege in ancient times, that the 
raduction of Chalkédon and Byzantium occupied nearly the 
whole year ; the latter place surrendering about the beginning of 
winter.2 Both of them, however, were acquisitions of capital 
importance to Athens, making her again undisputed mistress of 
the Bosphorus, and insuring to her two valuable tributary allies. 
Nor was this all the improvement which the summer had oper- 
sted in her. position. Tbe accommodation just concluded with 
Pharnabazus was also a step of great value, and still greater 





? Xenoph. Hellen. i, 3, 15-22; Diodor. xiii, 67; Plutaych, Alkib. c. 31. 

The account given by Xenophon of the surrender of Byzantium, whicl. I 
have followed in the text, is perfectly plain and probable. It does not con 
sist with the complicated stratagem described in Diodorus and Plutarch, as 
well as in Frontinus, ili, xi,8; alluded to also in Polyzenus, i, 48, 2. 

* Xenoph. Wellen. i. 4, 1. 
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promise. It was plain that the satrap had grown weary of bear- 
ing all the brunt of the war for the benefit of the Peloponne- 
sians, and that he was well disposed to assist the Athenians in 
coming to terms with the Great King. The mere withdrawal of 
his hearty support from Sparta, even if nothing else followed 
from it, was of immense moment to Athens; and thus much 
was really achieved. The envoys, five Athenians and two Ar- 
geians, — all, probably, sent for from Athens, which accounts for 
some delay,— were directed, after the siege of Chalkédon, to 
meet Pharnabazus at Kyzikus. Some Lacedemonian envoys, 
and even the Syracusan Hermokratés, who had been condemned 
and banished by sentence at home, took advantage of the same 


. escort, and all proceeded on their journey upward to Susa. Their 


progress was arrested, during the extreme severity of the winter, 
at Gordium in Phrygia; and it was while pursuing their track 
into the interior at the opening of spring, that they met the 
young prince Cyrus, son of king Darius, coming down in person 
to govern an important part of Asia Minor. Some Lacedzemo- 
nian envoys, Beotius and others, were travelling down along with 
him, after having fulfilled their mission at the Persian court.! 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


FROM THE ARRIVAL OF CYRUS THE YOUNGER IN ASIA MINOR, 
DOWN TO THE BATTLE OF ARGINUSE. 


THe advent of Cyrus, commonly known as Cyrus the younger, 
into Asia Minor, was an event of the greatest importance, opening 
what may be called the last phase in the Peloponnesian war. 

He was the younger of the two sons of the Persian king Da- 
rius Nothus by the cruel queen Parysatis, and was now sent down 
by his father as satrap of Lydia, Phrygia the greater, and Kap- 
padokia, as well as general of all that military division of which 
the muster-place was Kastélus. His command did not at this 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4,2-3. 
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time comprise the Greek cities on the coast, which were still left 
to Tissaphernés and Pharnabazus.! But he nevertheless brought 
down with him a strong interest in the Grecian war, and an 
intense anti-Athenian feeling, with full authority from his father 
to carry it out into act. Whatever this young man willed, he 
willed strongly ; his bodily activity, rising superior to those temp- 
tations of sensual indulgence which often enervated the Persian 
grandees, provoked the admiration even of Spartans:? and his 
energetic character was combined with a certain measure of 
ability. Though he had not as yet conceived that deliberate plan 
for mounting the Persian throne which afterwards absorbed his 
whole mind, and was so near succeeding by the help of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks, yet he seems to have had from the beginning 
the sentiment and ambition of a king in prospect, not those of a 
satrap. He came down, well aware that Athens was the efficient 
enemy by whom the pride of the Persian kings had been humbled, 
the insular Greeks kept out of the sight of a Persian ship, and 
even the continental Greeks on the coast practically emancipated, 
for the last sixty years. He therefore brought down with him a 
strenuous desire to put down the Athenian power, vety different 
from the treacherous balancing of Tissaphernés, and much more 
formidable even than the straightforward enmity of Pharnabazus, 
who had less money, less favor at court, and less of youthful ar- 
dor. Moreover, Pharnabazus, after having heartily espoused the 
cause of the Peloponnesians for the last three years, had now 
become weary of the allies whom he had so long kept in pay. 
Instead of expelling Athenian influence from his coasts with little 
difficulty, as he had expected to do, he found his satrapy plun- 
dered, his revenues impaired or absorbed, and an Athenian fleet 
all-powerful in the Propontis and Hellespont ; while the Lacede- 
monian fleet, which he had taken so much pains to invite, was 
destroyed. Decidedly sick of the Peloponnesian cause, he was 
_even leaning towards Athens ; and the envoys whom he was 
escorting to Susa might perhaps have laid the foundation of an 
altered Persian policy in Asia Minor, when the journey of Cyrus 





1 The Anabasis of Xenophon (i, 1, 6-8; i, 9, 7-9) is better authority, ard 
speaks more exactly, than the Hellenica, i, 4, 3. 
* See the anecdote of Cyrus and Lysander in Xenoph. Ciconom. iy, 21-28 
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down ta the coast overthrew all such calculations. The young 
prince brought with him a fresh, hearty, and youthful antipathy 
against Athens, a power inferior only to that of the Great King 
himself, and an energetic determination to use it without reserve 
in insuring victory to thé Peloponnesians. 

From the moment that Pharnabazus and the Athenian envoys 
met Cyrus, their farther progress towards Susa became impossible. 
Beeotius, and the other Lacedemonian envoys travelling along 
with the young prince, made extravagant boasts of having obtained 
all that they asked for at Susa; and Cyrus himself announced 
his powers as unlimited in extent over the whole coast, all for the 
purpose of prosecuting vigorous war in conjunction with the 
Lacedzmonians. Pharnabazus, on hearing this intelligence, and 
seeing the Great King’s seal to the words, “I send down Cyrus, 
as lord of all those who muster at Kastélus,” not only refused to 
let the Athenian envoys procted onward, but was even obliged to 
obey tlc orders of the young prince, who insisted that they should 
either be surrendered to him, or at least detained for some time in 
the interior, in order that no information might be conveyed to 
Athens. The satrap resisted the first of these requisitions, having 
pledged his word for their safety ; but he obeyed the second, detain- 
ing them in Kappadokia for no less than three years, until Athens 
was prostrate and on the point of surrender, after which he ob- 
tained permission from Cyrus to send them back to the sea-coast.! 

This arrival of Cyrus, overruling the treachery of Tissaphernés 
as well as the weariness of Pharnabazus, and supplying the ene- 
mies of Athens with a double flow of Persian gold at a moment 
when the stream would otherwise have dried up, was a paramount 
item in that sum of causes which concurred to determine the re- 
sult of the war.2. But important as the event was in itself, it was 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4,8-8. The words here employed respecting the en- 
voys, when returning after their three years’ detention, d0ev mpd¢ Td aAAo 
oTpaténedoy dréxAevoay, appear to me an inadvertence. The return of the 
envoys must have been in the spring of 404 3. c., at a time when Athens had 
no camp: the surrender of the city took place in April 404 .c. Xenophon 
incautiously speaks as if that state of things which existed when the envoys 
departed, still continued at their return. 

3 The words of Thucydidés (ii, 65) imply this as his opinion, Kipy re 
torepoy BactAéwe raid? mpocyevopuéery, etc. 
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rendered still more important by the character of the Lacedsemo- 
nian admiral Lysander, with whom the young prince first came 
into contact on reaching Sardis. 

Lysander had come out to supersede Kratesippidas, about De- 
cember, 408 B.c., or January, 407-8.c.1 He was the last, after 
Brasidas and Gylippus, of that trio of eminent Spartans, from 
whom all the capital wounds of Athens proceeded, during the 
course of this long war. He was born of poor parents, and is even 
said to have been of that class called mothakes, being only ena- 
bled by the aid of richer men to keep up his contribution to the 
public mess, and his place in the constant drill and discipline. 
He was not only an excellent officer,? thoroughly competent to the 


1 The commencement of Lysander’s navarchy, or year of maritime com- 
mand, appears to me established for this winter. He had been some time 
actually in his command before Cyrus arrived at Sardis: Ol 6? Aaxedaip6- 
viol, tpotepov TobTav ob TOAAG x pbvy Kparnoirnide rig vavap- 
xiac napeAndAviviac, Atcavdpov tgéreupav vaiapxov. ‘O 62 dgixdpuevog be 
‘Pédoy, xal vaic éxeiPev AaBadv, é¢ KO nai MiAnrov ExaAevoev’ Exeter d2 bc 
"Egecov’ xat Exet Enecve, vais Exwv éBdounnorvta, péxptco oF Ki- 
poco é¢ Zapderce adinxero (Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 1). 

Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. H. ad ann. 407 s.c.) has, J presume, been mis- 
led by the first words of this passage, pérepov robtwy ob roAAG xpévy, when 
he says: “During the stay of Alcibiadés at Athens, Lysander is sent as 
vatapyoc, Xen. Hell.i, 5,1. Then followed the defeat of Antiochus, the depo- 
sition of Alcibiadés, and the substitution of dAAove déxa, between September 
407 and September 406, when Callicratidas succeeded Lysander.” 

Now Alkibiadés came to Athens in the month of Thargelion, or about 
the end of May, 407, and stayed there till the beginning of September, 407. 
Cyrus arrived at Sardis before Alkibiadés reached Athens, and Lysander 
had been some time at his post before Cyrus arrived; so that Lysander 
was not sent out “ during the stay of Alcibiadés at Athens,” but some months 
before. Still less is it correct to say that Kallikratidas succeeded Lysander 
in September, 406. The battle of Arginusm, wherein Kallikratidas perished, 
was fought about August, 406, after he had been admiral for several months. 
The words mpérepov robrav, when construed along with the context which 
succeeds, must evidently be understood in a large sense; “ these events,” 
mean the general series of events which begins i, 4,8; the proceedings of 
Alkibiadés, from the beginning of the spring of 407. 

3 lian, V. H. xii, 43; Athensus, vi, p. 271. The assertion that Lysander 
belonged to the class of mothakes is given by Athenseus as coming from 
Phylarchus, and I see no reason for calling it in question. lian states 
the same thing respecting Gylippus and Kallikratidas, also ; I do not know 
on what authority. 
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duties of military command, but possessed also great talents for 
intrigue, and for organizing a political party as well as keeping up 
its disciplined movements. Though indifferent to the temptations 
either of money or of pleasure, and willingly acquiescing in the 
poverty to which he was born, he was altogether unscrupulous in 
the prosecution of ambitious objects, either for his country or for 
himself. His family, poor as it was, enjoyed 4 dignified position 
at Sparta, belonging to the gens of the Herakleide, not connected 
by any near relationship with the kings: moreover, his personal 
reputation as a Spartan was excellent, since his observance of the 
rules of discipline had been rigorous and exemplary. The habits 
of self-constraint thus acquired, served him in good stead when it 
became necessary to his ambition to court the favor of the great. 
His recklessness about falsehood and perjury is illustrated by 
various current sayings ascribed to him ; such as, that children 
were to be taken in by means of dice; men, by means of oaths.2 
A selfish ambition—for promoting the power of his country 
rot merely in connection with, but in subservience to, his own — 
guided him from the beginning to the end of his career. In thie 
main quality, he agreed with Alkibiadés; in reckless immorality 
of means, he went‘even beyond him. He seems to have been 
cruel; an attribute which formed no part of the usual character 
of Alkibiadés. On the other hand, the love of personal enjoyment, 
luxury, and ostentation, which counted for so much in Alkibiadés, 
was quite unknown to Lysander. The basis of his disposition 
was Spartan, tending to merge appetite, ostentation, and expan- 
sion of mind, all in the love of command and influence, — not 
Athenian, which tended to the development of many and diver- 
sified impulses; ambition being one, but only one, among the 
number. 

Kratesippidas, the predecessor of Lysander, seems to have 
enjoyed the maritime command for more than the usual yearly 
period, having superseded Pasippidas during the middle of the year 
of the latter. But the maritime power of Sparta was then so weak, 
having not yet recovered from the ruinous defeat at Kyzikus, 
that he achieved little or nothing. We hear of him only as further- 


1 Theopompus, Fragm. 21, ed. Didot ; Hutarch, Lysand. c. 30. 
* Plutarch, Lysander, c. 8. | 
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ing, for his own profit, a political revolution at Chios. Bribed by 
a party of Chian exiles, he took possession of the acropolis, re- 
instated them in the island, and aided them in deposing and ex- 
pelling the party then in office, to the number of six hundred. It 
is plain that this is not a question between democracy and 
oligarchy, but between two oligarchical parties, the one of which 
succeeded in purchasing the factious agency of the Spartan ad- 
miral. The exiles whom he expelled took possession of Atar- 
neus, a strong post belonging to the Chians on the mainland 
opposite Lesbos. From hence they made war, as well as they 
could, upon their rivals now in possession of the island, and also 
upon other parts of Ionia; not without some success and profit, 
as will appear by their condition about ten years afterwards.! 
The practice of reconstituting the governments of the Asiatic_ 

cities, thus begun by Kratesippidas, was extended and brought 
to a system by Lysander; not indeed for private emolument, 
which he always despised, but in views of ambition. Having 
departed from Peloponnesus with a squadron, he reinforced it at 
Rhodes, and then sailed onward to K6s — an Athenian island, so 
that he could only have touched there —and Milétus. He took 
up his final station at Ephesus, the nearest point to Sardis, where 
Cyrus was expected to arrive; and while awaiting his coming, 
augmented his fleet to the number of seventy triremes. As soon 
as Cyrus reached Sardis, about April or May 407 B.c., Lysander 
went to pay his court to him, along with some Lacedsemonian 
envoys, and found himself welcomed with every mark of favor. 
Preferring bitter complaints against the double-dealing of Tissa- 
phernés,— whom they accused of having frustrated the king’s 
orders, and sacrificed the interests of the empire, under the seduc- 
tions of Alkibiadés,— they intreated Cyrus to adopt a new policy, 
and execute the stipulations of the treaty, by lending the most 
vigorous aid to put down the common enemy. Cyrus replied, that 
these were the express orders which he had received from his 
father, and that he was prepared to fulrl them with all his might. 
He had brought with him, he said, five hundred talents, which 


1 Diodor. xiii, 65; Kenoph. Hellen. iii, 2, 11. I presume that this con- 
duct of Kratesippidas is the fact glanced at by Isokratés de Pace, sect. 128, 
p. 240, ed. Bekk. 
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should be at once devoted to the cause: if these were insufficient, 
he would resort to the private funds which his father had given 
him; and if more still were needed, he would coin into money 
the gold and silver throne on which he sat.! 

Lysander and the envoys returned the warmest thanks for 
these magnificent promises, which were not likely to prove empty 
words from the lips of a vehement youth like Cyrus. So san- 
guine were the hopes which they conceived from his character 
and proclaimed sentiments, that they ventured to ask him to 
restore the rate of pay to one full Attic drachma per head for 
the seamen ; which had been the rate promised by Tissaphernés 
through his envoys at Sparta, when he first invited the Lacede- 
monians across the Aigean, and when it was doubtful whether 
they would come, but actually paid only for the first month, and 
then reduced to half a drachma, furnished in practice with 
miserable irregularity. As a motive for granting this increase 
of pay, Cyrus was assured that it would determine the Athenian 
seamen to desert so largely, that the war would sooner come to an 
end, and of ‘course the expenditure also. But he refused compli- 
ance, saying that the rate of pay had been fixed both by the 
king’s express orders and by the terms of the treaty, so that he 
could not depart from it.2 In this reply Lysander was forced to 
acquiesce. The envoys were treated with distinction, and feasted 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 8-4: Diodor. xiii, 70; Platarch, Lysander, c. 4. 
This seems to have been a favorite metaphor, either used by, or at least as- 
cribed to, the Persian grandees; we have already had it, a little before, from 
the mouth of Tissaphernés. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 5. elvas dt xai rac ovvdpkac otra éyotoas, Tpid- 
kovra pvde éxaorg vat Tov unvodc diddvat, dmécag av BotAowwro tpéperv Aake- 
daipoviot. 

This is not strictly correct. The rate of pay is not specified in either of 
the three conventions, as they stand in Thucyd. viii, 18, 37, 58. It seems to 
have been, from the beginning, matter of verbal understanding and promise ; 
first, a drachma per day was promised by the envoys of Tissaphernés at 
Sparta ; next, the satrap himself, at Milétus, cut down this drachma to half 
o drachma, and promised this lower rate for the future (vill, 29). 

Mr. Mitford says: “ Lysander proposed that an Attic drachma, which 
was eight oboli, nearly tenpence sterling, should be allowed for daily pay to 


every seaman.” 


Mr. Mitford had in the previous sentence stated three oboli as equal to not 
quite fourpence sterling. Of course, therefore, it is plain that he did not 
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at a banquet; after which Cyrus, drinking to the health of Ly. 
sander, desired him to declare what favor he could do to gratify 
him most. “ ‘To grant an additional obolus per head for each 
seaman’s pay,” replied Lysander. Cyrus immediately complied, 
having personally bound himself by his manner of putting the 
question. But the answer impressed him both with astonishment 
and admiration ; for he had expected that Lysander would ask 
some favor or present for himself, judging him not only according 
to the analogy of most Persians, but also of Astyochus and the offi- 
cers of the Peloponnesian armament at Milétus, whose corrupt 
subservience to Tissaphernés had probably been made known to 
him. From such corruption, as well as from the mean carelessness 
of Theramenés, the Spartan, respecting the condition of the sea- 
men,! Lysander’s conduct stood out in pointed and honorable 
contrast. 

The incident here described not only procured for the seamen 
of the Peloponnesian fleet the daily pay of four oboli, instead of 
three, per man, but also insured to Lysander himself a degree of 
esteem and confidence from Cyrus which he knew well how to 
turn to account. I have already remarked,? in reference to Peri- 
klés and Nikias, that an established reputation for personal in- 
corruptibility, rare as that quality was among Grecian leading 
politicians, was among the most precious items in the capital 
stock of an ambitious man, even if looked at only in regard to 
the durability of his own influence. If the proof of such dis- 
interestedness was of so much value in the eyes of the Athenian 
people, yet more powerfully did it work upon the mind of Cyrus. 
With his Persian and princely ideas of winning adherents by 
munificence,? a man who despised presents was a phenomenon 


consider three oboli as the half of a drachma (Hist. Greece, ch. xx, sect. i, 
vol. iv, p. 317, oct. ed. 1814). 

That a drachma was equivalent to sir oboli, that is, an Agineean drachma 
to six ASginwan oboli, and an Attic drachma to six Attic oboli, is so 
familiarly known, that I should almost have imagined the word eighé, in the 
first sentence here cited, to be a misprint for siz, if the sentence cited next 
had not clearly demonstrated that Mr. Mitford really believed a drachma to 
be equal to eight oboli. It is certainly a mistake surprising to find. 

1 Thucyd. viii, 29. * See the former volume vi, ch. li, p. 287. 

* See the remarkable character of Cyrus the younger, given in the Anab- 
asis of Xenophon, i, 9, 22-28. 
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commanding the higher sentiment of wonder and respect. From 
this time forward he not only trusted Lysander with implicit pe- 
cuniary confidence, but consulted him as to the prosecution of the 
war, and even condescended to second his personal ambition to 
the detriment of this object.! 

Returning from Sardis to Ephesus, after such unexampled. suc- 
cess in his interview with Cyrus, Lysander was enabled not only 
to make good to his fleet the full arrear actually due, but also to 
pay them for a month in advance, at the increased rate of four 
oboli per man; and to promise that high rate for the future. A 
spirit of the highest satisfaction and confidence was diffused 
through the armament. But the-ships were in indifferent con- 
dition, having been hastily and parsimoniously got up since the 
late defeat at Kyzikus. Accordingly, Lysander employed his 
present affluence in putting them into better order, procuring 
more complete tackle, and inviting picked crews.2 He took 
another step pregnant with important results. Summoning to 
Ephesus a few of the most leading and active men from each of 


-the Asiatic cities, he organized them into disciplined clubs, or fac- 


tions, in correspondence with himself. He instigated these clubs 
to the most vigorous prosecution of the war against .Athens, 
promising that,as soon as that war should be concluded, they | 
should be invested and maintained by Spartan influence in the 
government of their respective cities.3 His newly established in- 
fluence with Cyrus, and the abundant supplies of which ‘he was 
now master, added double force to an invitation in itself but too 
seducing. And thus, while infusing increased ardor into the joint 
warlike efforts of these cities, he at the same time procured for 
himself an ubiquitous correspondence, such as no successor could 
manage, rendering the continuance of his own command almost 
essential to success. The fruits of his factious manoeuvres will 
be seen in the subsequent dekadarchies, or oligarchies of Ten, 
after the complete subjugation of Athens. 

While Lysander and Cyrus were thus restoring formidable 
efficacy to their side of the contest, during the summer of 407 


een 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1,13; Platarch, Lysand. c. 4-9. . 
* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 10. 
? Diodor. xiii, 70; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 5. 
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B.C., the victorious exile Alkibiadés had accomplished the impor- 
tant and delicate step of reéntering his native city for the first 
time. According to the accommodation with Pharnabazus, con 
cluded after the reduction of Chalkédon, the Athenian fleet was 
precluded from assailing his satrapy, and was thus forced to seek 
subsistence elsewhere. Byzantium and Selymbria, with contribu- 
tions levied in Thrace, maintained them for the winter: in the 
spring (407 8.c.), Alkibiadés brought them again to Samos; 
from whence he undertook an expedition against the coast of 
Karia, levying contributions to the extent of one hundred talents. 
Thrasybulus, with thirty triremes, went to attack Thrace, where 
he reduced Thasos, Abdéra, and all those towns which had re- 
volted from Athens ; Thasos being now in especial distress from 
famine as well as from past seditions. A valuable contribution 
for the support of the fleet was doubtless among the fruits of this 
success. ‘Thrasyllus at the same time conducted another division 
of the army home to Athens, intended by Alkibiadés as precur- 
sors of his own return.! : 

Before Thrasyllus arrived, the people had already manifested 
their favorable disposition towards Alkibiadés by choosing him 
anew general of the armament, along with Thrasybulus and 
Konon. Alkibiadés was now tending homeward from Samos 
with twenty triremes, bringing with him all the contributions 
recently levied : he first stopped at Paros, then visited the coast 
of Lac@hia, and lastly looked into the harbor of Gytheion ip 
Laconia, where he had learned that thirty triremes were pre- 
paring. ‘The news which he received of his reélection as gen- 
eral, strengthened by the pressing invitations and encouragements 
of his friends, as well as by the recall of his banished kinsmen, 
at length determined him to sail to Athens. He reached Peirzus 
on a marked day, the festival of the Plyntéria, on the 25th of the 
month Thargélion, about the end of May, 407 8.c. This was 
a day of melancholy solemnity, accounted unpropitious for any 
action of importance. The statue of the goddess Athéné was 

stripped of all its ornaments, covered up from every one’s gaze, 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4, 8-10; Diodor. xiii, 72. The chronology of Xen- 
ophon, though not so clear as we could wish, deserves unquestionable pref- 
erence over that of Diodorus. 
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and washed or cleansed under a mysterious ceremonial, by the 
holy gens, called Praxiergide. The goddess thus seemed to 
turn away her face, and refuse to behold the returning exile. 
Such at least was the construction of his enemies; and as the 
subsequent turn of events tended to bear them out, it has been 
preserved; while the more auspicious counter-interpretation, 
doubtless suggested by his friends, has been forgotten. 

The most extravagant representations, of the pomp and splen- 
dor of this return of Alkibiadés to Athens, were given by some 
authors of antiquity, especially by -Duris of Samos, an author 
about two generations later. It was said that he brought with 
him two hundred prow-ornaments belonging to captive enemies’ 
ships, or, according to some, even the two hundred captured ships 
themselves; that his trireme was ornamented with gilt and 
silvered shields, and sailed by purple sails; that Kallippidés, one 
of the most distinguished actors of the day, performed the func- 
tions of keleustés, pronouncing the chant or word of command to 
the rowers; that Chrysogonus, a flute-player, who had gained 
the first prize at the Pythian games, was also on board ~playing 
the air of return.! All these details, invented with melancholy 
facility, to illustrate an ideal of ostentation and insolence, are re- 
futed by the more simple and credible narrative of Xenophon. 
The reéntry of Alkibiadés was not merely unostentatious, but 
even mistrustful and apprehensive. He had with him only 
twenty triremes; and though encouraged, not merely by the as- 
surances of his friends, but also by the news that he had just 
been reélected general, he was, nevertheless, half afraid to dis- 
- embark, even at the instant when he made fast his ship to the 
quay in Peirzus. A vast crowd had assembled there from the 
city and the port, animated by curiosity, interest, and other emo- 
tions of every kind, to see him arrive. But so little did he trust 
their sentiments that he hesitated at first to step on shore, and 
stood upon the deck looking about for his friends and kingmen. 
Presently, he saw Euryptolemus his cousin, and others, by whom 
he was heartily welcomed, and in the midst of whom he landed. 
But they too were so apprehensive of his numerous enemies, 
that they formed themselves into a sort of body-guard, to sur- 





1 Diodor. xiii 68; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 31; Athene. xii, p. 535. 
VOL. VIII. 7 100e. 
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round and protect him against any possible assault during his 
march from Peireus to Athens.! 

No protection, however, was required. Not merely did his 
enemies attempt no violence against him, but they said nothing ip 
opposition when he made his defence before the senate and the 
public assembly. Protesting before the one as well as the other, 
his innocence of the impiety laid to his charge, he denounced 
bitterly the injustice of his enemies, and gently, but pathetically, 
deplored the unkindness of the people. His friends all spoke 
warmly in the same strain. So strenuous, and so pronounced, 
was the sentiment in his favor, both of the senate and of the 
public assembly, that no one dared to address them in the con- 
trary sense.2. The sentence of condemnation passed against him 
was cancelled: the Eumolpide were directed to revoke the curse. 
which they had pronounced upon his head: the record of the 
sentence was destroyed, and the plate of lead upon which the 
curse was engraven, thrown into the sea: his confiscated property 
was restored: lastly, he was proclaimed general with full powers, 
and allowed to prepare an expedition of one hundred triremes, 
fifteen hundred hoplites from the regular muster-roll, and one hun- 
dred and fifty horsemen. All this passed, by unopposed vote, amidst 
silence on the part of enemies and acclamations from friends, 
amidst unmeasured promises of future achievement from himself, 
and confident assurances, impressed by ‘his friends on willing 
hearers, that Alkibiadés was the only man competent to restore 
the empire and grandeur of Athens. The general expectation, 
which he and his friends took every possible pains to excite, was, 
that his victorious career of the last three years was a prepara 
tion for yet greater triumphs during the next. 

We may be satisfied, when we advert to the apprehensions of 
Alkibiadés on entering the Peirseus, and to the body-guard organ- 
ized by his friends, that this overwhelming and uncontradicted 


' Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4, 18, 19. ’AAxcGradye 62, mpd THY yiv dppeadelc, 
aréPatve piv obx ebSéwc, poBobtuevoe todo eySpote: eExavacrdg 6% éxt rod 
Karacrpauaros, éoxéret tode abrod érirndeiouc, el mapeinoay. Kariddv dd 
Ebpurrédepoy rov TLetoravaxroc, éavrov dé aveyedv, xal trode GAAove olxeiovg 
wal gidouc per’ aitoy, rore droBac advaBaiver é¢ Tiv TOA, peTa TOY Taped 
wevacpivar, ei Tic Grroiro, py ewiTpéerecy. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4, 20; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 83; Diodor. xiii, 69. 
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triumph greatly surpassed the anticipations of both. It intoxicated 
him, and led him to make light of enemies whom only just before 
he had so much dreaded. This mistake, together wjth the care- 
lessness and insolence arising out of what seemed tc be an un- 
bounded ascendency, proved the cause of his future ruin. But 
the truth is, that these enemies, however they might remain 
silent, had not ceased to be formidable. -Alkibiadés had now 
been eight years in exile, from about August 415 3.c. to May 
407 s.c. Now absence was in many ways a good thing for his 
reputation, since his overbearing private demeanor had been kept 
out of sight, and his impieties partially forgotten. There was 
even a disposition among the majority to accept his own explicit 
denial of the fact laid to his charge, and to dwell chiefly upon the 
unworthy manceuvres of his enemies in resisting his demand for 
instant trial immediately after the accusation was broached, in 
order that they might calumniate him during his absence. He 
was characterized as a patriot animated by the noblest motives, 
who had brought both first-rate endowments and large private 
wealth to the service of the commonwealth, but had been ruined 
by a conspiracy of corrupt and worthless speakers, every way 
inferior to him; men, whose only chance of success with the 
people arose from expelling those who were better than them- 
selves, while he, Alkibiadés, far from having any interest adverse 
to the democracy, was the natural and worthy favorite of a dem- 
ocratical people.! So far as the old causes of unpopularity were 
concerned, therefore, time and absence had done much to weaken 
their effect, and to assist his friends in countervailing them by 
pointing to the treacherous political manoeuvres employed against 
him. 

But if the old causes of unpopularity had thus, comparatively 
speaking, passed out of sight, others had since arisen, of a graver 
and more ineffaceable character. His vindictive hostility to his 
country had been not merely ostentatiously proclaimed, but ac- 
tively manifested, by stabs but too effectively aimed at her vitals. 
The sending of Gylippus to Syracuse, the fortification of Deke- 
leia, the revolts of Chios and Milétus, the first origination of the 
conspiracy of the Four Hundred, had all been emphatically the 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4, 14-16. 
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measures of Alkibiadés. Even for these, the enthusiasm of the 
moment attempted some excuse: it was affirmed that he had 
never ceased to love his country, in spite of her wrongs towards 
him, and that he had been compelled by the necessities of exile 
to serve men whom he detested, at the daily risk of his life.1 But 
such pretences could not really impose upon any one. The trea- 
son of Alkibiadés during the period of his exile remained indefen- 
sible as well as undeniable, and would havé been more than suffi- 
cient as a theme for his enemies, had their tongues been free. 
But his position was one altogether singular: having first inflict- 
vd on his country immense mischief, he had since rendered her 
valuable service, and promised to render still more. It is true, 
that the subsequent service was by no means adequate to the 
previous mischief: nor had it indeed been rendered exclusively 
by him, since the victories of Abydos and Kyzikus belong not 
less to Theramenés and Thrasybulus than to Alkibiadés:2 more- 
over, the peculiar present or capital which he had promised to 
bring with him, — Persian alliance and pay to Athens, — had 
proved a complete delusion. Still, the Athenian arms had been 
eminently successful since his junction, and we may see that 
not merely common report, but even good judges, such as Thucy- 
didés, ascribed this result to his superior energy and manage- 
ment. 

Without touching upon these particulars, it is impossible fully 
to comprehend the very peculiar position of this returning exile 
before the Athenian people in the summer of 407 B.c. The 
more distant past exhibited him as among the worst of criminals ; 
the recent past,as a valuable servant and patriot: the future 
promised continuance in this last character, so far as there were 
any positive indications to judge by. Now this was a case in 
which discussion and recrimination could not possibly answer 
any useful purpose. ‘There was every reason for reappointing 
Alkibiadés to his command; but this could only be done under 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4, 15. 

* This point is justly touched upon, more than once, by Cornelius Nepos, 
Vit. Alcibiad. c. 6: “Quanquam Theramenés et Thrasybulus eisdem rebus 
preefuerant.” And again, in the life of Thrasybulus (c. 1): “ Primum 
Peloponnesiaco bello multa hic (Thrasybulus) sine- Alcibiade gessit; ille 
nullam rem sine hoc.” 
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prohibition of censure on his past crimes, and provisional accept- 
ance of his subsequent good deeds, as justifying the hope of yet 
better deeds to come. The popular instinct felt this situation © 
perfectly, and imposed absolute silence on his enemies.1 We 
are not to infer from hence that the people had forgotten the past 
deeds of Alkibiadés, or that they entertained for him nothing 
but unqualified confidence and admiration. In their present 
very justifiable sentiment of hopefulness, they determined that 
he should have full scope for prosecuting his new and better 
career, if he chose; and that his enemies should be precluded 
from reviving the mention of an irreparable past, so as to shut 
the door against him. But what was thus interdicted to men’s 
lips as unseasonable, was not effaced from their recollections ; 
nor were the enemies, though silenced for the moment, rendered 
powerless for the future. All this train of combustible matter 
lay quiescent, ready to be fired by any future misconduct or neg- 
ligence, perhaps even by blameless ill-success, on the part of 
Alkibiadés. 

Ata juncture when so much depended upon his future be- 
havior, he showed, as we shall see presently, that he completely 
misinterpreted the temper of the people. Intoxicated by the 
unexpected triumph of his reception, according to that fatal sus- 
ceptibility so common among distinguished Greeks, he forgot his 
own past history, and fancied that the people had forgotten and 
forgiven it also ; construing their studied and well-advised silence 
into a proof of oblivion. He conceived himself in assured pos- 
session of public confidence, and looked upon his numerous ene- 
mies as if they no longer existed, because they were not allowed 
to speak at a most unseasonable hour. Without doubt, his 
exultation was shared by his friends, and this sense of false secu- 
rity proved his future ruin. 

Two colleagues, recommended by Alkibiadés himself, Adei- 
mantus and Aristokratés, were named by the people as generals 
of the hoplites to go out with him, in case of operations ashore? 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4,20. Acydévray d2 cal GAAwy roobrav, cat od ee 
yoo dvre:wovrog, db: rd py Gvacxéodae Bv THY ExKXn- 
zicy, etc. 


* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4,21. Both Diodorus (xiii, 69) and Cornelius Nepos 
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In less than three months, his armament was ready; but he 
designedly deferred his departure until that day of the month 
Boedromion, about the beginning of September, when the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries were celebrated, and when the solemn proces- 
sional march of the crowd of communicarits was wont to take 
place, along the Sacred Way from Athens to Eleusis. For 
seven successive years, ever since the establishment of Agis at 
Dekeleia, this march had been of necessity discontinued, and 
the procession had been transported by sea, to the omission of 
many of the ceremonial details. Alkibiadés, on this occasion, 
caused the land-march to be renewed, in full pomp and solemnity; 
assembling all his troops in arms to protect, in case any attack 
should be made from Dekeleia. No such attack was hazarded ; 
so that he had the satisfaction of reviving the full regularity of 
this illustrious scene, and escorting the numerous communicants 
out and home, without the smallest interruption ; an exploit grat- 
ifying to the religious feelings of the people, and imparting an 
acceptable sense of undiminished Athenian power; while in 
reference to his own reputation, it was especially politic, as serv- 
ing to make his peace with the Eumolpidw and the Two God- 
desses, on whose account he had been condemned.! 

Immediately after the mysteries, he departed with his arma- 
ment. It appears that Agis at Dekeleia, though he had not 
chosen to come out and attack Alkibiadés when posted to guard 
the Eleusinian procession, had nevertheless felt humiliated by 
the defiance offered to him. He shortly afterwards took advan- 
tage of the departure of this large force, to summon reinforce- 
ments from Peloponnesus and Beeotia, and attempt to surprise 
the walls of Athens on a dark night. If he expected any con- 
nivance within, the plot miscarried: alarm was given in time, 
and the eldest and youngest hoplites were found at their posts to 
defend the walls. The assailants—said to have amcunted to 








(Vit. Alcib. c. 7) state Thrasybulus and Adeimantus as his colleagues: 
both state also that his colleagues were chosen on his recommendation. I 
follow Xenophon as to the names, and also as to the fact, that they were 
named as Kare y#v orparnyol, 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4,20; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 34. Neither Diodorus nor 


Cornelius Nepos mentions this remarkable incident abou’ the escort of the 
Eleusinian procession. 
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twenty-eight thousand men, of whom half were hoplites, with 
twelve hundred cavalry, nine hundred of them Bootians — were 
seen on the ensuing day close under the walls of the city, which 
were amply manned with the full remaining strength of Athens. 
[n an obstinate cavalry battle which ensued, the Athenians gained 
the advantage even over the Beeotians. Agis encamped the 
next night in the garden of Akadémus; again on the morrow he 
‘drew up his troops and offered battle to the Athenians, who are 
affirmed to have gone forth in order of battle, but to have kept 
under the protection of the missiles from the walls, so that Agis 
did not dare to attack them.! We may well doubt whether the 
Athenians went out at all, since they had been for years accus- 
tomed to regard themselves as inferior to the “Peloponnesians in 
the field. Agis now withdrew, satisfied apparently with having 
offered battle, so as to efface the affront which he had received 
from the march of the Eleusinian communicants in defiance of 
his neighborhood. 

The first exploit of Alkibiadés was to proceed to Andros, now 
under a Lacedemonian harmost and garrison. Landing on the 
island, he plundered the fields, defeated both the native troops 
and the Lacedemonians, and forced them to shut themselves up 
within the town ; which he besieged for some days without avail, 
and then proceeded onward to Samos, leaving Konon in a forti- 
fied post, with twenty ships, to prosecute the siege. At Samos, 
he first ascertained the state of the Peloponnesian fleet at Ephe- 
sus, the influence acquired by Lysander over Cyrus, the strong 
anti-Athenian dispositions of the young prince, and the ample 
rate of pay, put down even in advance,.of which the Peloponne- 
sian seamen were now in actual receipt. He now first became 
convinced of the failure of those hopes which he had conceived, 
not without good reason, in the preceding year,— and of which 
he had doubtless boasted at Athens, — that the alliance of Persia 
might be neutralized at least, if not won over, through the envoys 
escorted to Suxa by Pharnabazus. It was in vain that he pre- 
vailed upon Tissaphernés to mediate with Cyrus, to introduce to 





’ Diodor. xiii, 72, 73. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 4,22; i, 5,18; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 35; Diodor. xiii, 
69. The latter says that Thrasybulus was left at Andros, which cannot be 
true o , ‘a - . : 
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him some Athenian envoys, and to inculcate upon him his own 
views of the true interests of Persia; that is, that the war should 
be fed and protracted so as to wear out both the Grecian bellig- 
erent parties, each by means of the other. Such a policy, uncon- 
genial at all times to the vehement temper of Cyrus, had become 
yet more repugnant to him since his intercourse with Lysander. 
He would not consent even to see the envoys, nor was he proba 
bly displeased to put a slight upon a neighbor and rival satrap. 
Deep was the despondency among the Athenians at Samos, when 
painfully convinced that all hopes from Persia must be abandoned 
for themselves ; and farther, that Persian pay was both more 
ample and better ene to their enemies, than ever it had been 
before.! 

Lysander had at Ephesus a fleet of ninety triremes, which he 
employed himself in repairing and augmenting, being still inferior 
in number to the Athenians. In vain did Alkibiadés attempt to 
provoke him out to a general action. This was much to the in- 
terest of the Athenians, apart from their superiority of number, 
since they were badly provided with money, and obliged to levy 
contributions wherever they could: but Lysander was resolved 
not to fight unless he could do so with advantage, and Cyrus, not 
afraid of sustaining the protracted expense of the war, had even 
enjoined upon him this cautious policy, with additional hopes of 
a Phenician fleet to his aid, which in his mouth was not intended 
to delude, as it had been by Tissaphernés.2 Unable to bring 
about a general battle, and having no immediate or capital enter- 
prise to constrain his attention, Alkibiadés became careless, and 
abandoned himself partly to the love of ple :ure, partly to reck- 
less predatory enterprises for the purpose of getting money to pay 
his army. Thrasybulus had come from his post on the Hellespont, 
and was now engaged in fortifying Phokea, probably for the pur- 
pose of establishing a post, to be enabled to pillage the interior. 
Here he was joined by Alkibiadés, who sailed across with a squad- 
ron, leaving his main fleet at Samos. He . -it under the com- 


! Xenophon, Hellen. i, 5,9; Plutarch, Lysand, c.4. The latter tells us 
that the Athenian ships were presently emptied by the desertion of the sea- 
men; a careless exaggeration. 

* Plutarch, Lysand.c.9. I venture to antedate the statements which he 
there makes, as to the encouragements from Cyrus to Lysander. 
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mand of his favorite pilot Antiochus, but with express orders on 
no account to fight until his return. 

While employed in this visit to Phokea and Klazomene, Al- 
kibiadés, perhaps hard-pressed for money, conceived the unwar- 
rantable project of enriching his men by the plunder of the 
neighboring territory of Kymé, an allied dependency of Athens. 
Landing on this territory unexpectedly, after fabricating some 
frivolous calumnies against the Kymeans, he at first seized much 
property and a considerable number of prisoners. But the in- 
habitants assembled in arms, bravely defended their possessions, 
and repelled his men to their ships; recovering the plundered 
property, and lodging it in safety within their walls. Stung with 
this miscarriage, Alkibiadés sent for a reinforcement of hoplites 
from Mityléné, and marched up to the walls of Kymé, where he 
in vain challenged the citizens to come forth and fight. He then 
ravaged the territory at pleasure: nor had the Kymeans any 
other resource, except to send envoys to Athens, to complain of 
80 gross an outrage, inflicted by the Athenian general upon an 
unoffending Athenian dependency.! 

This was a grave charge, nor was it the only charge which Al- 
kibiadés had to meet at Athens. During his absence at Phokza 
and Kymé, Antiochus the pilot, whom he had left in command, 
disobeying the express order pronounced against fighting a battle, 
first sailed across from Samos to Notium, the harbor of Kolophon, 
and from thence to the mouth of the harbor of Ephesus, where 
the Peloponnesian fleet lay. Entering that harbor with his own 
ship and another, he passed close in front of the prows of the 
Peloponnesian t:“58mes, insulting them scornfully and defying 
them to combat. Lysander detached some ships to pursue him, 
and an action gradually ensued, which was exactly that which 
Antiochus desired. But the Athenian ships were all in disorder, 





1 Diodor. xiii, 73 -& follow Diodorus in respect to this story about Kymé, 
which he probably . 2ied from the Kymean historian Ephorus. Cornelius 
Nepos (Alcib. c. 7) bnefly glances at it. 

Xenophon (Hellen. i, 5,11) as well as Plutarch (Lysand. c. 5) mention 
the visit of Alkibiadés to Thrasybulus at Phokwa. They do not name 
Kymé, however: according to them, the visit to Phokea has no assignable 
purpose or consequences. But the plunder of Kymé is a circumstance both 
sufficiently probable in itself, and suitable to the occasion. 


vid 
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and came into battle as each of them separately could; while 
the Peloponnesian fleet was well marshalled and kept in hand ; 
so that the battle was all to the advantage of the latter. The 
Athenians, compelled to take flight, were pursued to Notium, 
losing fifteen triremes, several along with their full crews. Anti- 
ochus himself was slain. Before retiring to Ephesus, Lysander 
had the satisfaction of erecting his trophy on the shore of Notium ; 
while the Athenian fleet was carried back to its station at Samos.! 

It was in vain that Alkibiadés, hastening back to Samos, mus- 
tered the entire Athenian fieet, sailed to the mouth of the harbor 
of Ephesus, and there ranged his ships in battle order, challeng- 
ing the enemy to come forth. Lysander would give him no 
opportunity of wiping out the late dishonor. And as an additional 
mortification to Athens, the Lacedsmonians shortly afterwards 
captured both Teos and Delphinium ; the latter being a fortified 
post which the Athenians had held for the last three years in the 
island of Chios.® 

Even before the battle of Notium, it appears that complaints 
and dissatisfactions had been growing up in the armament against 
Alkibiadés. He had gone out with a splendid force, not ‘inferior, 
in number of triremes and hoplites, to that which he had con- 
ducted against Sicily, and under large promises, both from him- 
self and his friends, of achievements to come. Yet in a space of 
time which can hardly have been less than three months, not a 
single success had been accomplished; while on the other side 
there was to be reckoned the disappointment on the score of Per- 
sia, which had great effect on the temper of the armament, and 
which, though not his fault, was contrary to expectations which 
he had held out, the disgraceful plunder of Kymé, and the defeat 
at Notium. It was true that Alkibiadés had given perempt6ry 
orders to Antiochus not to fight, and that the battle had been haz- 
arded in flagrant disobedience to his injunctions. But this cir- . 


? Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 12-15; Diodor. xiii, 71; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 35; 
Plutarch, Lysand.c. 5. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 15 ; Diodor. xiii, 76. 

I copy Diodorus, in putting Teos, pursuant to Weiske’s note, in place of 
Eion, which appears in Xenophon. I copy the latter, however, in ascribing 
ra captures to the year of Lysander, instead of to the year of Kallikra- 
tidas. 
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eumstance only raised new matter for dissatisfaction of a graver 
character. If Antiochus had been disobedient,— if, besides diso- 
bedience, he had displayed a childish vanity and an uiter neglect 
of all military precautions,— who was it that had chosen him for 
deputy ; and that too against all Athenian precedent, putting the 
pilot, a paid officer of the ship, over the heads of the trierarchs 
who paid their pilots, and served at their own cost? It was Al- 
kibiadés who placed Antiochus in this grave and responsible 
situation,— a personal favorite, an excellent convivial companion, 
but destitute of all qualities befitting a commander. And this 
turned attention on another point of the character of Alkibiadés,- 
his habits of excessive self-indulgence and dissipation. The loud 
murmurs of the camp charged him with neglecting the interests 
of the service for enjoyments with jovial parties and Ionian 
women, and with admitting to his confidence those who best con- 
tributed to the amusement of these chosen hours.! 

It was in the camp at Samos that this general indignation 
against Alkibiadés first arose, and was from thence transmitted 
formally to Athens, by the mouth of Thrasybulus son of Thra- 
son,? not the eminent Thrasybulus, son of Lykus, who has been 
‘already often spoken of in this history, and will be so again. 
There came at the same time to Athens the complaints from 
Kymé, against the unprovoked aggression and plunder of that 
place by Alkibiadés ; and seemingly complaints from other places 
besides. It was even urged as accusation against him, that he 


' 1 Plutarch, Alkib. c. 36. He recounts, in the tenth chapter of the same 
biography, an anecdote, describing the manner in which Antiochus first won 
the favor of Alkibiadés, then a young man, by catching a tame quail, 
which had escaped from his bosom. 

* A person named Thrason is mentioned in the Choiseul Inscription (No. 
147, Pp. 221, 222, of the Corp. Inscr. of Boeckh) as one of the Hellenota- 
mis in the year 410 B.c. He is described by his Deme as Butades; he is 
probably enough the father of this Thrasybulus. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 16-17. "AAKeBradne peev obv, movnpGe Kal bv tz 
oTparTea Pepepevor, etc. Diodor. xiii, 73. éyévovro 62 nat GAAat roAAal 
diaBoAa? car’ abrod, etc. 

Plutarch, Alkib. c. 36. 

One of the remaining speeches of Lysias (Orat. xxi, Arodoyla Awposo- 
xiac) is delivered by the trierach in this fleet, on board of whose ship Alki 
biadés himself chose to sail. This trierarch complains of Alkibiadés as 
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was in guilty collusion to betray the fleet to Pharnabazus and the 
Lacedemonians, and that he had already provided three strong 
forts in the Chersonese to retire to, as soon as this scheme should 
be ripe for execution. 

Such grave and wide-spread accusations, coupled with the dis- 
aster at Notium, and the complete disappointment of all the 
promises of success, were more than sufficient to alter the senti- 
ments of the people of Athens towards Alkibiadés. He had no 
character to fall back upon; or rather, he had a character worse 
than none, such as to. render the most criminal imputations of 
treason not intrinsically-improbable. The comments of his ene- 
mies, which had been forcibly excluded from public discussion 
during his summer visit to Athens, were now again set free; and 
all the adverse recollections of his past life doubtless revived. 
The people had refused to listen to these, in order that he might 
have a fair trial, and might verify the title, claimed for him by 
his friends, to be judged only by his subsequent exploits, achieved 
since the year 411 5.c. He had now had his trial; he had been 
found wanting ; and the popular confidence, which had been pro- 
visionally granted to him, was accordingly withdrawn. 

It is not just to represent the Athenian people, however Plu- 


tarch and Cornelius Nepos may set before us this picture, as 


having indulged an extravagant and unmeasured confidence in 
Alkibiadés in the month of July, demanding of him more than 
man could perform, and as afterwards in the month of December 
passing, with childish abruptness, from confidence into wrathful 
displeasure, because their own impossible expectations were not 
already realized. That the people entertained large expecta- 
tions, from so very considerable an armament, cannot be doubted : 
the largest of all, probably, as in the instance of the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, were those entertained by Alkibiadés himself, and pro- 
mulgated by his friends. But we are not called upon to determine 
what the people would have done, had Alkibiadés, after per- 


having been a most uncomfortable and troublesome companion (sect. 7). 
istéstimony on the point is valuable; for there seems no disposition here 
to make out any case against Alkibiadés. The trierarch notices the fact, 
that Alkibiadés preferred fis trireme, simply as a proof that it was the best 
equipped, or among the best equipped, of the whole fleet. Archestratas 
and Erasinidés preferred it afterwards, for the same reason. 
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Yorming all the duties of a faithful, skilful, and enterprising 
commander, nevertheless failed, ftom obstacles beyond his own 
control, in realizing their hopes and his own promises. No such 
case occurred: that which did occur was materially different. 
Besides the absence of grand successes, he had farther been 
negligent and reckless in his primary duties ; he had exposed the 
Athenian arms to defeat, by his disgraceful selection of an un- 
worthy lieutenant ;! he had violated the territory and property 
of an allied dependency, at a moment when Athens had a para- 
mount interest in cultivating by every means the attachment of 
her remaining allies. The truth is, as I have before remarked, 
that he had really been spoiled by the intoxicating reception 
given to him so unexpectedly in the city. He had mistaken a 
hopeful public, determined, even by forced silence as to the past, 
to give him the full benefit of a meritorious future, but requiring 
as condition from him, that that future should really be meritori- 
ous, for a public of assured admirers, whose favor he had already 
earned and might consider as his own. He became an altered 
man after that visit, like Miltiadés after the battle of Marathon ; 
or, rather, the impulses of a character essentially dissolute and 
insolent, broke loose from that restraint under which they had 
before been partially controlled. At the time of the battle of 
Kyzikus, when Alkibiadés was laboring to regain the favor of 
his injured countrymen, and was yet uncertain whether he should 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5,16. Ol ’AGyvaioe, de pyyéAOy f vavpayia, yaherrd¢ 
elyov TQ ’AAniBiady, olipever dc? GpéAecay renal &xparetav droa- 
wAexivat Tag vaic. 

The expression which Thucydidés employs in reference to Alkibiadés 
requires a few words of comment: (vi,15) «at dqpocitg xpatiora 
Scadévra rarot roréjpov, lia Exaorot roic éexitydebpactw adrod 
4ySeodévrec, nal GAdotc éxirpépavrec (the Athenians), ob di@ paxpod éogn- 
Aav ripv wohev. 

The “strenuous and effective prosecution of warlike business” here as- 
sribed to Alkibiadés, is true of all the period between his exile and his 
last visit to Athens (about September 8.0.415 to September 3.0. 407). 
During the first four years of that time, he was very effective against 
Athens ; during the last four, very effective in her service. 

But the assertion is certainly not true of his last command, which ended 
with the battle of Notium ; nor is it more than partially true, at least, it is 
an exaggeration of the truth, for the period before hia exile. 
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succeed, he would not have committed the fault of quitting his 
fleet and leaving it under the command of a lieutenant like Anti- 
ochus. [f, therefore, Athenian sentiment towards Alkibiadés 
underwent an entire change during the autumn of 407 B.c., this 
was in consequence of an alteration in fts character and be- 
havior ; an alteration for the worse, just at the crisis when every- 
thing turned upon his good conduct, and upon his deserving at 
least, if he could not command success. _ 

We may, indeed, observe that the faults of Nikias before 
Syracuse, and in reference to the coming of Gylippus, were far 
graver and more mischievous than those of Alkibiadés during this 
turning season of his career, and the disappointment of antecedent 
hopes at least equal. Yet while these faults and disappointment 
brought about the dismissal and disgrace of Alkibiadés, they did 
not induce the Athenians to dismiss Nikias, though himself desiring 
it, nor even prevent them from sending him a second armament 
to be ruined along with the first. The contrast is most instruc- 
tive, as demonstrating upon what points durable esteem in Athens 
turned ; how long the most melancholy public incompetency:. could 
remain overlooked, when covered by piety, decorum, good inten- 
tions, and high station ; 4 how short-lived was the ascendency of 
a man far superior in ability and energy, besides an equal station, 
when his moral qualities and antecedent life were such as to 
provoke fear and hatred in mgny, esteem from none. Yet, on 
the whole, Nikias, looking at him as a public servant, was far 
more destructive to his country than Alkibiadés. The mischief 
done to Athens by the latter was done in the avowed service of 
her enemies. 

On hearing the news of the defeat of Notium and the accu- 
mulated complaints against Alkibiadés, the Athenians simply 
voted that he should be dismissed from his command; naming 





1 To meet the case of Nikias, it would be necessary to take the converse 
of the judgment of Thucydidés respecting Alkibiadés, cited in my last 
note, and to say: Kat dnuocia xaktora dtadévta ta Tod nodépuov, ldia 
Exacroe ra émitydetuara abrod dyacdévres, cat abtT@ ént- 
tpépavrec, ob 1d paxpow EaognAay tiv wéduy. 

The reader will of course understand that these last Greek words are nol 
an actual citation, but a tran formation of the actual words of Thucydidés, 
for the purpose of illustrating the contrast between Alkibiadés and Nikias. 
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ten new generals to replace him He was not brought to trial, 
nor do we know whether any such step was proposed. Yet his 
proceedings at Kymé, if they happened as we read them, richly 
deserved judicial animadversion; and the people, had they so 
dealt with him, would only have acted up to the estimable func- 
tion ascribed to them by the oligarchical Phrynichus, “of serving 
as refuge to their dependent allies, and chastising the high-handed 
oppressions of the optimates against them.”! In the perilous 
position of Athens, however, with reference to the foreign war, 
such a political trial would have been productive of much dissen- 
sion and mischief. And Alkibiadés avoided the question by not 
coming to Athens. As soon as he heard of his dismissal, he re- 
tired immediately from the army to his own fortified posts on the 
Chersonese. | 

The ten new generals named were Konon, Diomedon, Leon, 
Periklés, Erasinidés, Aristokratés, Archestratus, Protomachus. 
Thrasyllus, Aristogenés. Of these, Konon was directed to pro- 
ceed forthwith from Andros with the twenty ships which he haa 
there, to receive the fleet from Alkibiadés ; while Phanosthenés 
proceeded with four triremes to replace Konon at Andros.® 

In his way thither, Phanosthenés fell in with Dorieus the 
Rhodian and two Thurian triremes, which he captured, with 
every man aboard. The captives were sent to Athens, where all 
were placed in custody, in case of future exchange, except Do- 
rieus himself. The latter had been condemned to death, ‘and 
banished from his native city of Rhodes, together with his kin- 
dred, probably on the score of political disaffection, at the time 
when Rhodes was a member of the Athenian alliance. Having 
since then become a citizen of Thurii, he had served with distinc- 
tion in the fleet of Mindarus, both at Milétus and the Helles- 
pont. The Athenians now had so much compassion upon him, 
that they released him at once and unconditionally, without even 
demanding a ransom or an equivalent. By what particular cir- 
cumstance their compassion was determined, forming a pleasing 


1 Thucyd. viii, 48. rdv d2 dipov, ody Te, of the allied dependencies, xara- 
gvyny, nal éxeivay, t.e. of the high persons called xaAoxayav¥o?, or optimates, 
Cugpoviorhy. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 18; Diodor. xiii, 74. 
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exception to the melancholy habits which pervaded Grecian war 
fare in both belligerents, we should never have learned from the 
meagre narrative of Xenophon. But we ascertain from other 
sources, that Dorieus, the son of Diagoras of Rhodes, was 
illustrious beyond all other Greeks for his victories in the pan- 
kration at the Olympic, Isthmian, and Nemean festivals ; that he 
had gained the first prize at three Olympic festivals in succession, 
of which Olympiad 88, or 428 B.c. was the second, a distinction 
altogether without precedent, besides eight Isthmian and seven 
Nemean prizes; that his father Diagoras, his brothers, and his 
cousins, were all celebrated as successful athletes ; lastly, that the 
family were illustrious from old date in their native island of 
Rhodes, and were even descended from the Messenian hero Aris- 
tomenés. When the Athenians saw before them as their prisoner 
aman doubtless of magnificent stature and presence, as we may 
conclude from his athletic success, and surrounded by such a halo 
of glory, impressive in the highest degree to Grecian imagination, 
the feelings and usages of war were at once overruled. Though 
Dorieus had been one of their most vehement enemies, they 
could not bear either to touch his person, or to exact from him 
any condition. Released by them on this occasion, he lived to be 
put to death, about thirteen years afterwards, by the Lacedemo- 
nians.! 

‘When Konon reached Samos to take the command, he found 
the armament in a stateof great despondency; not merely from 
the dishonorable affair of Notium, but also from disappointed 
hopes connected with Alkibiadés, and from difficulties in procur- 


“ing regular pay. So painfully was the last inconvenience felt, that 


the first measure of Konon was to contract the numbers of the 
armament from above one hundred triremes to seventy; and to 
reserve for the diminished fleet all the ablest seamen of the 
larger. With this fleet, he and his colleagues roved about the 
enemies’ coasts to collect plunder and pay.? 

Apparently about the same time that Konon superseded Alki- 
biadés, that is, about December 407 B.c. or January 406 B.c., the 
year of Lysander’s command expired, and Kallikratidas arrived 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5,19; Pausan. vi, 7, 2. 
* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 5, 20; compre i, 6,16; Diodor. xiii, 77. 
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from Sparta to replace him. His arrival was received with un- 
disguised dissatisfaction by the leading Lacedemonians in the 
armament, by the chiefs in the Asiatic cities, and by Cyrus. 
Now was felt the full influence of those factious correspondences 
and intrigues which Lysander had established with all of them, 
for indirectly working out the perpetuity of his own command. 
While loud complaints were heard of the impolicy of Sparta, in 
annually changing her admiral, both Cyrus and the rest con- 
curred with Lysander in throwing difficulties in the way of the 
new successor. 

“ Kallikratidas, unfortunately only shown by the Fates,! and not 
suffered to continue in the Grecian world, was one of the noblest 
characters of his age. Besides perfect courage, energy, and in- 
corruptibility, he was distinguished for two qualities, both of them 
very rare among eminent Greeks ; entire straightforwardness of 
dealing, and a Pan-Hellenic patriotism alike comprehensive, 
exalted, and merciful. Lysander handed over to him nothing 
but an empty purse; having repaid to Cyrus all the money 
remaining in his possession, under pretence that it had been con 
- fided to himself personally.2 Moreover, on delivering up the 
fleet to Kullikratidas at Ephesus, he made boast of delivering to 
him at the same time the mastery of the sea, through the victory 
recently gained at Notium. “Conduct the fleet from Ephesus 
along the coast of Samos, passing by the Athenian station (replied 
Kallikratidas), and give it up to me at Milétus: I shall then 
believe in your mastery of the sea.” Lysander had nothing else 


o- 


1 Virgil, Aineid, vi, 870. 

Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata, neque ultra 
Esse sinent. 

* How completely this repayment was a mancuvre for the purpose of 
crippling his successor,— and not an act of genuine and conscientious obli- 
gation to Cyrus, as Mr. Mitford represents it, — we may see by the conduct 
of Lysander at the close of the war. He then carried away with him to 
Sparta all the residue of the tributes from Cyrus which he had in his pos- 
session, instead of giving them back to Cyrus (Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 8, 8). 
The obligation to give them back to Cyrus was greater at the end of the 
war than it was at the time when Kallikratidas came out, and when war 
was still going on; for the war was a joint business, which the Persians and 
the Spartans had sworn to prosecute by common efforts. 

VOL. VIII. Lloc. 
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to say, except that he should give himself no farther trouble, 


yow that his command had been transferred to another. 


Kallikratidas soon found that the leading Lacedemonians in 


the fleet, gained over to the interests of his predecessor, openly 
murmured at his arrival, and secretly obstructed all his measures; 
upon which he summoned them together, and said: “I, for my 
part, am quite content to remain at home; and if Lysander, or 
any one else, pretends to be a better admiral than I am, I have 
nothing to say against.it. But sent here as I am by the authori- 
ties at Sparta to command the fleet, I have no choice except to 
execute their orders in the best way that I can. You now know 
how far my ambition reaches;! you know also the murmurs 
which are abroad against our common city (for her frequent 
change of admirals). Look to it, and give me your opinion. 
Shall I stay where I am, or shall I go home, and communicate 
what has happened here ?” . 

This remonstrance, alike pointed and dignified, produced its 
full effect. Every one replied, that it was his duty to stay and 


undertake the command. The murmurs and cabals were from 


that moment discontinued. . 

His next embarrassments arose from the manceuvre of Lysan- 
der in paying back to Cyrus all the funds from whence the con- 
tinuous pay of the army was derived. Of course this step was 
admirably calculated to make every one regret the alteration of 
command. Kallikratidas, who had been sent out without funds, 
in full reliance on the unexhausted supply from Sardis, now 
found himself compelled to go thither in person and solicit a 
renewal of the bounty. But Cyrus, eager to manifest in every 
way his partiality for the last admiral, deferred receiving him, 
first for two days, then for a farther interval, until the patience 
of Kallikratidas was wearied out, so that he left Sardis in disgust 
without an interview. So intolerable to his feelings was the 
humiliation of thus begging at the palace gates, that he bitterly 
deplored those miserable dissensions among the Greeks which 
constrained both parties to truckle to the foreigner for money ; 
swearing that, if he survived the year’s campaign, he would use 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 5. tueig d2, mpde & EyS re geAoriuodpat, nat 4 nda 
Quay alrialera “lene yap atta, Gorep kat éyd ) EvpBovdetere, etc. 
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every possible effort to bring about an accommodation between 
Athens and Sparta.! 

In the mean time, he put forth all his energy to obtain money 
in some other way, ayd thus get the fleet to sea; knowing well, 
that the way to overcome the reluctance of Cyrus was, to show 
that he could do without him. Sailing first from Ephesus to 
Milétus, he despatched from thence a small squadron to Sparta, 
disclosing his unexpected poverty, and asking for speedy pecu- 
niary aid. Inthe mean time he convoked an assembly of the 
Milesians, communicated to them the mission just sent to Sparta, 
and asked from them a temporary supply until this money should 
arrive. He reminded them that the necessity of this demand 
sprang altogether from the mancuvre of Lysander, in paying 
back the funds in his hands; that he had already in vain applied 
to Cyrus for farther money, meeting only with such insulting 
neglect as could no longer be endured: that they, the Milesians, 
dwelling amidst the Persians, and having already experienced 
the maximum of ill-usage at their hands, ought now to be fore- 
most in the war, and to set an example of zeal to the other allies,? 
in order to get clear the sooner from dependence-upon such im- 
perious taskmasters. He promised that, when the remittance 
from Sparta and the hour of success should arrive, he would 
richly requite their forwardness. “ Let us, with the aid of the 
gods, show these foreigners (he concluded) that we can punish 
our enemies without worshipping them.” 

The spectacle of this generous patriot, struggling against a 
degrading dependence on the foreigner, which was now becom- 
ing unhappily familiar to the leading Greeks of both sides, ex- 
cites our warm sympathy and admiration. We may add, that 
his language to the Milesians, reminding them of the misery 
which they had endured from the Persians as a motive to exer- 
tion in the war, is full of instruction as to the new situation opened 
for the Asiatic Greeks since the breaking-up of the Athenian 
power. No such evils had they suffered while Athens was com- 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i,6, 7; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 6. 
- * Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6,9. tude 62 éyd df mpoSuporarove elvas é¢ tov 
woAeuoy, Oia 10 olketvrac bv BapBapore wActoTa Kaka Hon bn’ abtay wemoy- 
Vévat. 
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petent to protect them, and while they were willing to receive 
protection from her, during the interval of more than fifty years 
between the complete organization of the confederacy of Delos 
and the disaster of Nikias before Syracuse, 

The single-hearted energy of Kallikratidas imposed upon ali 
who heard him, and even inspired so much alarm to those lead- 
ing Milesians who were playing underhand the game of Lysan- 
der, that they were the first to propose a large grant of money 
towards the war, and to offer considerable sums from their own 
purses ; an example probably soon followed by other allied cities. 
Some of the friends of Lysander tried to couple their offers with 
conditions ; demanding a warrant for the destruction of their polit- 
ical enemies, and hoping thus to compromise the new admiral. 
But he strenuously reftsed all such guilty compliances.! He 
was soon able to collect at Milétus fifty fresh triremes in addition 
to those left by Lysander, making a fleet of one hundred and 
forty sail in all. The Chians having furnished him with an out- 
fit of five drachmas for each seaman, equal to ten days’ pay at 
the usual rate, he sailed with the whole fleet northward towards 
Lesbos. Of this numerous fleet, the greatest which had yet been 
assembled throughout the war, only ten triremes were Lacedx- 
monian ;2 while a considerable proportion, and among the best 
equipped, were Boeotian and Eubeean In his voyage towards 
Lesbos, Kallikratidas seems to have made himself master of 
Phokza and Kymé,‘ perhaps with the greater facility in conse- 
quence of the recent ill-treatment of the Kymezans by Alkibia- 
dés. He then sailed to attack Methymna, on the northern coast 
of Lesbos ; a town not only strongly attached to the Athenians, 
but also defended by an Athenian garrison. Though at first 
repulsed, he renewed his attacks until at length:he took the town 
by storm. The property in it was all plundered by the soldiers, 
and the slaves collected and sold for their benefit. It was farther 
demanded by the allies, and expected pursuant 40 ordinary cus- 


* Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laconic. p. 222, C, Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 12. 

4 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 34. * Diodor. xiii, 99. 

‘T infer this from the fact, that at the period of the battle of Arginuss, 
both these towns appear as adhering to the Peloponnesians ; whereas during 
the command of Alkibiadés they had been both Athenian (Xenop. Hellen. 
i, 5, 113 i, 6, 33 ; Diodor. xiii, 73-99). 
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tom, that the Methymnzan and Athenian prisoners should be 
sold also. But Kallikratidas peremptorily refused compliance, 
and set them all free the next day ; declaring that, so long as he 
was in command, not a single free Greek should be reduced to 
slavery if he could prevent it.! 

No one, who has not familiarized himself with the details of 
Grecian warfare, can feel the full grandeur and sublimity of this 
proceeding, which stands, so far as-I know, unparalleled in Grecian 
history. It is not merely that the prisoners were spared and set 
free ; as to this point, analogous cases may be found, though not 
very frequent. It is, that this particular act of generosity was 
performed in the name and for the recommendation of Pan-Hel- 
lenic brotherhood and Pan-Hellenic independence of the foreigner: 
a comprehensive principle, announced by Kallikratidas on pre- 
vious occasions as well as on this, but now carried into practice 
under emphatic circumstances, and coupled with an explicit de- 
claration of his resolution to abide by it in all future cases. It 
is, lastly, that the step was taken in resistance to formal requisi 
tion on the part of his allies, whom he had very imperfect means 
either of paying or controlling, and whom therefore it was so 
much the more hazardous for him to offend. There cannot be 
any doubt that these allies felt personally wronged and indignant 
at the loss, as well as confounded with the proposition of a rule 
xf duty so new, as respected the relations of belligerents in 
Greece; against which too, let us add, their murmurs would not 
be without some foundation: “If -we should come to be Konon’s 
prisoners, he will not treat us in this manner.” Reciprocity of deal- 
ing is absolutely essential to coristant moral observance, either pub- 
lic or private; and doubtless Kallikratidas felt a well-grounded con- 
fidence, that two or three conspicuous examples would sensibly 
modify the future practice on both sides. But some one must 
begin by setting such examples, and the man who does begin — 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6,14. Kaz xedevévrov tov fvupayor arodéobat rat 
tode MySupvaiouc, obx Egy Eavrod ye dpyovrog obdéva ‘EAAQvwy bc robxeivov 
dyvar iy dvéparodiaSjvat, 

Compare a later declaration of Agesilaus, substantially to the same pur- 
pose, yet delivered under circumstances far less emphatic,in Xenophon, 


Agesilaus, vii 6. 
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having a position which gives reasonable chance that others will 
follow — is the hero. An admiral like Lysander would not only 
sympathize heartily with the complaints of the allies, but also con- 
demn the proceeding as a dereliction of duty to Sparta; even 
men better than Lysander would at first look coldly on it as a 
sort of Quixotism, in doubt whether the example would be copied : 
while the Spartan ephors, though probably tolerating it because 
they interfered very sparingly with their admirals afloat, would 
certainly have little sympathy with the feelings in which it orig- 
inated. So much the rather is Kallikratidas to be admired, as 
bringing out with him not only a Pan-Hellenic patriotism,! rare 
either at Athens or Sparta, but also a force of individual charac- 
ter and conscience yet rarer, enabling him to brave unpopularity 
and break through routine, in the attempt to make that patriot- 
ism fruitful and operative in practice. In his career, so sadly 
and prematurely closed, there was at least this circumstance to be 
envied; that the capture of Methymna afforded him the opporta- 
nity, which he greedily seized, as if he had known that it would 
be the last, of putting in act and evidence the full aspirations of 
his magnanimous soul. 

Kallikratidas sent word by the released prisoners to Konon, 
that he would presently put an end to his adulterous intercourse 
with the sea ;2? which he now considered as his wife, and lawfully 
appertaining to him, having one hundred and forty triremes 
against the seventy triremes of Konon. That admiral, in spite 
of his inferior numbers, had advanced near to Methymna, to try 
and relieve it; but finding the place already captured, had re- 
tired to the islands called Hekatonnésoi, off the continent bearing 
northeast from Lesbos. Thither he was followed by Kallikratidas, 
who, leaving Methymna at night, found him quitting his moor- 
ings at break of day, and immediately made all sail to try and cut 
him off from the southerly course towards Samos, But Konon, 


1 The sentiment of Kallikratidas deserved the designation of ‘EAAz»iK6- 
Tarov woAirevua, far more than that of Nikias, to which Plutarch applies 
those words (Compar. of Nikias and Crassus, c. 2). 

+ Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 15. Kéveve dd elwev, bre wabce: abroy uotyovra 
riv Sadaccay, etc. He could hardly say this to Konon,in any other way 
than through the Athenian prisoners. 
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” having diminished the number of his triremes from onu usxdred 


to seventy, had been able to preserve all the best rowers, so that 
in speed he outran Kallikratidas and entered first the harbor of 
Mityléné. His pursuers, however, were close behind, and even 
got into the harbor along with him, before it could be closed and 
put in a state of defence. Constrained to fight a battle at its en- 
trance, he was completely defeated; thirty of his ships were 


taken, though the crews escaped to land; and he preserved the 


remaining forty only by hauling them ashore under the wall.! 
The town of Mityléné, originally founded on a small islet off 
Lesbos, had afterwards extended across a narrow strait to Lesbos 
itself. By this strait, whether bridged over or not we are not in- 
formed, the town was divided into two portions, and had two har- 
bors, one opening northward towards the Hellespont, the other 
southward towards the promontory of Kané on the mainland.? 
Both these harbors were undefended, and both now fell into the 
occupation of the Peloponnesian fleet; at least all the outer 
portion of each, near to the exit of the harbor, which Kallikrati- 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 17; Diodor. xiii, 78, 79. 

Here, as on so many other occasions, it is impossible to blend these two 
narratives together. Diodorus conceives the facts in a manner quite differ- 
ent from Xenophon, and much less probable. He tells us that Konon 
practised a stratagem during his flight (the same in Polysnus, i, 482), 
whereby he was enabled to fight with and defeat the foremost Peloponne- 
sian ships before the rest came up: also, that he got into the harbor in time 
to put it into a state of defence before Kallikratidas came up. Diodorus 
then gives a prolix description of the battle by which Kallikratidas forced 
his way in. 

The narrative of Xenophon, which I have followed, plainly implies that 
Konon could have had no time to make preparations for defending the 
harbor. 

* Thucyd. viii, 6. rode épdpuove ex’ Gedorépotc toic Aupstow érovodvto 
(Strabo, xiii, p. 617). Xenophon talks oaly of the harbor, as if it were one; 
and possibly, in very inaccurate language, it might be described as one har- 
bor with two entrances. It seems to me, however, that Xenophon had no 
clear idea of the locality. 

Strabo speaks of the northern harbor as defended by a mole, the southern 
harbor, as defended by triremes chained together. Such defences did not 
exist in the year 406 B.c. Probably, afer the revolt of Mityléné in 427 3.0. 
the Athenians had removed what defences mane s have been before pro- 
vided for the harbor. 
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das kept under strict watch. He at the same time sent for the 
full forces of Methymna and for hoplites across from Chios, so as 
to block up Mityléné by land as well as by sea. As soon as his 
success was announced, too, money for the fleet, together with 
separate presents for himself, which he declined receiving,! was 
immediately sent to him by Cyrus; so that his future operations 
became easy. 

No preparations had been made at Mityléné for a siege: no 
stock of provisions had been accumulated, and the crowd within 
the walls was so considerable, that Konon foresaw but too plainly 
the speedy exhaustion of his means. Nor could he expect suc- 
cor from Athens, unless he could send intelligence thither of his 
condition ; of which, as he had not been able to do so, the Athe- 
nians remained altogether ignorant. All his ingenuity was re- 
quired to get a trireme safe out of the harbor, in the face of the 
enemy’s guard. Putting afloat two triremes, the best sailers in 
his fleet, and picking out the best rowers for them out of all the 
rest, he caused these rowers to go aboard before daylight, con- 
cealing the epibatxe, or maritime soldiers, in the interior of the 
vessel, instead of the deck, which was their usual place, with a 
moderate stock of provisions, and keeping the vessel still covered 
with hides or sails, as was customary with vessels hauled ashore, 
to protect them against the sun.2 These two triremes were thus 


1 Platarch, Apophth. Laconic. p. 222, E. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6,19. KaveAxtoag ( Konon) tév vedy rag Gptora 
rAeoboag dbo, érAfpwoe mpd juépac, bE dracdv rév vedv rode dpiorovue 
tpérag éxAéfac, nat rode émiBarag é¢ xoiAnv vaiv petaBiBacac, wal r2 
wnapappipara wapaPpadrdy, 

The meaning of rapapptyara is very uncertain. The commentators give 
little instruction ; nor can we be sure that the same thing is meant as is ex- 
pressed by sapaBSAjyara (infra, ii, 1,22). We may be quite sure that the 
matters meant by zapap/tyara were something which, if visible at all to a 
spectator without, would at least afford no indication that the trireme was 
intended for a speedy start; otherwise, they would defeat the whole contri- 
vance of Konon, whose aim was secrecy. It was essential that this tri- 
reme, though afloat, should be made to look as much as posajble like to the 
other triremes which still remained hauled ashore; in order that the Pelo- 
ponnesians might not suspect any purpose of departure. I‘have endeavored 
in the text to give a meaning which answers this purpose, without forsak- 
ing-the explanations given by the commentators: see BoeCK, Ueber das 
Attische. See Wesen, ch. x, p. '59. 
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a.ade ready to depart at a moment's notice, without giving any 
indication to the enemy that they were so. They were fully 
manned before daybreak, the crews remained in their position all 
day, and after dark were taken out to repose. This went on for 
four days successively, no favorable opportunity having occurred 
to give the signal for attempting a start. At length, on the fifth 
day, about noon, when many of the Peloponnesian crews were 
ashore for their morning meal, and others were reposing, the mo- 
ment seemed favorable, the signal was given, and both the tri- 
remes started at the same moment with their utmost speed; one 
to go out at the southern entrance towards the sea, between Les- 
bos and Chios, the other to depart by the northern entrance 
towards the Hellespont. Instantly, the alarm was given among 
the Peloponnesian fleet: the cables were cut, the men hastened 
aboard, and many triremes were put in motion to overtake the 
two runaways. That which departed southward, in spite of the 
most strenuous efforts, was caught towards evening and brought 
back with all her crew prisoners: that which went towards tho 
Hellespont escaped, rounded the northern coast of Lesbos, and 
got safe with the news to Athens; sending intelligence also, 
seemingly, in her way, to the Athenian admiral Diomedon at 
Samos. 

The latter immediately made all haste to the aid of Konon, 
with the small force which he had with him, no more than twelve 
triremes. The two harbors being both guarded by a superior 
force, he tried to get access to Mityléné through the Euripus, a 
strait which opens on the southern coast of the island into an in- 
terior Jake, or bay, approaching near to the town. But here he 
was attacked suddenly by Kallikratidas, and his squadron all 
captured except two triremes, his own and another; he himself 
had great difficulty in escaping.1 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6,22. Acopédwy 6? BonSav Kéveve rodpxovpévy 
éddexa vavoiv Opuicaro by Tov etpimov roy MirvAnvaioy. 

The reader should look at a map of Lesbos, to see what is meant by the 
Euripus of Mityléné, and the other Euripus of the neighboring town of 
Pyrrha. 

Diodorus (xiii, 79) confounds the Euripus of Mityléné with the harbor of 
Mityléné, with which itis quite unconnected. Schneider ar# Piehn seem 
to make the same confusion (see Plehn, Lesbiaca, p. 15). 
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Athens was all in consternation at the news of the defeat of 
Konon and the blockade of Mityléné. The whole strength ani 
energy of the city was put forth to relieve him, by an effort 
greater than any which had been made throughout the whole 
war. We read with surprise that within the short space of thirty 
days, a fleet of no less than one hundred and ten triremes was 
fitted out and sent from Peirzeus. Every man of age and strength 
to serve, without distinction, was taken to form a good crew ; not 
only freemen, but slaves, to whom manumission was promised as 
reward: many also of the horsemen, or knights,! and citizens 
of highest rank, went aboard as epibate, hanging up their bridles 
like Kimon before the battle of Salamis. The levy was in fact 
as democratical and as equalizing as it had been on that memo- 
rable occasion. ‘The fleet proceeded straight to Samos, whither 
orders had doubtless been sent to get together all the triremes 
which the allies could furnish as reinforcements, as well as all the 
scattered Athenian. By this means, forty additional triremes, 
ten of them Samian, were assembled, and the whole fleet, one 
hundred and fifty sail, went from Samos to the little islands 
called Arginuse, close on the mainland, opposite to Malea, the 
southeastern cape of Lesbos. 

Kallikratidas, apprized of the approach of the new fleet while 
it was yet at Samos, withdrew the greater portion of his force 
from Mityléné, leaving fifty triremes under Eteonikus to con- 
tinue the blockade. Less than fifty probably would not have 
been sufficient, inasmuch as two harbors were to be watched; but 
he was thus reduced to meet the Athenian fleet with inferior 
numbers, one hundred and twenty triremes against one hundred 


and fifty. His fleet was off Cape Malea, where the crews took 


their suppers, on the same evening as the Athenians supped at 
the opposite islands of Arginuse. It was ‘his project to sail 
across the intermediate channel in the night, and attack them in 
the morning before they were prepared; but violent wind and 
rain forced him to defer all movement fill daylight. On the 
ensuing morning, both parties prepared for the greatest naval 
encounter which had taken place throughout the whole war. 
Kallikratidas was advised by his pilot, the Megarian Hermon, to 
retire for the present without fighting, inasmuch as the Atheniap 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 24-25: Diodor. xiii, 97. 
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fleet had the advantage of thirty triremes over him m number. 
He replied that flight was disgraceful, and that Sparta would be 
no worse off, even if he should perish.! The answer was one 
congenial to his chivalrous nature; and we may well conceive, 
that, having for the last two or three months been lord and mas- 
ter of the sea, he recollected his own haughty message to Konon, 
and thought it dishonor to incur or deserve, by retiring, the like 
taunt upon himself. We may remark too that the disparity of 
numbers, though serious, was by no means such as to render the 
contest hopeless, or to serve as a legitimate ground for retreat, to 
one who prided himself on a full measure of Spartan courage. 
The Athenian fleet was so marshalled, that its great strength 
was placed in the two wings ; in each of which there were sixty 
Athenian ships, divided into four equal divisions, each division 
commanded by a general. Of the four squadrons of fifteen ships 
each, two were placed in front, two to support them in the rear. 
Aristokratés and Diomedon commanded the two front squadrons 
of the left division, Periklés and Erasinidés the two squadrons in 
the rear: on the right division, Protomachus and Thrasyllus 
commanded the two in front, Lysias and Aristogenés the two in 
the rear. The centre, wherein were the Samians and other allies, 
was left weak, and all in gingle line: it appears to have been 
exactly in front of one of the isles of Arginuste, while the two 
other divisions were to the right and left of that isle. We read 
with some surprise that the whole Lacedsmonian fleet was 
arranged by single ships, because it sailed better and manceuvred 
better than the Athenians; who formed their right and left 
divisions in deep order, for the express purpose of hindering the 
enemy from performing the nautical manceuvres of the diekplus 
and the periplus.? It would seem that the Athenian centre, hav- 


1 Xenoph. Hellen.i, 6, 32; Diodor. xiii, 97, 98; the latter reports terrific 
omens beforehand for the ggnerals. 

The answer has been a memorable one, more thaa once adverted to, Pla- 
tarch, Laconic. Apophthegm. p. 832; Cicero, De O/f3. i, 24. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 31. Otra & éray8qoav (of ’ASnvaiot) va pd 
Gtéxrdovy didoiev’ yeipov yap ExAcov. Al 62 t&v Aaxedatpoviny dyrire- 
raypévat hoav Gracat tn? wide, We mpd¢ StéxrAovy Kal wepizAovy mapeckev- 
aopévat, did Td BéAriov aheiv, 

Contrast this with Thucyd. ii, 84-89 (the speech of Phormion), iv, 12; 
vii, 86. | . 
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ing the land immediately in itg rear, was supposed to be better 
protected against an enemy “sailing through the line out to the 
rear, atid sailing round about,” than the other divisions, which 
were in the open waters; for which reason it was left weak, with 
the ships in single line. But the fact which strikes us the most 
is, that, if we turn back to the beginning of the war, we shall 
find that this diekplus and periplus were the special manoeuvres 
of the Athenian navy, and continued to be so even down to the 
siege of Syracuse; the Lacedzmonians being at first absolutely 
unable to perform them at all, and continuing for a long time to 
perform them far less skilfully than the Athenians. Now, the 
comparative value of both parties is reversed : the superiority of 
nautical skill has passed to the Peloponnesians and their allies: 
the precautions whereby that superiority is neutralized or evaded, 
are forced as a necessity on the Athenians. How astonished 
would the Athenian admiral Phormion have been, if he could 
have witnessed the fleets and the order of battle at Arginusa ! 

. Kallikratidas himself, with the ten Lacedsemonian ships, was 
on the right of his fleet: on the left were the Bootians and 
Eubceans, under the Boeotian admiral Thrasondas. The battle 
was long and obstinately contested, first by the two fleets in their 
original order; afterwards, when all order was broken, by scat- 
tered ships mingled together and contending in individual com- 
bat. At length the brave Kallikratidas perished. His ship 
was in the act of driving against the ship of an enemy, and he 
himself probably, like Brasidas! at Pylos, had planted himself 
on the forecastle, to be the first in boarding the enemy, or in pre- 
venting the enemy from boarding him, when the shock arising 
from impact threw him off his footing, so that he fell overboard 
and was drowned.2 In spite of the discouragement springing 
from his death, the ten Lacedemonian triremes displayed a 
courage worthy of his, and nine of them were destroyed or disa- 


1 See Thucyd. iv, 11. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i i,6,33. &ret de KaAdAcxparidas re  euBa hotone Tie 
year amorecdy &¢ Tiy Vadaccay Hoaviodn, ete. 

The details given by Diodorus about this battle and the exploits of Kal- 
likratidas are at once prolix and unworthy of confidence. See an excel- 
lent nate of Dr. Arnold on Thueyd. iv, 12, respecting the description given 
by Diodorus of the conduct of Bras‘das at Pylos. 
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bled. At length the Athenians were victorious in all parts: the 
Peloponnesian fleet gave way, and their flight became general, 
partly to Chios, partly to Phokzea. More than sixty of their 
ships were destroyed over and above the nine Lacedzmonian, 
seventy-seven in all; making a total loss of above the half of 
the entire fleet. The loss of the Athenians was also severe, 
amounting to twenty-five triremes. They returned to Arginuss 
after the battle:! 

The victory of Arginusz afforded the most striking proof how 
much the democratical energy of Athens could yet accomplish, 
in spite of so many years of exhausting war. But far better 
would it have been, if her energy on this occasion had been less 
efficacious and successful. The defeat of the Peloponnesian fleet, 
and the death of their admirable leader, — we must take the 
second as inseparable from the first, since Kallikratidas was not 
the man to survive a defeat, were signal misfortunes to the 
whole Grecian world; and in an especial manner, misfortunes to 
Athens herself. If Kallikratidas had gained the victory and 
survived it, he would certainly have been the man to close the 
Peloponnesian war; for Mityléné must immediately have sur- 
rendered, and Konon, with all the Athenian fleet there blocked 
up, must have become his prisoners; which circumstance, com- 
ing at the back of a defeat, would have rendered Athens disposed 
to acquiesce in any tolerable terms of peace. Now to have the 
terms dictated at a moment when her power was not wholly pros- 
trate, by a man like Kallikratidas, free from corrupt personal 
ambition and of a generous Pan-Hellenic patriotism, would have 
been the best fate which at this moment could befall her; while 
to the Grecian world generally, it would have been an unspeak- 
able benefit, that, in the reorganization which it was sure to 
undergo at the close of the war, the ascendant individual of the 
moment should be penetrated with devotion to the great ideas of 
Hellenic brotherhood at home, and Hellenic independence against 
the foreigner. The near prospect of such a benefit was opened 
by that rare chance which threw Kallikratidas into the command, 
enabled him not only to publish his lofty profession of faith but 
to show that he was prepared to act upon it, and for a time float- 








} Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 34 ; Diodor. xiii, 99, 100. 
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ed him on towards complete success. Nor were the envious 
gods ever more envious, than when they frustrated, by the disas- 
ter of Arginuse, the consummation which they had thus seemed 
to promise. The pertinence of these remarks will be better 
understood in the next chapter, when I ‘come to recount the 
actual winding-up of the Peloponnesian war under the auspices 
of the worthless, but able, Lysander. It was into his hands that 
the command was retransferred, a transfer almost from the best 
of Greeks to the worst. We shall then see how much the suffer- 
ings of the Grecian world, and of Athens especially, were aggra- 
vated by his individual temper and tendencies, and we shall then 
feel by contrast, how much would have been gained if the com- 
mander armed with such great power of dictation had been a 
Pan-Hellenic patriot. To have the sentiment of that patriotism 
enforced, at a moment of break-up and rearrangement through- 
out Greece, by the victorious leader of the day, with single- 
hearted honesty and resolution, would have been a stimulus to all 
the better feelings of the Grecian mind, such as no other combi- 
nation of circumstances could have furnished. The defeat and 
death of Kallikratidas was thus even more deplorable as a loss to 
Athens and Greece, than to Sparta herself. To his lofty charac- 
ter and patriotism, even in so short a career, we vainly seek a 
parallel. 

The news of the defeat was speedily conveyed to Eteonikus 
at Mityléné by the admiral’s signal-boat. As soon as he heard it, 
he desired the crew of the signal-boat to say nothing to any one, 
but to go again out of the harbor, and then return with wreaths 
and shouts of triumph, crying out that Kallikratidas had gained 
the victory and had destroyed or captured all the Athenian ships. 
All suspicion of the reality was thus kept from Konon and the 
besieged, while Eteonikus himself, affecting to believe the news, 
offered the sacrifice of thanksgiving; but gave orders to all the 
triremes to take their meal and depart afterwards without losing 

_3memCnt, directing the masters of the trading-ships also to put 
’ their property silently aboard, and get off at the same time. And 
thus, with little or no delay, and without the, least obstruction 
from Konon, all these ships, triremes and merchantmen, sailed 
out of the harbor and were carried off in safety to Chios, the wind 
being fair. Eteonikus at the same time witadrew his land-forces 
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to Methymna, burning his camp. Konon, thus finding himself 
unexpectedly at liberty, put to sea with his ships when the wind 
had become calmer, and joined the main Athenian fleet, which 
he found already on its way from Arginus»® to Mityléné. The 
latter presently came to Mityléné, and from thence passed over 
to make an attack on Chios; which attack proving unsuccessful, 
they went forward to their ordinary station at Samos.! 

The news of the victory at Arginuse diffused joy and triumph 
at Athens. All the slaves who had served in the armament 
were manumitted and promoted, according to promise, to the 
rights of Plateans at Athens, a qualified species of citizenship. 
Yet the joy was poisoned by another incident, which became 
known at the same time, raising sentiments of a totally opposite 
character, and ending in one of the most gloomy and disgraceful 
proceedings in all Athenian history. 

Not only the bodies of the slain warriors floating about on the 
water had been picked up for burial, but the wrecks had not been 
visited to preserve those who were yet living. The first of these 
two points, even alone, would have sufficed to excite a painful 
sentiment of wounded piety at Athens. But the second point, 
here an essential part of the same omission, inflamed that senti- 
ment into shame, grief, and indignation of the sharpest character. 

In the descriptions of this event, Diodorus and many other 
writers take notice of the first point, either exclusively,? or at 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6,38 ; Diodor. xiii, 100. 

* See the narrative of Diodorus (xiii, 100, 101, 102), where nothing is 
mentioned except about picking up the floating dead bodies ; about the crime, 
and offence in the eyes of the people, of omitting to secure burial to so many 
dead bodies. He does not seem to have fancied that there were any living 
bodies, or that it was a question between life and death to so many of the 
crews. Whereas, if we follow the narrative of Xenophon (Hellen. i, 7), we shall 
see that the question is put throughout about picking up the living men, the 
shipwrecked men, or the men belonging to, and still living aboard of, the 
broken ships, dveAéodar rode vavayode, rodg dvoTrvyoivrac, Tove KaTadbvracg 
(Hellen. ii, 3,32): compare, especially, ii,3, 35, wAeiy emi rae xaradeduxviag 
vaic xai rove én’ abraév avdparove (i, 6,36). The word vavaydc does not mean 
a dead body, but a living man who has suffered shipwreck: Navayd¢ fro, 
§évoc, dobAntov yévog (says Menelaus, Eurip. Helen. 457); also 407, Kat vi» 
Tadag vavayds, dmodéoag gidoue Eférecoy lc yhv ravée, etc. ; again, 538. 
Jt correspon is with the Latin nau/ragus : “mersa rate naufragus assem Dum 
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least with slight reference to the second; which latter, neverthe- 
less, stands as far the gravest in the estimate of every impartial 
critic, and was also the most violent in its effect upon-Athenian 
feelings. Twenty-five Athenian triremes had been ruined, along 
with most of their crews; that is, lay heeled over or disabled, 
with their oars destroyed, no masts, nor any means of moving; 
mere hulls, partially broken by the impact of an enemy’s ship, 
and gradually filling and sinking. The original crew of each 
was two hundred men. The field of battle, if we may use that 
word for a space of sea, was strewed with these wrecks; the 
men remaining on board being helpless and unable to get away, 
for the ancient trireme carried no boat, nor any aids for escape. 
And there were, moreover, floating about, men who had fallen 
overboard, or were trying to save their lives by means of acci- 


rogat, et picta se tempestate tuetur,” (Juvenal, xiv, 301.) Thucydidés does 
not use the word vavayovde, but speaks of rove vexpode Kai ta vavayia, 
meaning by the latter word the damaged ships, with every person and thing 
on board. 

It is remarkable that Schneider and most other commentators on Xeno- 
phon, Sturz in his Lexicon Kenophonteum (v. dvaipeccc), Stallbaum ad 
Platon. Apol. Surat. ¢. 20, p. 32, Sievers, Comment. ad Kenoph. Hellen. 
p- $1, Forchhammer, Die Athener und Sokratés, pp. 30-31, Berlin, 1837, 
and others, all treat this event as if it were nothing but a question of picking 
up dead bodies for sepulture. This is a complete misinterpretation of Xeno- 
phon; not merely because the word vavaydc, which he uses four several 
times, means a living person, but because there are two other passages, which 
leave absolutely no doubt about the matter: Tlap7Ade dé tig &¢ tiv exxdn- 
ciav, dackwy éxi revyouc dAdirwrv owdjvare ErtoréAAery PO abr rove 
GrodAvpévove, dv codG, adxayyeidat rH d7py, bre of 
orparnyot ovK dvetAovro trode dpiotouve trip THe Twarpi- 
dog yevopévovg. Again (ii, 3, 35), Theramenés, when vindicating 
himself before the oligarchy of Thirty, two years afterwards, for his conduct 
in accusing the generals, says that the generals brought their own destruc- 
tion upon themselves by accusing him first, and by saying that the men on 


the disabled ships might have been saved with proper diligence : ¢aoxovre¢ 


yap (the generals) olow re elvat aicat rode Gvdpag, rpoképe- 
y rodc aforAéaBar, dronAéovrec Gyovro. These passages place 
the point beyond dispute, that the generals were accused of having neg- 
lected to save the lives of men on the point of being drowned, and who by 
their neglect afterwards were drowned, not of having neglected to pick up 
dead bodies for sepulture. The misinterpretation of the commentators is 
here of the gravest import. It alters completely the criticisms on the pro- 


ceedings at Athens. 
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dental spars or empty casks. It was one of the privileges of a 
naval victory, that the party who gained it could sail over the 
field of battle, and thus assist their own helpless or wounded 
comrades aboard the disabled ships,! taking captive, or sometimes 
killing, the corresponding persons belonging to the enemy. Ac- 
cording even to the speech made in the Athenian public assembly 
afterwards, by Euryptolemus, the defender of the accused gen- 
erals, there were twelve triremes with their crews on board lying 
in the condition just described. This is an admission by the 
defence, and therefore the minimum of the reality: there cannot 
possibly have been fewer, but there were probably several more, 
out of the whole twenty-five stated by Xenophon.? No step being 
taken to preserve them, the surviving portion, wounded as well 





' See Thucyd. i, 50, 51. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6,34. ’AtdAovto 62 rdév pev ASHvaior vier révre Ka? 
eixouty adbrac avdpaciv, éxrdg dAiywy Tov mpd THv yy npoceverDévrar. 

Schneider in his note, and Mr. Mitford in his History, express surprise 
at the discrepancy between the number twelve, which appears in the speech 
of Euryptolemus, and the number twenty-five, given by Xenophon. 

But, first, we are not to suppose Xenophon to guarantee those assertions, 
as to matters of fact which he gives, as coming from Euryptolemus; who, 
as an advocate, speaking in the assembly, might take great liberties with 
the truth. : 

Next, Xenophon speaks of the total number of ships ruined or disabled 
in the action: Euryptolemus speaks of the total number of wrecks afloat 
and capable of being visited so as to rescue the sufferers, at the subsequent 
moment, when the generals directed the squadron under Theramenés to go 
out for the rescue. It is to be remembered that the generals went back to 
Arginuss from the battle, and there determined, according to their own 
statement, to send out from thence a squadron for visiting the wrecks. A 
certain interval of time must therefore have elapsed between the close of the 
action and the order given to Theramenés. During that interval, undoubt- 
edly, some of the disabled ships went down, or came to pieces: if we are to 
believe Euryptolemus, thirteen out of the twenty-five must have thus disap- 
peared, so that their crews were already drowned, and no more than twelve 
remained floating for Theramenés to visit, even had he been ever so active 
and ever so much favored by weather. 

I distrust the statement of Euryptolemus, and believe that he most prob- 
ably underrated the number. But assuming him to be correct, this will 
only show how much the generals were to blame, as we shall hereafter re- 
mark, for not having seen to the visitation of the wrecks before they went 
back to their moorings at Arginuse. 

VOL. VII. ge 1200. 
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as unwounded, of these crews, were left to be gradually drowned 
as each disabled ship went down. If any of them escaped, it 
was by unusual goodness of swimming, by finding some fortunate 
plank or spar, at any rate by the disgrace of throwing away their 
arms, and by some method such as no wounded man would be 
competent to employ. 

The first letter from the generals which communicated the vic- 
tory, made known at the same time the loss sustained in obtaining 
it. It announced, doubtless, the fact which we read in Xenophon, 
that twenty-five Athenian triremes had been lost, with nearly all 
their crews; specifying, we may be sure, the name of each tri- 
reme which had so perished; for each trireme in the Athenian 
navy, like modern ships, had its own name.! It mentioned, at the 
same time, that no step whatever had been taken by the victorious 
survivors to save their wounded and drowning countrymen on 
board the sinking ships. A storm had arisen, such was the reason 
assigned, so violent as to render all such intervention totally im- 
practicable. a 

It is so much the custom, in ‘dealing with Grecian history, to 
presume the Athenian people to be a set of children or madmen, 
whose feelings it is. not worth while to try and account for, that 
I have been obliged to state these circumstances somewhat at 
length, in order to show that the mixed sentiment excited at 
Athens by the news of the battle of Arginusz was perfectly nat- 
ural and justifiable. Along with joy for the victory, there was 
blended horror and remorse at the fact that so many of the brave 
men who had helped to gain it had been left to perish unheeded. 
The friends and relatives of the crews of these lost triremes were 


1 Boeckh, in his instractive volume, Urkunden iiber das Attische See- 
Wesen (vii, p. 84, seg.), gives, from inscriptions, a long list of the names of 
Athenian triremes, between B.c. 356 and 322. All the names are feminine: 
some curious. We have a long list also of the Athenian ship-builders ; 
since the name of the builder is commonly stated in the inscription along 
with that of the ship: Ed raps, "AAekiuayou Epyov; ZetpHy, *Aptoto- 
kparoucg Epyov; 'EXAevd epia, 'Apyevéw Epyov; "Emidec&tc, Avotorpa- 
tov Epyov; Anpuoxparia, Xaipeorparov Epyor, etc. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7, 4. “Ore wv yap obdevd¢ dAdov xak#rrovro (ol 
otparnyol) éxtoroAnv énedeixnvve (Theramentés) papripiov: Kas Exeppay ol 
Oorpatyyot é¢ rv BovAdy xat be rdv dipov, GAdo obdéy alruspevos } tov 
Tetpdva. 
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of course foremost in the expression of such indignant emotion. 
The narrative of Xenophon, meagre and confused as well as 
unfair, presents this emotion as if it were something causeless, 
factitious, pumped up out of the standing irascibility of the multi- 
tude by the artifices of Theramenés, Kallixenus, and a few others. 
But whatever may have been done by these individuals to aggra- 
vate the public excitement, or pervert it to bad purposes, assuredly 
the excitement itself was spontaneous, inevitable, and amply jus- 
tified. The very thought that so many of the brave partners in the 
victory had been left to drown miserably on the sinking hulls, 
without any effort on the part of their generals and comrades 
near to rescue them, was enough to stir up all the sensibilities, 
public as well as private, of the most passive nature, even in citi- 
zens who were not related to the deceased, much more in those 
who were so. To expect that the Athenians would be so absorbed 
in the delight of the victory, and in gratitude to the generals who 
had commanded, as to overlook such a desertion of perishing 
warriors, and such an omission of sympathetic duty, is, in my 
judgment, altogether preposterous; and would, if it were true, 
only establish one more vice in the Athenian people, besides those 
which they really had, and the many more with which they have 
been unjustly branded. 

The generals, in their public letter, accounted for their omission 
by saying that the violence of the storm was too great to allow 
them to move. First, was this true as matter of fact? Next, 
had there been time to discharge the duty, or at the least to try 
and discharge it, before the storm came on to be so intolerable? 
These points required examination. The generals, while honored 
with a vote of thanks for the victory, were superseded, and di- 
rected to come home; all except Konon, who having been blocked 
up at Mityléné, was not concerned in the question. Two new col- 
leagues, Philoklés and Adeimantus, were named to go out and 
join him.! The generals probably received the notice of their re- 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7,1; Diodor. xiii, 101: éx? uév 19 vixy rode oTparr- 
yods érqvovy, ext dt rp reptideiy aragoug Tove Urép Ti¢ Nyepoviac TereAeuTn- 
aédtag xaderise dteréSnoar. 

I have before remarked that Diodorus makes the mistake of talking 
about nothing but dead bodies, in place of the living vavayo? spoken of by 
Xenophon. 
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call at Samos, and came home in consequence; reaching Athens 
seemingly about the end of September or beginning of October, 
the battle of Arginusz having been fought in August 406 3B.c. 
Two of the generals, however, Protomachus and Aristogenés, 
declined to come: warned of the displeasure of the people, and 
not confiding in their own case to meet it, they preferred to pay 
the price of voluntary exile. The other six, Periklés, Lysias, 
Diomedon, Erasinidés, Aristokratés, and Thrasyllus, — Arche- 
stratus, one of the original ten, having died at Mityléné,! — came 
without their two colleagues ; an unpleasant augury for the result. 

On their first arrival, Archedémus, at that time an acceptable 
popular orator, and exercising some magistracy or high office 
which we cannot distinctly make out,? imposed upon Erasinidés 
a fine to that limited amount which was within the competence 
of magistrates without the sanction of the dikastery, and accused 
him besides before the dikastery ; partly for general misconduct 
in his command, partly on the specific charge of having purloined 
some public money on its way from the Hellespont. Erasinidés 
was found guilty, and condemned to be imprisoned, either until 
the money was made good, er perhaps until farther examination 
could take place into the other alleged misdeeds. 

This trial of Erasinidés took place before. the generals were 





1 Lysias, Orat. xxi (’AoAoyia Awpodoxiac), sect. vii. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7,2. Archedémus is described as rij¢ AexeAciag ére- 
pedotuevoc. What is meant by these words, none of the commentators can 
explain in a satisfactory manner. The text must be corrupt. Some con- 
jectare like that of Dobree seems plausible; some word like ri¢ dexarne 
or T7¢ dexaretoews, having reference to the levying of thé tithe in the 
HeHespont ; which would furnish reasonable ground for the proceeding of 
Archedémus against Erasinidés. 

The office held by Archedémus, whatever it was, must have been suffi- 
ciently exalted to confer upon him the power of imposing the fine of limited 
amount called é7z(?017. 

I hesitate to identify this Archedémus with the person of that name men- 
tioned in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, ii, 9. There seems no similarity 
at all in the points of character noticed. 

The popular orator Archedémus was derided by Eupolis and Aris 
tophanés as having sore eyes, and as having got his citizenship without a 
proper title to it (see Aristophan. Ran. 419-588, with the Scholia). He is 
also charged, in a line of an oration of Lysias, with having embezzled the 
public money (Lysias cont. Alkibiad. sect. 25, Orat. xiv). 
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summoned before the senate to give their formal exposition re- 
specting the recent battle, and the subsequent neglect of the 
drowning men. And it might almost seem as if Archedémus 
wished to impute to Erasinidés exclusively, apart from the other 
generals, the blame of that neglect; a distinction, as will here- 
after appear, not wholly unfounded. If, however, any such 
design was entertained, it did not succeed. When the ‘generals 
went to explain their case before the senate, the decision of that 
body was decidedly unfavorable to all. of them, though we have 
no particulars of the debate which passed. On the proposition 
of the senator Timokratés,! a resolution was passed that the 
other five generals present should be placed in custody, as well 
as Erasinidés, and thus handed over to the public assembly for 
consideration of the case.? 

The public assembly was accordingly held, and the gerierals 
were brought before it. We are here told whe it was that 
appeared as their principal accuser, along with several others; 
though unfortunately we are left to guess what were the topics 
on which they insisted. Theramenés was the man who denounced 
them most vehemently, as guilty of leaving the crews of the dis- 
abled triremes to be drowned, and of neglecting all efforts to res- 
cue them. He appealed to their own public letter to the people, 
officially communicating the victory ; in which letter they made 
no mention of having appointed any one to undertake the duty, 
nor of having any one to blame for not performing it. The 
omission, therefore, was wholly their own: they might have per- 
formed it, and ought to be punished for so cruel a breach of 
duty. 

The generals could not have a more formidable enemy than 
Theramenés. We have had occasion to follow him, during the 
revolution of the Four Hundred, as a long-sighted as well as 
tortuous politician: he had since been in high military command, 
a partaker in victory with Alkibiadés at Kyzikus and elsewhere ; 
and le had served as trierarch in the victory of Arginusa itself. 
His authority therefore was naturally high, and told for much, 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7,3. Tipoxparove 0 eiwévtoc, bre Kat rode GAs 
Aovg xp deVéivrag b¢ rdyv dzpov wapadoS#vat, % Bovag 
Sdgce. * Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7, & 
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when he denied the justification which the generals had set up 
founded on the severity of the storm. According to him, they 
might have picked up the drowning men, and ought to have done 
so: either they might have done so before the storm came on, 
or there never was any storm of sufficient gravity to prevent 
them: upon their heads lay the responsibility of omission.! Xen- 
ophon, in his very meagre narrative, does not tell us, in express 
words, that Theramenés contradicted the generals as to the storm. 
But that he did: so contradict them, point blank, is implied dis- 
tinctly in that which Xenophon alleges him to have said. It 
seems also that Thrasybulus— another trierarch at Arginuse, 
and a man not only of equal consequence, but of far more esti- 
mable character — concurred with Theramenés in this same 
accusation of the generals,? though not standing forward so prom- 
inently in the case. He too therefore must have denied the real- 
ity of the storm; or at least, the fact of its being so instant afte= 
the battle, or so terrible as to forbid all effort for the relief of 
these drowning seamen. 

The case of the generals, as it stood before the Athenian pub- 
lic, was completely altered when men like Theramenés and 
Thrasybulus stood forward as their accusers. Doubtless what 
was said by these two had been said by others before, in the sen- 
ate and elsewhere ; but it was now publicly advanced by men of 
influence, as well as perfectly cognizant of the fact. And we 
are thus enabled to gather indirectly, what the narrative of Ken- 
ophon, studiously keeping back the case against the generals, 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7,4. Mera d? radra, éxxAnaia tyévero, tv J ray 
oTparnyov Katnyopovy dAdAot Te Kal Onpapévne padatora, 
Osxaiove elvat Aéywv Adyow brooxeiv, Stirs odK dveb- 
Aovro rode vavayots¢. “Or: piv yap ovdevds GAAOV KadHrrovto, 
ériorodny éredeixvve paptipiov* Kal Exeppav ol orparnyol é¢ riv BovAjy nat 
be rav dipov, GAAo obdéy alridpyevor } Tov Yetpdva. 

* That Thrasybulus concurred with Theraménes in accusing the generals, 
is intimated in the reply which Xenophon represents the generals to have 
made (i, 7,6): Kat oty, dre ye xnaryyopotory Fuodry, egacar, 
pevooueda gucxovres abrode alriovge elvat, dAAd rd péyedoc Tod 
xEluavog elvat TO KwAdcay riy dvaipeoty. 

The plural caryyopovorv shows that Thrasybulus as well as Theramenés 
stood forward to accuse the generals, though the latter was the most promi- 
nent and violent. | 
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does not directly bring forward, that though the generals affirmed 
the storm, there were others present who denied it, thus putting 
in controversy the matter of fact which formed their solitary — 
justification. Moreover, we come—in following the answer 
made by the generals in the public assembly to Theramenés and 
Thrasybulus — to a new point in the case, which Xenophon lets 
out as it were indirectly, in that confused manner which pervades 
his whole narrative of the transaction. It is, however, a new 
point of extreme moment. The generals replied that if any one 
was to blame for not having picked up the drowning men, it was 
Theramenés and Thrasybulus themselves; for it was they two 
to whom, together with various other trierarchs and with forty- 
eight triremes, the generals had expressly confided the perform- 
ance of this duty; it was they two who were responsible for its 
omission, not the generals. Nevertheless they, the generals, 
made no charge against Theramenés and Thrasybulus, well know- 
ing that the storm had rendered the performance of the duty 
absolutely impossible, and that it was therefore a complete justi- 
fication for one as well as for the other. They, the generals, at 
least could do no more than direct competent men like these two 
trierarchs to perform the task, and assign to them an adequate 
squadron for the purpose; while they themselves with the main 
fleet went to attack Eteonikus, and relieve Mityléné. Diomedon, 
one of their number, had wished after the battle to employ all 
‘ the ships in the fleet for the preservation of the drowning men, 
without thinking of anything else until that was done. Erasinidés, 
on the contrary, wished that.all the fleet should move across at 
once against Mityléné; Thrasyllus said that they had ships 
enough to do both at once. Accordingly, it was agreed that each 
general should set apart three ships from his division, to make a 
squadron of forty-eight ships under Thrasybulus and Theram- 
enés. In making these statements, the generals produced pilots 
and others, men actually in the battle as witnesses in general con- 
firmation. 

Here, then, in this debate before the assembly, were two new 
and important points publicly raised. First, Theramenés and 
Thrasybulus denounced the generals as guilty of the death of 
these neglected men ; next, the generals affirmed that they had 
delegated the duty to Theramenés and Thrasybulus themselves. 
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If this latter were really true, how came the. generals, in their 
official despatch first sent home, to say nothing about it? Euryp- 
tolemus, an advocate of the generals, speaking in a subsequent 
stage of the proceedings, though we can hardly doubt that the 
same topics were also urged in this very assembly, while blaming 
the generals for such omission, ascribed it to an ill-placed good- 
nature on their part, and reluctance to bring Theramenés and 
Thrasybulus under the displeasure of the people. Most of the 
generals, he said, were disposed to mention the fact in their official 
despatch, but were dissuaded from doing so by Periklés and Dio- 
medon; an unhappy dissuasion, in his judgment, which The- 
ramenés and Thrasybulus had ungratefully requited by turning 
round and accusing them all.! 

This remarkable statement of Euryptolemus, as to the inten- 
tion of the generals in wording the official despatch, brings us to 
a closer consideration of what really passed between them on 
the one side, and Theramenés and Thrasybulus on the other; 
which is difficult to make out clearly, but which Diodorus repre- 
sents in a manner completely different from Xenophon. Diodo- 
rus states that the generals were prevented partly by the storm, 
partly by the fatigue and reluctance and alarm of their own sea- 
men, from taking any steps to pick up, what he calls, the dead 
bodies for burial; that they suspected Theramenés and Thrasy- 
bulus, who went to Athens before them, of intending to accuse 
them before the people, and that for this reason they sent home 
intimation to the people that they had given special orders to 
these two trierarchs to perform the duty. When these letters 
were read in the public assembly, Diodorus says, the Athenians 





} Xenoph. Hellen. i,7,17. Euryptolemus says: Karyyopé pév obv atrav, 
érieEmetcav rove fuvapryovrac, Bovdouévove méurety ypaupara rH 
Te Bovag xa? tyiv, dre éxéragav rH Onpayévec nal OpacvfoiAw rerrapdxoyTa 
nai Exra Tpinpecty avedéoVat Tove vavayove, of d? ob aveiAovro, Elta viv 
Ti alriay xowviy Exovoty, éxeivar idig duaprévrwy' Kal avtt rig TéTe dAav- 
Spwriac, viv bn’ éxeivor re kai Tivwyv GAAwY ExcBovdevouevor Kivdvvi bovoty 
arodéodat, 

We must here construe ézecoay as equivalent to dvéreioay or peréretcay, 
placing a comma after fvvipyovrac. This is unusual, but not inadmissible. 
To persuade a man to alter his opinion or his conduct, might be expressed 
by xeidecv, though it would more properly be expressed by dvareiSecvy- 
see éreiady, Thucyd. iii, 82. 
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were excessively indignant against Theramenés ; who, however, 
defended himself effectively and completely, throwing the blame 
back upon the generals. He was thus forced, against his own 
will, and in self-defence, to become the accuser of the generals, 
carrying with him his numerous friends and partisans at Athens. 
And thus the generals, by trying to ruin Theramenés, finally 
brought condemnation upon themselves.! 

Such is the narrative of Diodorus, in which it is implied that the 
generals never really gave any special orders to Theramenés and 
Thrasybulus, but falsely asserted afterwards that they had done 
s0, in order to discredit the accusation of Theramenés against 
themselves. To a certain extent, this coincides with what was 
asserted by Theramenés himself, two years afterwards, in his 
defence before the Thirty, that he was not the first to accuse the 
generals; they were the first to accuse him; affirming that they 
had ordered him to undertake the duty, and that there was no 
sufficient reason to hinder him from performing it; they were 
the persons who distinctly pronounced the performance of the 
duty to be possible, while he had said, from the beginning, that 
the violence of the storm was such as even to forbid any move- 
ment in the water; much more, to prevent rescue of the drown- 
ing men.” - 

Taking the accounts of Xenophon and Diodorus together, in 
combination with the subsequent accusation and defence of The- 
ramenés at the time of the Thirty, and blending them so as to 
reject as little as possible of either, I think it probable that the 
order for picking up the exposed men was really given by the 
generals to Theramenés, Thrasybulus, and other trierarchs; but 


1 Diodor. xiii, 100, 101. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3,35. If Theramenés really did say, in the actual 
discussions at Athens on the conduct of the generals, that which he here 
asserts himself to have said, namely, that the violence of the storm ren- 
dered it impossible for any one to put to sea, his accusation against the 
generals must have been grounded upon alleging that they might have 
performed the duty at an earlier moment; before they came back from the 
battle; before the storm arose; before they gave the order to him. But I 
think it most probable that he misrepresented at the later period what he 
had said at the earlier, and that he did not, during the actual discusgions, 
admit the sufficiency of the storm as fact aud justification. 
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that, first,.a fatal interval was allowed to elapse between the close 
of the battle and the giving of such order; next, that the forty- 
cight triremes talked of for the service, and proposed to be fur- 
nished by drafts of three out of each general’s division, were prob- 
ably never assembled; or, if they assembled, were so little zealous 
in the business as to satisfy themselves very easily that the storm 
was too dangerous to brave, and that it was now too late. For 
when we read the version of the transaction, even as given by 
Euryptolemus, we see plainly that none of the generals, except 
Diomedon, was eager in the performance of the task. Itisa 
memorable fact, that of all the eight generals, not one of them 
undertook the business in person, although its purpose was to 
save more than a thousand drowning comrades from death.! In 
a proceeding where every interval even of five minutes was pre- 
cious, they go to work in the most dilatory manner, by determin- 
ing that each general shall furnish three ships, and no more, from 
his division. Now we know from the statement of Xenophon, 
‘that, towards the close of the battle, the ships on both sides were 
much dispersed.2. Such collective direction therefore would not 
be quickly realized ; nor, until all the eight fractions were united, 
together with the Samians and others, so as to make the force 
complete, would Theramenés feel bound to go out upon his pre- 
serving visitation. He doubtless disliked the service, as we see 
‘that most of the generals did; while the crews also, who had 
just got to land after having gained a victory, were thinking most 
about rest and refreshment, and mutual congratulations? All 


1 The total number of ships lost with all their crews was twenty-five, of 
which the aggregate crews, speaking in round numbers, would be five thou- 
sand men. Now we may fairly calculate that each one of the disabled ships 
would have on board half her crew, or one hundred men, after the action; 
not more than half would have been slain or drowned in the combat. Even 
ten disabled ships would thus contain one thousand living men, wounded 
and unwounded. It will be seen, therefore, that I have unde stated the 
number of lives in dange 

? Xenoph. Helle: i, 6, 33.: 

2 We read in Thrcydidés (vii, 73) how impossible it was to prevail on 
the Syracusans to make rny military movement after their last maritime 
victory in the Great Harbor, when they were full of triumph, felicitation, 
and enjoyment. - 

They had visited the wrecks and picked up both the living men on board 

~ 
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were glad to find some excuse for staying in their moorings 
instead of going out again to buffet what was doubtless unfavor- 
able weather. Partly from this want of zeal, coming in addition 
to the original delay, partly from the bad weather, the duty 
remained unexecuted, and the seamen on board the damaged 
ships were left to perish unassisted. 

But presently arose the delicate, yet unavoidable question, 
“ How are we to account for the omissign of this sacred duty, 
in our official despatch to the Athenian people?” Here the 
generals differed among themselves, as Euryptolemus expressly 
states: Periklés and Diomedon carried it, against the judgment 
of their colleagues, that in the official despatch, which was neces- 
sarily such as could be agreed to by all, nothing should be said 
about the delegation to Theramenés and others the whole omis- 
sion being referred to the terrors of the storm. But though such 
was the tenor of the official report, there was nothing to hinder 
the generals from writing home and communicating individually — 
with their friends in Athens as each might think fit; and in these 
unofficial communications, from them as well as from others who 
went home from the armament, — communications not less effica-. 
cious than the official despatch, in determining the tone of public 
feeling at Athens, — they did not disguise their convictions that 
the blame of not performing the duty belonged to Theramenés. 
Having thus a man like Theramenés to throw the blame upon, 
they did not take pains to keep up the story of the intolerable 
storm, but intimated that there had been nothing to hinder him 
from performing the daty if he had chosen. It is this which he 
accuses them of having advanced against him, so as to place him 
as the guilty man before the Athenian public: it was this which 
made him, in retaliation and self-defence, violent and unscrupulous 
in denouncing them as the persons really blamable.! As they 





and the floating bodics before they went ashore. It is remarkable that the 
Athenians on that occasion were so completely .werpowered by the immen- 
sity of their disaster, that they never even thought of asking permission, 
always granted by the victors when asked, to a ig their dead or visit 
their wrecks (viii, 72). 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3,32. The light in which I here‘ place the conduct 
of, Theramenés is not only coincident with Diodorus, but with the repre- 
sentations of Kritias, the violent enemy of Theramenés under the govern- 
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had made light of this alleged storm, in casting the blame upon 
him, so he again made light of it, and treated it as an insufficient 
excuse, in his denunciations against them; taking care to make 
good use of their official despatch, which virtually exonerated 
him, by its silence, from any concern in the matter. 

Such is the way in which I conceive the relations to have 
stood between the generals on one side and Theramenés on the 
other, having regard to all that is said both in Xenophon and in 
Diodorus. But the comparative account of blame and recrimi- 
nation between these two parties is not the most important feature 
of the case. The really serious inquiry is, as to the intensity or 
instant occurrence of the storm. Was it really so instant and so 
dangerous, that the duty of visiting the wrecks could not be per- 
formed, either b@fore the ships went back to Arginuse, or after- 
wards? If we take the circumstances of the case, and apply 
them to the habits and feelings of the English navy, if we sup- 
pose more than one thousand seamen, late comrades in the vic 
tory, distributed among twenty damaged and helpless hulls, await- 
ing the moment when these hulls would fill and consign them all 
to a watery grave, it must have been a frightful storm indeed, 
which would force an English admiral even to go buck to his 
moorings leaving these men so exposed, or which would deter 
him, if he were at his moorings, from sending out the very first 
and nearest ships at hand to save them. And granting the 
danger to be.such that he hesitated to give the order, there 





ment of the Thirty, just before he was going to put Theramenés to death: 
Odbrog dé tot éotiv, d¢ raxdele dvedéodac 6nd Trav otparnyav Tode Karadiy- 
tag "ASyvaiwy év rH wept AéoBov vavpayig, abrdg otK aveAdpevog 
. Suwe Tov oTpatyyay Katnyopay améxreivey adrode, Iva abro¢. wTWEeptou- 
9 ein. (Xen. ut sup.) 

Here it stands admitted that the first impression at Athens was, as Dio- 
dorus states expressly, that Theramenés was ordered to pick up the men on 
the wrecks, might have done it if he had taken proper pains, and was to 
blame for not doing it. Now how did this impression arise? OF course, 
through communications received from the armament itself. And when 
Theramenés, in his reply, says that the generals-themsclves made com:nuni- 
cations in the same tenor, there is no reason why we should not believe him, 
in spite of their joint official despatch, wherein they made no mention of 
him, and in spite of their speech in the public assembly afterwards, where 
the previous official letter fettered them, and prevented them from accusing - 
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would probably be found officers and men to volunteer, against 
the most desperate risks, in a cause so profoundly moving all their 
best sympathies. Now, unfortunately for the character of Athe- 
nian generals, officers, and men, at Arginuse,— for the blame 
belongs, though in unequal proportions, to all of them, — there 
exists here strong presumptive proof that the storm on this occa- 
sion was not such as would have deterred any Grecian seamen 
animated by an earnest and courageous sense of duty. We have 
only to advert to the conduct and escape of Eteonikus and the 
Peloponnesian fleet from Mityléné to Chios; recollecting that 
Mityléné was separated from the promontory of Kané on the 
Asiatic mainland, and from the isles of Arginuse, by a channel 
only one hundred and twenty stadia broad,! about fourteen Eng- 
lish miles. Eteonikus, apprized of the defeat by the Peloponne- 
sian official signal-boat, desired that boat to go out of the harbor, 
and then to sail into it again with deceptive false news, to the 
effect that the Peloponnesians had gained a complete victory : he 
then directed his seamen, after taking their dinners, to depart 
immediately, and the masters of the merchant vessels silently to 
put their cargoes aboard, and get to sea also. The whole fleet, 
triremes and merchant vessels both, thus went out of the harbor 
of Mityléné and made straight for Chios, whither they arrived in 
safety; the merchant vessels carrying their sails, and having 
what Xenophon calls “a fair wind.”? Now it is scarcely possi- 


him, forcing them to adhere to the statement first made, of the all-suffi- 
ciency of the storm. 

The main facts which we here find established, even by the enemies of 
Theramenés, are: 1. That Theramenés accused the generals because he 
found himself in danger of being punished for the neglect. 2. That his ene- 
mies, who charged him with the breach of duty, did not admit the storm as 
an excuse for him. 1 Strabo, xiii, p. 617. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6,37. ’Eredvexog 62, éxerdy éxeivos (the signal-boat, 
with news of the pretended victory) xarérAcov, ESve ra ebayyéda, Kal Toi¢ 
oTpatiataic TapnyyesAe dettvoroteioPat, xal roic Europotc, TA XpHuaTa oLwngy 
évdeuévouc é¢ ta wAcia drondeiv é¢ Xiov, hv 68 Td wvevtpa otptoy, ral 
Tag Tpinpetc THY Taxiorny. Atrd¢ dt 7d welov anjyev b¢ tev MySipvgy, 7d 
orparémedov turpyoac. Kévuv dé xadeAkioac rag vaig, éret of Te roAégucos 
Grodedpaxecay, kal 6 dvepog evdiairepog hv, axavrgoas tog ’ADYs 
vaiore 76n Gvnypévoic éx Tév "Apyevovody, Eppace ra cept 'Ereovixov. 

One sees, by the expression used by Xenophon respecting the proceedings 
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ble that all this could have taken place, had there blown during 
this time an intolerable storm between Mityléné and Arginuse. 
If the weather was such as to allow of the safe transit of Ete- 
onikus and all his fleet from Mityléné to Chios, it was not such 
as to form a legitimate obstacle capable of deterring any generous 
Athenian seaman, still less a responsible officer, from saving his 
comrades exposed on the wrecks near Arginuses. Least of all 
was it such as ought to have hindered the attempt to save them, 
even if such attempt had proved unsuccessful. And here the 
gravity of the sin consists, in having remained inactive while the 
brave men on the wrecks were left to be drowned. All this 
reasoning, too, assumes the fleet to have been already brought 
back to its moorings at Arginuse, discussing only how much was 
practicable to effect after that moment, and leaving untouched 
the no less important question, why the drowning men were not 
picked up before the fleet went back. 

have thought it right to go over these considerations, indis- 
pensable to the fair appreciation of this memorable event, in 
order that the reader may understand the feelings of the assem- 
bly and the public of Athens, when the generals stood before 
them, rebutting the accusations of Theramenés and recriminating 
in their turn against him. The assembly had before them the 
grave and deplorable fact, that several hundreds of brave sea- 
men had been suffered to drown on the wrecks, without the least 
effort to rescue them. In explanation of this fact, they had not 
only no justification, at once undisputed and satisfactory, but not 
even any straightforward, consistent, and uncontradicted state- 
ment of facts. There were discrepancies among the generals 
themselves, comparing their official with their unofficial, as well 
as with their present statements, and contradictions between them 
and Theramenés, each having denied the sufficiency of the storm 
as a vindication for the neglect imputed to the other. It was 


of Konon, that he went out of the harbor “as soon #8 the wind became 
calmer ;” that it blew a strong wind, though in a direction favorable to 
carry the fleet of Eteonikus to Chios. Konon was under no particular 
motive to go out immediately: he could afford to wait until the wind be 
came quite calm. The important fact is, that wind and weather were per- 
fectly compatible with, indeed even favorable to, the escare of the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet from Mityléné to Chios. 
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impossible that the assembly could be satisfied to acquit the gen- 
erals on such a presentation of the case; nor could they well 
know how to apportion the blame between them and Theram- 
enés. The relatives of the men left to perish would be doubt- 
less in a state of violent resentment against oné or other of the 
two, perhaps against both. Under these circumstances, it could 
hardly have been the sufficiency of their defence,— it must have 
been rather the apparent generosity of their conduct towards 
Theramenés, in formally disavowing all charge of neglect against 
him, though he had advanced a violent charge against them,— 
which produced the resulf that we read in Xenophon. The de- 
fence of the generals was listened to with favor and seemed likely 
to prevail with the majority.! Many individuals present offered 
themselves as bail for the generals, in order that the latter might 
be liberated from custody: but the debate had been so much 
prolonged — we see from hence that there must have been a 
great deal of speaking — that it was now dark, so that no vote 
could be taken, because the show of hands was not distinguish 
able. It was therefore resolved to adjourn the whole decision 
until another assembly ; but that in the mean time the senate 
should meet, should consider what would be the proper mode of 
trying and judging the generals, and should submit a proposition 
to that effect to the approaching assembly. 

It so chanced that immediately after this first assembly, during 
the interval before the meeting of the senate or the holding of 
the second assembly, the three days of the solemn annual festi- 
val called Apaturia intervened; early days in the month of 


} Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7, 5-7. Mera d2 raira ol orparnyot Bpayfa Exaorog 
énedoyjoaro, ob yap mpobrédy agiot Adyog xara Tov vopor...... 

Toaita Aéyovres Err ecPov rov djuov. The imperfect tense Ever dow 
must be noticed :~‘ they were persuading,” or, seemed in the way to persuade, 
the people; not ére:cav the aorist, which would mean that they actually 

‘did satisfy the people. 

The first words here cited from Xenophon, do not imply that the generals 
were checked or abridged im their liberty of speaking before the public 
assembly, but merely that no judicial trial and defence were granted to them. 
In judicial defence, the person accused had a measured time for defence — 
by the clepsydra, or water-clock — allotted to him, during which no one 
could interrupt him ; a time doubtless much longer than any single speaker 
would be permitted to occupy in the public assembly. 
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October. This was the characteristic festival of the Ionic race; 
handed down from a period anterior to the constitution of Kleis« 
thenés, and to the ten new tribes each containing so many demes, 
and bringing together the citizens in their primitive unions of 
family, gens, phrdtry, etc., the aggregate of which had originally 
constituted the four onic tribes, now superannuated. At the 
Apaturia, the family ceremonies were gone through ; marriages 
were enrolled, acts of adoption were promulgated and certified, 
the names of youthful citizens first entered on the gentile and 
phratrie roll; sacrifices were jointly celebrated by these family 
assemblages to Zeus Phratrius, Athéné, and other deities, accom- 
panied with much festivity and enjoyment. A solemnity like 
this, celebrated every year, naturally provoked in each of these 
little unions, questions of affectionate interest: “Who are those 
that were with us last year, but are not here now? The absent, 
where are they? The deceased, where or how did they die?” 
Now the crews of the twenty-five Athenian triremes, lost at the 
battle of Arginuse, at least all those among them who were free- 
men, had been members of some one of these family unions, and 
were missed on this occasion. The answer to the above inquiry, 
in their case, would be one alike melancholy and revolting: 
“They fought like brave men, and had their full share in the 
victory: their trireme was broken, disabled, and made a wreck, in 
the battle: aboard this wreck they were left to perish, while their 
victorious generals and comrades made not the smallest effort to 
preserve them.” To hear this about fathers, brothers, and 
friends,— and to hear it in the midst of a sympathizing family 
circle,— was well calculated to stir up an agony of shame, sorrow, 
and anger, united; an intolerable sentiment, which required as 
a satisfaction, and seemed even to impose as a duty, the punish- 
ment of those who had left these brave comrades to perish. 
Many of the gentile unions, in spite of the usually festive and 
cheerful character of the Apaturia, were so absorbed by this 

{ sentiment, that they clothed themselves in black garments and 
shaved their heads in token of mourning, resolving to present 
themselves in this guise at the coming assembly, and to appease 
the manes of their abandoned kinsmen by every ae effort to 
procure retribution on the generals.! 





‘ Lysias puts into one of his orations a similar expression respecting the 
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Xenophon in his narrative describes this burst of feeling at 
the Apaturia as false and factitious, and the men in mourning as 
a number of hired impostors, got up by the artifices of Theram- 
- enés,! to destroy the generals. But the case was one in which 


feeling at Athens towards these generals ; 7yobuevor ypivat TH Tév Tedved 
trav aperg wap’ éxeivwy dixgv AaGelv ; Lysias cont. Eratosth. s. 37. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 8. Of oby wept rov Onpauévyy rapeckebacay Grd-pe- 
toug pédava luaria Exovrag nat év yph xexappévove roa- 
Aodcév ratty TG EoprT®s, lva mpde rHv éxxAgoiav Hroev, O¢ 09 Evy- 
yevetc dvreg riv droaAwdréray. 

Here I adopt substantially the statement of Diodorus, who gives a juster 
and more natural description of the proceeding ; representing it as a spon- 
taneous action of mournful and vindictive feeling on the part of the kins- 
men of the deceased (xiii, 101). 

Other historians of Greece, Dr. Thirlwall not excepted (Hist. of Greece, 
ch. xxx, vol. iv, pp. 117-125), follow Xenophon on this point. They treat 
the intense sentiment against the generals at Athens as “ popular preju- 
' dices ;” “excitement produced by the artifices of Theramenés,” (Dr. Thirl- 
wall, pp. 117-124.) “'Theramenés (he says) hired a great number of per- 
sons to attend the festival, dressed in black, and with their heads shaven, as 
mourning for kinsmen whom they had lost in the sea-fight.” 

Yet Dr. Thirlwall speaks of the narrative of Xenophon in the most un- 
favorable terms; and certainly in terms no worse than it deserves (see p. 
116, the note): “It looks as if Xenophon had purposely involved the whole 
affair in obscurity.” Compare also p. 123, where his criticism is equally 
severe, 

I have little scruple in deserting the narrative of Xenophon, of which I 
think as meanly as Dr. Thirlwall, so far as to supply, without contradicting 
any of his main allegations, an omission which I consider capital and pre- 
ponderant. I accept his account of what actually passed at the festival 
of the Apaturia, but I deny his statement of the mancuvres of Theram- 
enés as the producing cause. 

Most of the obscurity which surrounds these proceedings at Athens arises 
from the fact, that no notice has been taken of the intense and spontaneous 
emotion which the desertion of the men on the wrecks was naturally calcu- 
lated to produce on the public mind. It would, in my judgment, have been 
unaccountable if such an effect had not been produced, quite apart from all 
instigations of Theramenés. The moment that we recognize this capital 
fact, the series of transactions becomes comparatively perspicuous and 
explicable. 

Dr. Thirlwall, as well as Siévers (Commentat. de Xenophontis Hellen. 
pp. 25-30), suppose Theramenés to have acted in concert with the oligarch 
ical party, in making use of this incident to bring about the ruin of gen- 
erals odious to them, several of whom were connected with Alkibiadés. [ 
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no artifice was needed. The universal and self-acting stimulants 
of intense human sympathy stand here so prominently marked, 
that it is not simply superfluous but even misleading, to look be- 
hind for the gold and machinations of a political instigator. The- 
ramenés might do all that he could to turn the public displeasure 
against the generals, and to prevent it from turning against him- 
self: it is also certain that he did much to annihilate their de- 
fence. He may thus have had some influence in directing the 
sentiment against them, but he could have had little or none in 
creating it. Nay, it is not too much to say that no factitious 
agency of this sort could ever have prevailed on the Athenian 
public to desecrate such a festival as the Apaturia, by all the 
insignia of mourning. If they did so, it could only have been 
through some internal emotion alike spontaneous and violent, 
such as the late event was well calculated to arouse. 

Moreover, what can be more improbable than the allegation 
that a great number of men were hired to personate the fathers 
or brothers of deceased Athenian citizens, all well known to their 
really surviving kinsmen? What more improbable, than the 
story that numbers of men would suffer themselves to be hired, 
not merely to put on black clothes for the day, which might be 
taken off in the evening, but also to shave their heads, thus 
stamping upon themselves an ineffaceable evidence of the fraud, 
until the hair had grown again? ‘hata cunning man, like The- 
ramenés, should thus distribute his bribes to a number of persons, 
all presenting naked heads which testified his guilt, when there 
were real kinsmen surviving to prove the fact of personation? 
That having done this, he should never be arraigned or accused 
for it afterwards,— neither during the prodigious reaction of feel- 
ing which took place after the condemnation of the generals, 
which Xenophon himself so strongly attests, and which fell so 
heavily upon Kallixenus and others,— nor by his bitter enemy 
Kritias, under the government of the Thirty? Not only The- 
ramenés is never mentioned as having been afterwards accused, 
but, for aught that appears, he preserved his political influence 
and standing, with little if any abatement. This is one forcible 
confess, that I see nothing to countenance this idea: but at all events, the 


cause here name is only secondary, not the grand and dominant fact of 
the period 
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reason among many others, for disbelieving the bribes and the 
all-pervading machinations which Xenophon represents him as 
having put forth, in order to procure the condemnation of the 
generals. His speaking in the first public assembly, and his 
numerous partisans voting in ‘the second, doubtless contributed 
much to that result, and by his own desire. But to ascribe to his 
bribes and intrigues the violent and overruling emotion of the 
‘Athenian public, is, in my judgment, a supposition alike unnat- 
ural and preposterous both with regard to them and with regard 
to him. - 

“When the senate met, after the iMeatuvia: to discharge the duty 
confided to it by the last public assembly, of determining in what 
manner the generals should be judged, and submitting their 
opinion for the consideration of the next assembly, the senator 
Kallixenus — at the instigation of Theramenés, if Xenophon is 
to be believed — proposed, and the majority of the senate adopted, 
the following resolution: “The Athenian people having already 
heard, in the previous assembly, both the accusation and the de- 
fence of the generals, shall at once come to a vote on the subject 
by tribes. For each tribe two urns shall be placed, and the herald 
of each tribe shall proclaim: All citizens who think the generals 
guilty, for not having rescued the warriors who had conquered in 
the battle, shall drop their pebbles into the foremost urn; all who 
think otherwise, into the hindmost. Should the generals be pro- 
nounced guilty, by the result of the voting, they shall be delivered 
to the Eleven, and punished with death ; their property shall be 
confiscated, the tenth part being set apart for the goddess Athéné.”! 
One single vote was to embrace the case of all the eight generals.? 

The unparalleled burst of mournful and vindictive feeling at 
the festival of the Apaturia, extending by contagion from the rela- 
tives of the deceased to many other citizens, — and the probability 
thus created that the coming assembly would sanction the most 
violent measures against the generals, — probably emboldened 
Kallixenus to propose, and prompted the senate to adopt, this 
deplorable resolution. As soon as the assembly met, it was read 
and moved by Kallixenus himself, as coming from the senate in 
discharge of the commission imposed upon them by the people. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7, 8, 9. * Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7, 34. 
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It was heard by a large portion of the assembly with well- 
merited indignation. Its enormity consisted in breaking through 
the established constitutional. maxims and judicial practices of 
the Athenian democracy. It deprived the accused generals of all 
fair trial; alleging, with a mere faint pretence of truth which was 
little better than utter falsehood, that their defence as well as 
their accusation had been heard in the preceding assembly. 
Now there has been no people, ancient or modern, in whose view 
the formalities of judicial trial were habitually more sacred and 
indispensable than in that of the Athenians; formalities including 
ample notice beforehand to the accused party, with a measured 
and sufficient space of time for him to make his defence before 
the dikasts; while those dikasts were men who had been sworn 
beforehand as a body, yet were selected by lot for each occasion 
as individuals. From all these securities the generals were now 
to be debarred ; and submitted, for their lives, honors, and for- 
tunes, to a simple vote of the unsworn public assembly, without 
hearing or defence. Nor was this all. One single vote was to be 
taken in condemnation or absolution of the eight generals collec-: 
tively. Now there was a rule in Attic judicial procedure, called 
the psephism of Kannénus,— originally adopted, we do not know 
when, on the proposition of a citizen of that name, as a psephism 
or decree for some particular case, but since generalized into 
common practice, and grown into great prescriptive reverence,— 
which peremptorily forbade any such collective trial or sentence, 
and directed that a separate judicial vote should, in all cases, be 
taken for or against each accused party. The psephism of Kan- 
nonus, together with all the other respected maxims of Athenian 
criminal justice, was here audaciously trampled under foot.! 


1 I cannot concur with the opinion expressed by Dr. Thirlwall in Ap- 
pendix iii, vol.iv, p.501, of his History, on the subject of the psephism of 
Kannénus. The view which I give in the text coincides with that of the 
expositors generally, from whom Dr. Thirlwall dissents. 

The psephism of Kannénus was the only enactment at Athens which 
made it illegal to vote upon the case of two accused persons at once. This 
had now grown into a practice in the judicial proceedings at Athens; so 
that two or more prisoners, who were ostensibly tried under some other law, 
and not under the psephism of Kannénus, with its various provisions, would 
yet have the benefit of this its particular provision, namely, severance of 
trial. 
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As soon as the resolution was read in the public assembly, 
Euryptolemus, an intimate friend of the generals, denounced it as 


In the particular case before us, Euryptolemus was thrown back to appeal 
to the psephism itself; which the senate, by a proposition unheard of at 
Athens, proposed to contravene. The proposition of the senate offended 
against the law in several different ways. It deprived the generals of trial 
before a sworn dikastery ; it also deprived them of the liberty of full defence 
during a measured time: but farther, it prescribed that they should all be 
condemned or absolved by one and the same vote; and, in this last respect, 
it sinned against the psephism of Kannénus. Euryptolemus in his speech, 
endeavoring to persuade an exasperated assembly to reject the proposition 
of the senate and adopt the psephism of Kannénus as the basis of the trial, 
very prudently dwells upon the severe provisions of the psephism, and art- 
fully slurs over what he principally aims at, the severance of the trials, by 
offering his relative Periklés to be tried jirst. The words diya Exacroyv (sect. 
87) appear to me to be naturally construed with xara 7d Kavvovov wigiona, 

as they are by most commentators, though Dr. Thirlwall dissents from it. 
It is certain that this was the capital feature of illegality, among many, 
which the proposition of the senate presented, I mean the judging and con- 
demning all the generals by one vote. It was upon this point that the amend- 
ment of Euryptolemus was taken, and that the obstinate resistance of So 
kratés turned (Plato, Apol. 20; Xenoph. Memor. i, 1, 18). 

Farther, Dr. Thirlwall, in assigning what he believes to have been the 
real tenor of the psephism of Kannénus, appears to me to have been misled 
by the Scholiast in his interpretation of the much-discussed passage of Aris- 
tophanés, Ekklezias. 1089 : — 

Tour? rd mpaypa kata Td Kavvovov cagac 

Engiopa, Biveiv det pe diadeAnupevoy, 

Iléc oby dixarety dugorépac duvhcopat; 
Upon which Dr. Thirlwall observes, “ that the young man is comparing his 
plight to that of a culprit, who, under the decree of Cannénus, was placed at 
the bar held by a person on each side. In this sense the Greek Scholiast, 
though his words are corrupted, clearly understood the passage.” 

I cannot but think that the Scholiast understood the words completely 
wrong. The young man in Aristophanés does not compare his situation 
with that of the culprit, but with that of the dikastery which tried culprits. The 
psephism of Kannénus directed that each defendant should be tried sepa- 
rately : accordingly, if it happened that two defendants were presented 
for trial, and were both to be tried without a moment’s delay, the dikastery 
could only effect this object by dividing itself into two halves, or portions ; 
which was perfectly practicable, whether often practised or not, as it was 8 
numerous body. By doing this, xpivecy diadeAnupévor, it could try both the 
defendants at once: but in no other way. 

- Now the young man in Aristophanés compares himself to the dikastery 
thus circumstanced ; which comparison is signified by the pun of Bivei» 
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grossly illegal and unconstitutional, presenting a notice of indict- 
ment against Kallixenus, under the Graphé Paranomén, for 
having proposed a resolution of that tenor. Several other citizens 
supported the notice of indictment, which, according to the 
received practice of Athens, would arrest the farther progress of 
the measure until the trial of its proposer had been consummated. 
Nor was there ever any proposition made at Athens, to which the 
Graphé Paranomén more closely and righteously applied. 

But the numerous partisans of Kallixenus — especially the 

men who stood by in habits of mourning, with shaven heads, 
agitated with sad recollections and thirst of vengeance — were in 
no temper to respect this constitutional impediment to the discus- 
sion of what had already been passed by the senate. They 
loudly clamored, that “it was intolerable to see a small knot of 
citizens thus hindering the assembled people from doing what | 
they chose :” avd one of their number, Lykiskus, even went so far 
as to threaten that those who tendered the indictment against 
Kallixenus should be judged by the same vote- along with the 
generals, if they would not let the assembly proceed to consider 
and determine on the motion jyst read.! The excited disposition 
of the large party thus congregated, farther inflamed by this 
menace of Lykiskus, was wound up to its highest pitch by various 
other speakers ; especially by one, who stood forward and said : 


dtadeAnupévov in place of xpivety dtadeAnupévov. He is assailed by two 
obtrusive and importunate customers, neither of whom will wait until the 
other has been served. Accordingly he says : “‘ Clearly, I ought to be divided 
into two parts, like a dikastery acting under the psephism of Kannénuzs, to 
deal with this matter: yet how shall I be able to serve both at once ?” 

This I conceive to be the proper explanation of the passage in Aristopha- 
nés; and it affords a striking confirmation of the truth of that which is 
generally received as purport of the psephism of Kannénus. The Scholiast 
appears to me to have puzzled himself, and to have misled every one else. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7. Tov 6? KaAAigevoy mpocexadécavto mapavoua pac- 
xovrec Svyyeypadévat, Etpurrodeuéc te kai GAAot tivec: tod dé? djuov Evroe 
Tavra ényvouy: 7d dd TAHVOC EBda, decvdv elvac, el uA tig badoet 
Tov Of pov Tparrery, 5 dv BobAnras Kat ént robroig elmévrog 
Avkioxov, kal tobroug rH abtg WHd@ KpiveoSal, Jxep Kal Tode oTparnyods, 
Edv pn addot THv ExxaAnoiay, éredopbBnoe wad 6 Sijpoc, xar 
Hvayxaodnoay agiévar Tag KAjoetc. 

All this violence is directed to the spacial object of oie the proposi- 
tion discussed and decided on by the assembly, in spite of corstitutional 
ebstacles. 
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“ Athenians! I was myself a wrecked man in the battle; I 
escaped only by getting upon an empty meal-tub; but my com- 
rades, perishing on the wrecks near me, implored me, if I should 
myself be saved, to make known to the Athenian people, that 
their generals had abandoned to death warriors who had bravely 
conquered in behalf of their country.” Even in the most tranquil 
state of the public mind, such a communication of the last words 
of these drowning men, reported by an ear-witness, would have 
been heard with emotion; but under the actual predisposing ex- 
citement, it went to the inmost depth of the hearers’ souls, and 
marked the generals as doomed men.! Doubtless there were 


' Xenoph. Hellen, i, 7,11. Hapy7ave dé tig &¢ HV exxAnciay paoxwy, ext 
tebyoue GAgirav awhjvar* émioréAAe 8 abtG tadve droAAvpévove Edy owd¥, 
GrayyeiAa TH dnuy, Ste of orparnyol obk dveiAovto rove apicrove inip THE 
matpidog yevouévouc. 

I venture to say that there is nothing in the whole compass of ancient 
oratory, more full of genuine pathos and more profoundly impressive, than 
this simple incident and speech ; though recounted in tho most bald man 
ner, by an unfriendly and contemptuous advocate. 

Yet the whole effect of it is lost, because the habit is to dismiss every- 
thing which goes to inculpate the generals, and to-justify the vehement 
emotion of the Athenian public, as if it was mere stage-trick and falsehood. 
Dr. Thirlwall goes even beyond Xenophon, when he says (p. 119, vol. iv) : 
“ A man was brought forward, who pretended he had been preserved by cling- 
ing to a meal-barrel, and that his comrades,” etc. So Mr. Mitford : “ Aman 
was produced,” etc. (p. 347). 

Now tap7Ade does not mean, “he was brought forward :” it is a common 
word employed to signify one who comes forward to speak in the public 
assembly (see Thucyd. iii, 44, and the participle rapeA0oy, in numerous 
places). . 

Next, ¢ackwv, while it sometimes means pretending, sometimes also means 
simply affirming: Xenophon does not guarantee ‘the matter affirmed, but 
neither does he pronounce it to be false.. He uses ¢éoxwy in various cases 
where he himself agrees with the fact affirmed (see Hellen. i, 7,12; Memo- 
rab. i, 2, 29; Cyropsed. viii, 3, 41; Plato, Ap. Socr. c. 6, p. 21). 

The people of Athens. heard and fully believed this deposition ; nor do I 
see any reason why an historian of Greece should: disbelieve it. There is 
nothing in the assertion of this man which is at all improbable; nay, more, 
it is plain that several such incidents must have happened. If we take the 
smallest pains to expand in our imaginations the details connected with this 
painfully-interesting crisis at Athens, we shall see that numerous stories of 
the same affecting character must have been in circulation ; doubtless many 
false, but many also perfectly true. 
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other similar statements, not expressly mentioned to us, bringing 
to view the same fact in other ways, and all contributing to aggra- 
vate the violence of the public manifestations ; which at length 
reached such a pornt, that Euryptolemus was forced to withdraw 
his notice of indictment against Kallixenus. 

Now, however, a new form of resistance sprung up, still pre- 
venting the proposition from being taken into consideration by 
the assembly. Some of the prytanes,— or senators of the pre- 
siding tribe, on that occasion the tribe Antiochis, — the legal presi- 
dents of the assembly, refused to entertain or put the question ; 
which, being illegal and unconstitutional, not only inspired them 
with aversion, but also rendered them personally open to penal- 
ties. Kallixenus employed against them the same menaces which 
Lykiskus had uttered against Euryptolemus: he threatened, 
amidst encouraging clamor from many persons in the assembly, 
to include them in the same accusation withthe generals. So in- 
timidated were the prytanes by the incensed manifestations of the 
assembly, that all of them, except one, relinquished their opposi- 
tion, and agreed to put the question. The single obstinate prytanis, 
whose refusal no menace could subdue, was a man whose name 
we read with peculiar interest, and in whom an impregnable 
adherence to law and duty was only one among many other titles 
to reverence. It was the philosopher Sokratés; on this trying 
occasion, once throughout a life of seventy years, discharging a 
political office, among the fifty senators taken by lot from the 
tribe Antiochis. Sokratés could not be induced to withdraw his 
protest, so that the question was ultimately put by the remaining 
prytanes without his concurrence.! It should be observed that 
his resistance did not imply any opinion as to the guilt or inno- 
‘cence of the generals, but applied simply to the illegal and uncon- 
stitutional proposition now submitted for determining their fate 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7, 14,15; Plato, Apol. Socr. c.20; Kenoph. Memor. 
i, 1,18; iv, 4, 2. 

In the passage of the Memorabilia, Xenophon says that Sokratés was epi- 
statés, or presiding prytanis, for that actual day. In the Hellenica, he only 
reckons, him as one among the prytanes. It can hardly be accounted cer- 
tain that he was epistates, the rather as this same passage of the Memora- 
bilia is inaccurate on another point: it names nine generals as having been 
eondemned, instead of eight. 
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& proposition, which he must already have opposed once before, 
in his capacity of member of the senate. 

The constitutional impediments having been thus violently 
overthrown, the question was regularly put by the prytanes to the 
assembly. At once the clamorous outcry ceased, and those who 
had raised it resumed their behavior of Athenian citizens, patient 
hearers of speeches and opinions directly opposed to their own. 
Nothing is more deserving of notice than this change of demeanor. 
The champions of the men drowned on the wrecks had resolved 
to employ as much force as was required to eliminate those pre- 
liminary constitutional objections, in themselves indisputable, 
which precluded the discussion. But so soon as the discussion 
was once begun, they were careful not to give to the resolution 
the appearance of being carried by force. Euryptolemus, the 
personal friend of the generals, was allowed not only to move an 
amendment negativing the proposition of Kallixenus, but also to 
develop it in a long speech, which Xenophon sets before us.! 

His speech is one of great skill and judgment in reference ta 
the case before him and to the temper of the assembly. Begin- 
ning with a gentle censure on his friends, the generals Periklés 
and Diomedon, for having prevailed on their colleagues to abstain 
from mentioning, in their first official letter, the orders given to 
Theramenés, he represented them as now in danger of becoming 
victims to the base conspiracy of the latter, and threw himself 
upon the justice of the people to grant them a fair trial. He 
besought the people to take full time to instruct themselves 


. before they pronounced so solemn and irrevocable a sentence ; 


to trust only to their own judgment, but at the same time to take 
security that judgment should be pronounced after full informa- 
tion and impartial hearing, and thus to escape that bitter and 
unavailing remorse which would otherwise surely follow. He 
proposed that the generals should be tried each separately, 
according to the psephism of Kannénus, with proper notice, and 
ample time allowed for the defence as well as for the accusation ; 
but that, if found guilty, they should suffer the heaviest and most 
disgraceful penalties, his own relation Periklés the first. This 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7,16. Mera 62 raira, that is, after the cries and 
threats above recounted, dvaSac Edpumrddeuog EAefev bnip TOY oTpaTHyoY 
rade, etc. 
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was the only way of striking the guilty, of saving the innocent, 
and of preserving Athens from the ingratitude and impiety of 
condemning to death, without trial as well as contrary to law, 
generals who had just rendered to her so important a service. 
And what could the people be afraid of? Did they fear lest the 
power of trial should slip out of their hands, that they were so 
impatient to leap over all the delays prescribed by the law?! To 
the worst of public traitors, Aristarchus, they had granted a day 
with full notice for trial, with all the legal means for making his 
defence: and would they now show such flagrant contrariety of 
measure to victorious and faithful officers? “Be not ye (he said) 
the men to act thus, Athenians. The laws are your own work; 
it is through them that ye chiefly hold your greatness: cherish 
them, and attempt not any proceeding without their sanction.”2 - 

Euryptolemus then shortly recapitulated the proceedings after 
the battle, with the violence of the storm which had prevented 
approach to the wrecks ; adding that one of the generals, now in 
peril, had himself been on board a broken ship, ‘and had only 
escaped by a fortunate accident.3 Gaining courage from his own 
harangue, he concluded by reminding the Athenians of the bril- 
liancy of the victory, and by telling them that they ought in jus-. 
tice to wreath the brows of the conquerors, instead of following 
those wicked advisers who pressed for their execution.t 

It is no small proof of the force of established habits of public 
discussion, that the-:men in mourning and with shaven heads, who 
had been a few minutes before in a state of furious excitement, 
should patiently hear out a speech so effective and so conflicting 
with their strongest sentiments as this of Euryptolemus. Per- 
haps others may have spoken also; but Xenophon does not men- 


It is this accusation of reckless hurry,” povéreca, which Pausanias 
brings against the Athenians in reference to their behavior toward the six 
generals (vi, 7, 2). 

s Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7,30. My dueic ye, & "ADnvaios’ GAV éavrdy dbvrac 
rode vopovc, bv ode padcora péytoToi bore, guAarrovrec, dvev TovTdy pndey 
«parrety meipaove. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7,35. robrav d2 paorupes ol owSéivrec dd rod abto- 
uarov, Ov ele tov tuetépwv orparnyay éni xaradtone vec owes, etc. 

« The speech is contained in Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7, 16-36. 
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tion them. It is remarkable that he does not name Theramenés 
as taking any partin this last debate. 

The substantive amendment proposed by Euryptolemus was, 
that the generals should be tried each separately, according to 
the psephism of Kannénus; implying notice to be given to each; 
of the day of trial, and full time for each to defend himself. 
This proposition, as well as that of the senate moved by Kallix- 
enus, was submitted to the vote of the assembly; hands being 
separately held up, first for one, next for the other. The pry- 
tanes pronounced the amendment of Euryptolemus to be carried. 
But a citizen named Meneklés impeached their decision as wrong 
or invalid, alleging seemingly some informality or trick in putting 
the question, or perhaps erroneous report of the comparative 
show of hands. We must recollect that in this case the prytanes 
were declared partisans. Feeling that they were doing wrong in 
suffering so illegal a proposition as that of Kallixenus to be put 
at all, and that the adoption of it would be a great public mis- 
chief, they would hardly ‘scruple to try and defeat it even by 
some unfair manceuvre. But the exception taken by Meneklés 
constrained them to put the question over again, and they were 
then obliged to pronounce that the majority was in favor of the 
proposition of Kallixenus.! 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7,38. Totray d? d:ayetporovoupévwy, Td wey mpOTov 
Expivay tiv Etpurrodéuov’ tropocauévov d2 Mevexdéove, kal waAtv diaxetpo- 
Toviac yevouéuge, Expivay Ti» Tie BavAje. 

I cannot think that the explanations of this passage given either by 
Schomann (De Comitiis Athen. part ii, 1, p. 160, seg.) or by Meier and 
Schomann (Der Attische Prozess, b. iii, p. 295; b. iv, p. 696) are satisfac- 
tory. The idea of Schémann, that, in consequence of the unconquerable 
resistance of Sokratés, the voting upon this question was postponed until 
the next day, appears to me completely inconsistent with the account of 
Xenophon ; and, though countenanced by a passage in the Pseudo-Platonic 
dialogue called Axiochus (c.12), altogether loose and untrustworthy. It is 
plain to me that the question was put without Sokratés, and could be 
legally put by the remaining pryfanes, in spite of his resistance. The word 
éropocia must doubtless bear a meaning somewhat different here to its 
technical sense before the dikastery ; and different also, I think, to the other 
sense which Meier and Schémann ascribe to it, of a formal engagement ta 
prefer at some future time an indictment,or ypag? mapavouur. It seems 
to me here to denote, an objection taken on formal grounds, and sustained 





Neen een, 
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That proposition was shortly afterwards carried into effes by 
disposing the two urns for each tribe, and collecting the votes of 
the citizens individually. ‘The condemnatory vote prevailed, and 
all the eight generals were thus found guilty; whether by alarge 
or a small majority we should have been glad to learn, but are 
not told. The majority was composed mostly of those who acted 
under a feeling of genuine resentment against the generals, but 
in part also of the friends and partisans of Theramenés,! not in- 
considerable in number. The six generals then at Athens, — Peri- 
kles (son of the great statesman of that name by Aspasia), Dio- 
medon, Erasinidés, Thrasyllus, Lysias, and Aristokratés, — were 
then delivered to the Eleven, and perished by the usual draught 


by oath either tendered or actually taken, to the decision of the prytanes, or 
presidents. These latter had to declare on which side the show of hands 
in the assembly preponderated: but there surely must have been some power 
of calling in question their decision, if they declared falsely, or if they put the 
question in a treacherous, perplexing, or obscure manner. The Athenian 
assembly did not admit of an appeal to a division, like the Spartan assem- 
bly or like the English House of Commons; though there were many cases 
in which the votes at Athens were taken by pebbles in an urn, and not by 
show of hands. 

Now it seems to me that Meneklés here exercised the privilege of calling 
in question the decision of the prytanes, and constraining them to take the 
vote over again. He may have alleged that they did not make it clearly 
understood which of the two propositions was to be put to the vote first; 
that they put the proposition of Kallixenus first, without giving due notice ; 
or perhaps that they misreported the numbers. By what followed; we see 
that he had good grounds for his objection. 

' Diodor. xiii, 101. In regard to these two component oo of the 
majority, I doubt not that the statement of Diodorus is correct. But he 
represents, quite erroneously, that the generals were condemned by the vote 
of the assembly, and led off from the assembly to execution. The assembly 
only decreed that the subsequent urn-voting should take place, the result 
of which was necessarily uncertain beforehand. Accordingly, the speech 
which Diodorus represents Diomedon to have made in the assembly, after 
the vote of the assembly had been declared, cannot be true history : “Athe- 
nians, I wish that the vote which you have just passed may prove benefi- 
cial to the city. Do you take care to fulfil those vows to Zeus Soter, 
Apollo, and the Venerable Goddesses, under which we gained our victory, 
since fortune has prevented us from fulfilling them ourselves.” It is impos- 
sible that Diomedon can have made a speech of this nature, since he was 
not then a condemned man ; and after the condemnuatory vote, no assembly 
was held. 
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of hemlock ; their property being confiscated, as the decree of 
the senate prescribed. 

Respecting the condemnation of these unfortunate men, pro 
nounced without any of the recognized tutelary preliminaries for 
accused persons, there can be only one opinion. It was an act 
"of violent injustice and illegality, deeply dishonoring the men who 
passed it, and the Athenian character generally. In either case, 
whether the generals were guilty or innocent, this censure is de- 
served, for judicial precautions are not less essential in dealing 
with the guilty than with the innocent. But it is deserved in an 
aggravated form, when we consider that the men against whom 
such injustice was perpetrated, had just come from achieving a 
glorious victory. Against the democratical constitution of Athens, 
it furnishes no ground for censure, nor against the habits and 
feelings which that constitution tended to implant in the indi- 
vidual citizen. Both the one and the other strenuously forbade 
the deed; nor could the Athenians ever have so dishonored 
themselves, if they had not, under a momentary ferocious excite- 
ment, risen in insurrection not less against the forms of their 
own democracy, than against the most sacred restraints of their 
habitual constitutional morality. 

If we wanted proof of this, the facts of the immediate future 
would abundantly supply it. After a short time had elapsed, 
every man in Athens became heartily ashamed of the deed.! 
A vote of the public assembly was passed,? decreeing that those 
who had misguided the people on this occasion ought to be 
brought to judicial trial, that Kallixenus with four others should 
be among the number, and that bail should be taken for their 
appearance. ‘This was accordingly done, and the parties were 
kept under custody of the sureties themselves, who were respon- 
sible for their appearance on the day of trial. But presently 
both foreign misfortunes and internal sedition began to press too 
heavily on Athens to leave any room for other thoughts, as we shall 


1 TI translate here literally the language of Sokratés in his Defence (Plata, 
Apol. c. 20), rapavopwe, oc dv TH borépy Xpdvy TWaotv dpiv Edose. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7,39. This vote of the public assembly was known 
at Athens by the name of Probolé. The assembled people discharged on 
this occasion an ante-judicial function, something like that of a Grand Jury 
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see in the next chapter. Kallixenus and his accomplices found 
means to escape before the day of trial arrived, and remained in 
exile until after the dominion of the Thirty and the restoration 
of the democracy. Kallixenus then returned under the general 
amnesty. But the general amnesty protected him only against 
legal pursuit, not against the hostile memory of the people. “ De- 
tested by all, he died of hunger,” says Xenophon ;! a memorable 
proof how much the condenination of these six generals shocked 
the standing democratical sentiment at Athens. 
From what cause did this temporary burst of wrong arise, so 
foreign to the habitual character of the people? Even under 
the strongest political provocation; and towards the most hated 
traitors, — as Euryptolemus himself remarked, by citing the case 
of Aristarchus,— after the Four Hundred as well as after the 
Thirty, the Athenians never committed the like wrong, never 
deprived an accused party of the customary judicial securities. 
How then came they to doit here, where the generals condemned 
were not only not traitors, but had just’ signalized themselves 
by a victorious combat? No Theramenés could have brought 
about this phenomenon; no deep-laid oligarchical plot is,in my 
judgment, to be called in as an explanation.2 The true expla- 
nation is different, and of serious moment. to state. Political 
hatred, intense as it might be, was never dissociated, in the mind 
of a citizen of Athens, from the democratical forms of procedure : 
but the men, who stood out here as actors, had broken loose from 
the obligations of citizenship and commonwealth, and surrendered 
themselves, heart and soul, to the family sympathies and an- 
tipathies ; feelings first kindled, and justly kindled, by the thought 
that their friends and relatives had been left to perish unheeded 
on the wrecks; next, inflamed into preternatural and overwhelm- 
ing violence by the festival of the Apaturia, where all the relig- 
ious traditions connected with the ancient family tie, all those 
associations which imposed upon the relatives of a murdered man 
the duty of pursuing the murderer, were expanded into detail 
and worked up by their appropriate renovating solemnity. The 


1 Xenophon. Hellen. i, 7,40. peecotpevog td navrwy, Ainw awédaver. 
2 This is the supposition of Sievers, Forchhammer, and some other 
learned men ; but, in my opinion, it is neither proved nor probable. 
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garb of mourning and the shaving of the head — phenomena un- 
known at Athens, either in a political assembly or in a religious 
festival — were symbols of temporary transformation in the in- 
ternal man. He could think of nothing but his drowning rela- 
tives, together with the generals as having abandoned them to 
death, and his own duty as survivor to insure to them vengeance 
and satisfaction for such abandonment. Under this self-justifying 
impulse, the shortest and surest proceeding appeared the best, 
whatever amount ‘of political wrong it might entail:! nay, in 
this case it appeared the only proceeding really sure, since the 
interposition of the proper judicial delays, coupled with sever. 
ance of trial on successive days, according to the psephism of 
Kannénus, would probably have saved the lives of five out of 
the six generals, if not of all the six. When we reflect that 
such absorbing sentiment was common, at one and the same time, 
to a large proportion of the Athenians, we shall see the explana- 
tion of that misguided vote, both of the senate and of the ek- 
klesia, which sent the six generals to an illegal ballot, and of the 
subsequent ballot which condemned them. Such is the natural 
behavior of those who, having for the moment forgotten their 
sense of political commonwealth, become degraded into exclusive 
family men. The family affections, productive as they are of so 
large an amount of gentle sympathy and mutual happiness in 
the interior circle, are also liable to generate disregard, malice, 
sometimes even ferocious vengeance, towards others. Powerful 
towards good generally, they are not less powerful occasionally 
towards evil; and require, not less than the selfish propensities, 
constant subordinating control from that moral reason which con- 
templates for its end the security and happiness of all. And 


1 If Thucydidés had lived to continue his history so far down as to in- 
elude this memorable event, he would have found occasion to notice 7d gvy- 
‘yevég, kinship, as being not less capable of dmpogacrarog T6Aua, unscrupu- 
lous daring, than 7d éra:pixdy, faction. In his reflections on the Korkyrean 
disturbances (iii, 82), he is led to dwell chiefly on the latter, the antipathies 
of faction, of narrow political brotherhood or conspiracy for the attainment 
and maintenance of power, as most powerful in generating evil deeds: had 
he described the proceedings after the battle of Arginusz, he would have 
seen that the sentiment of kinship, looked at on its antipathetic or vindic- 
tive side, is pregaant with the like tendencies. 
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when a man, either from low civilization, has never known this 
large moral reason, —or when from some accidental stimulus, 
righteous in the origin, but wrought up into fanaticism by the 
conspiring force of religious as well as family sympathies, he 
comes to place his pride and virtue in discarding its supremacy, 
— there is scarcely any amount of evil or injustice which he may 
not be led to perpetrate, by a blind obedience to the narrow in- 
stincts of relationship. “Ces péres de famille sont capables de 
tout,” was the satirical remark of Talleyrand upon the gross pub- 
lic jobbing so largely practised by those who sought place or pro- 
motion for their sons. ‘The same words understood in afar more 
awful sense, and generalized for other cases of relationship, sum 
up the moral of this melancholy proceeding at Athens, 

Lastly, it must never be forgotten that the generals themselves 
were also largely responsible in the case. Through the unjustifi- 
able fury of the movement against them, they perished like inno- 
cent men, without trial, “ tnaudttt et indefenst, tamquam innocentes, 
perierunt ;” but it does not follow that they were really innocent. 
I feel persuaded that neither with an English, nor French, nor 
American fleet, could such events have taken place as those which 
followed the victory of Arginuse. Neither admiral nor seamen, 
after gaining a victory and driving off the enemy, could have 
endured the thoughts of going back to their anchorage, leaving 
their own disabled wrecks unmanageable on the waters, with 
many living comrades aboard, helpless, and depending upon 
extraneous succor for all their chance of escape. That the gen- 
erals at Arginusz did this, stands confessed by their own advocate 
Euryptolemus,' though they must have known well the condition 
of disabled ships after a naval combat, and some ships even of 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 7,31. "Execd}? yap xparyoavrég TH vav 
paxyig wpd¢ THY yRY KaTéTABvEaY, Atouédur piv Exédever, dvaxdév- 
tag ént Képwe Gmavrac dvatpeioVat ra vavayia Kal Tove vavayode, Epaotvidne 
62, ex? rode Eg Mirvagvyny wodepiovg ry taxioryy mAsiv Gravtag OpdavAdog 
© déudérepa En yevéoSat, dv rag pév abrod Karadinwot, Taig d2 ént tods 
woAdenious wAéwor Kal dofaytwy TobTuwy, etc. 

I remarked, a few pages before, that the case of Erasinidés stood in some 
measure apart from that of the other generals. He proposed, according to 
this speech of Euryptolemus, that all the fleet should at once go again to 
Mityléné ; which would of course have left the men on the wrecks to their 
fate. 
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the victorious fleet were sure to be disabled. If these generals, 
after their victory, instead of sailing back to land, had employed 
themselves first of all in visiting the crippled ships, there would 
have been ample time to perform this duty, and to save all the 
living men aboard, before the storm came on. This is the natural 
inference, even upon their own showing; this is what any Eng- 
lish, French, or American naval commander would have thought 
it an imperative duty todo. What degree of blame is imputable 
to Theramenés, and how far the generals were discharged by 
shifting the responsibility to him, is a point which we cannot now 
determine. But the storm, which is appealed to as a justification 
of both, rests upon evidence too questionable to serve that pur- 
pose, where the neglect of duty was so serious, and cost the lives 
probably of more than one thousand brave men. At least, the 
Athenian people at home, when they heard the criminations and 
recriminations between the generals on one side and Theramenés 
on the vther, — each of them in his character of accuser implying 
that the storm was no valid obstacle, though each, if pushed for 
a defence, fell back upon it as a resource in case of need, — the 
Athenian people could not but look upon tht storm more as an 
afterthought to excuse previous omissions, than as a terrible real- 
ity nullifying all the ardor and resolution of men bent on doing their 
duty. It was in this way that the intervention of Theramenés 
chiefly contributed to the destruction of the generals, not by those 
manceuvres ascribed to him in Xenophon: he destroyed all belief 
in the storm as a real and all-covering hindrance. The general 
impression of the public at Athens—#in my opinion, a natural 
and unavoidable impression — was, that there had been most 
culpable negligence in regard to the wrecks, through which neg- 
ligence alone the seamen on board perished. This negligence 
dishonors, more or less, the armament at Arginuse as well as the 
generals: but the generals were the persons responsible to the 
public at home, who felt for the fate of the deserted seamen more 
justly as well as more generously than their comrades in the 
fleet.’ 

In spite, therefore, of the guilty proceeding to which a furious 
exaggeration of this sentiment drove the Athenians, — in spite of 
the sympathy which this has naturally and justly procured for 
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the condemned generals, — the verdict of impartial history will 
pronounce that the sentiment itself was well founded, and that 
the generals deserved censure and disgrace. The Athenian peo- 
ple might with justice proclaim to them: “Whatever be the 
grandeur of your victory, we can neither rejoice in it ourselves, 
nor allow you to reap honor from it, if we find that you have left 
many hundreds of those who helped in gaining it to be drowned 
on board the wrecks without making any effort. to save them, 
when such effort might well have proved successful.” 


CHAPTER LXV. 


FROM THE BATTLE OF ARGINUSE TO THE RESTORATION OF THE 
DEMOCRACY AT ATHENS, AFTER THE EXPULSION OF THE 
THIRTY. 


THE victory of Arginusz gave for the time decisive mastery 
of the Asiatic seas to the Athenian fleet ; and is even said to have 
so discouraged the Lacedsemonians, as to induce them to send 
propositions of peace to Athens. But this statement! is open to 





1 The statement rests on the authority of Aristotle, as referred to by the 
Scholiast on the last verse of the Ransz of Aristophanés. And this, so far 
as I know, is the only authority : for when Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. Hellen. 
ad ann. 406) says that Alschinés (De Fals. Legat. p. 38, c. 24) mentions the | 
overtures of peace, I think that no one who looks at that passage will be 
inclined to found any inference upon it. 

Against it, we may observe: — . 

1. Xenophon does not mention’ it. This is something, though far from 
being conclusive when standing alone. 

2. Diodorus does not mention it. | 

8. The terms alleged to have been proposed by the Lacedemonians, are 
exactly the same as those said to have been proposed by them. after 
the death of Mindarus at Kyzikus, namely : — 

To evacuate Dekeleia, and each party to stand as they were. Not 
only the terms are the same, but also the person who stood prominent 
in opposition is in both cases the same, Kleophon. The overtures after 
Arginuse are in fact a second edition of those after the battle of Kyzikys 
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much doubt, and I think it most probable that no such proposi 
tions were made. Great as the victory was, we look in vain for 
any positive results accruing to Athens. After an unsuccessful 
attempt on Chios, the victorious fleet went to Samos, where it 
seems to have remained until the following year, without any 
farther movements than were necessary for the purpose of pro- 
curing money. 

Meanwhile Eteonikus, who collected the remains of the de- 
feated Peloponnesian fleet at Chios, being left unsupplied with 
money by Cyrus, found himself much straitened, and was com- 
pelled to leave the seamen unpaid. During the later summer 
and autumn, these men maintained themselves by laboring for 
hire on the Chian lands; but when winter came, this resource 


ceased, so that they found themselves unable to procure even 


clothes or shoes. In such forlorn condition, many of them entered 
into a conspiracy to assail and plunder the town of Chios; a day 
was named for the enterprise, and it was agreed that the conspir- 
ators should know each other by wearing a straw, or reed. In- 
formed of the design, Eteonikus was at the same time intimidated 
by the number of these straw-bearers; he saw that if he dealt 
with the conspirators openly and ostensibly, they might perhaps 
rush to arms and succeed in plundering the town; at any rate, a 
conflict would arise in which many of the allies would be slain, 
which would produce the worst effect upon all future operations. 
Accordingly, resorting to stratagem, he took with him a guard of 
fifteen men armed with daggers, and marched through the town 
of Chios. Meeting presently one of these straw-bearers, — a man 
with a complaint in his eyes, coming out of a surgeon’s house, — 
he directed his guards to put the man to death on the spot. A 
crowd gathered round, with astonishment as well as sympathy, 





Now, the supposition that on two several occasions the Lacedsmonians 
made propositions of peace, and that both are left unnoticed by Xenophon, 
appears to me highly improbable. In reference to the propositions after 
the battle of Kyzikus, the testimony of Diodorus outweighed, in my judg- . 
ment, the silence of Xenophon; but here Diodorus is silent also. 

In addition to this, the exact sameness of the two alleged events makes 
me think that the second is only a duplication of the first, and that the 
Scholiast, in citing from Aristotle, mistook the battle of Arginusse for that 
of Kyzikus, which Istter was by far the more decisive of the two. 
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and inquired on what ground the man was put to death; upon 
which Eteonikus ordered his guards to reply, that it was because 
he wore astraw. The news became diffused, and immediately 
the remaining persons who wore straws became so alarmed as to 
throw their straws away.! 

Eteonikus availed himself of the alarm to demand money from 
the Chians, as a condition of carrying away this starving and 
perilous armament. Having obtained from them a month’s pay, 
he immediately put the troops on shipboard, taking pains to 
encourage them, and make them fancy that he was unacquainted 
with the recent conspiracy. 

The Chians and the other allies of Sparta presently assembled 
at Ephesus to consult, and resolved, in conjunction with Cyrus, 
to despatch envoys tothe ephors, requesting that Lysander might 
be sent out a second time as admiral. It was not the habit of 
‘Sparta ever to send out the same man as admiral a second time, 
after his year of service. Nevertheless, the ephors complied 
with the request substantially, sending out Arakus as admiral, 
but Lysander along with him, under the title of secretary, invested 
with all the real powers of command. 

Lysander, having reached Ephesus about the beginning of 
B.C. 405, immediately applied himself with vigor to renovate both 
Lacedemonian power and his own influence. The partisans in 
the various allied cities, whose favor he had assiduously culti- 
vated during his last year’s command, the clubs and factious 
combinations, which he had organized and stimulated into a 
partnership of mutual ambition, all hailed his return with exulta- 
tion. Discountenanced and kept down by the generous patriot- 
ism of his predecessor Kallikratidas, they now sprang into 
renewed activity, and became zealous in aiding Lysander to refit 
and augment his’ fleet. Nor was Cyrus less hearty in his pref- 
erence than before. On arriving at Ephesus, Lysander went 
speedily to visit him at Sardis, and solicited a renewal of the 
pecuniary aid. The young prince said in reply that all the funds 
which he had received from Susa had already been expended, 
with much more besides; in testimony of which he exhibited a 
specification of the sums furnished to each Peloponnesian officer. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1, 1-4. 
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Nevertheless, such was his partiality for Lysander, that he com- 
plied even with the additional demand now made, so as to send 
him away satisfied. The latter was thus enabled to return to 
Ephesus in a state for restoring the effective condition of his fleet. 
He made good at-once all the arrears of pay due to the seamen, 
constituted new trierarchs, summoned Eteonikus with the fleet 
from Chios, together with all the other scattered squadrons, and 
directed that fresh triremes should be immediately put on the 
stocks at Antandrus.! 
In none of the Asiatic towns was the effect of Lysander’s 
second advent felt more violently than at Milétus. He had there 
a powerful faction or association of friends, who had done their 
best to hamper and annoy Kallikratidas on his first arrival, but 
had been put to silence, and even forced to make a show of zeal, 
by the straightforward resolution of that noble-minded admiral. 
Eager to reimburse themselves for this humiliation, they now 
formed a conspiracy, with the privity and concurrence of Lysan- 
der, to seize the government for themselves. They determined, 
if Plutarch and Diodorus are to be credited, to put down the 
existing democracy, and establish an oligarchy in its place. But 
we cannot believe that there could have existed a democracy at 
Milétus, which had now been for five years in dependence upon 
Sparta and the Petsians jointly. We must rather understand 
the movement as‘a conflict between two oligarchical parties ; the 
friends of Lysander being more thoroughly self-seeking and anti- 
popular than their opponents, and perhaps even crying them 
down, by comparison, as a democracy. Lysander lent himself to 
the scheme, fanned the ambition of the conspirators, who were at 
one time disposed to a compromise, and even betrayed the gov- 
ernment into a-false security, by promises of support which he 
never intended to fulfil. At the festival of the Dionysia, the 
conspirators, rising in arms, seized forty of their chief opponents 
in their houses, and three hundred more in the market-place; 
while the government — confiding in the-promises of Lysander, 
who affected to reprove, but secretly continued instigating the 
insurgents — made but a faint refistance. The three hundred 
and forty leaders thus seized, probably men who had gone heartily 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i’, 1, 10-12. 
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along with Kallikratidas, were all put to death ; and a still larger 
number of citizens, not less than one thousand, fled into exile. 
Milétus thus passed completely into the hands of the friends and 
partisans of Lysander.! 

It would appear that factious movements in other towns, less 
revolting in respect of bloodshed and perfidy, yet still of similar 
character to that of Milétus, marked the reappearance of Lysan- 
der in Asia; placing the towns more and more in the hands of 
his partisans. While thus acquiring greater ascendency among the 
allies, Lysander received a summons from Cyrus to visit him at 
Sardis. The young prince had just been sent for to come and 
visit his father Darius, who was both old and dangerously ill, in 
Media. About to depart for this purpose, he carried his confi- 
dence in Lysander so far as to delegate to him the management 
of his satrapy and his entire revenues. Besides his admiration 
for the superior energy and capacity of the Greek character, with 
which he had only recently contracted acquaintance; and besides 
his esteem for the personal disinterestedness of Lysander, attested 
as it had been by the conduct of the latter in the first visit and 
banquet at Sardis; Cyrus was probably induced to this step by 
the fear of raising up to himself a rival, if he trusted the like 
power to any Persian grandee. At the same time that he handed 
over all his tributes and his reserved funds to Lysander, he 
assured him of his steady friendship both towards himself and 
towards the Lacedzmonians; and concluded by entreating that 
he would by no means engage in any general action with the 
Athenians, unless at great advantage in point of numbers. The 
defeat of Arginuse having strengthened his preference for this 
dilatory policy, he promised that not only the Persian treasures, 
but also the Phenician fleet, should be brought into active 
employment for the purpose of crushing Athens.? 

Thus armed with an unprecedented command of Persian treas- 
ure, and seconded by ascendent factions in -all the allied cities, 
Lysander was more powerful than any Lacedemonian com- 
mander had ever been since the commencement of the war. 
Having his fleet well paid, he could keep it united, and direct it 


ed 





1 Diodor. xiii, 104; Plutarch, Lysand. ¢. 8. 
* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1, 14; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 9. 
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whither he chose, without the necessity of dispersing it in roving 
squadrons for the purpose of levying money. It is probably from 
a corresponding necessity that we are to explain the inaction of 
the Athenian fleet at Samos; for we hear of no serious opera- 
tions undertaken by it, during the whole year following the 
victory of Arginusz, although under the command of an able 
and energetic man, Konon, together with Philoklés and Adeiman- 
tus; to whom were added, during the spring of 405 B.c., three 
other generals, Tydeus, Menander, and Kephisodotus. It appears 
. that Theramenés also was put up and elected one of the generals, 
but rejected when submitted to the confirmatory examination 
called the dokimasy.! The fleet comprised one hundred and 
eighty triremes, rather a greater number than that of Lysander ; 
to whom they in vain offered battle near his station at Ephesus. 
Finding him not disposed to a general action, they seem to have 
dispersed to plunder Chios, and various portions of the Asiatic 
coast; while Lysander, keeping his fleet together, first sailed 
southward from Ephesus, stormed and plundered a semi-Hellenic 
town in the Kerameikan gulf, named Kedreiew, which was in 
alliance with Athens, and thence proceeded to Rhodes.2 He was 
even bold enough to make an excursion across the A‘gean to the 
toast of Augina and Attica, where he had an interview with 
Agis, who came from Dekeleia to the sea-coast.2 The Athenians 
were prepared to follow him thither when they learned that he 
had recrossed the .Aigean, and he soon afterwards appeared with 
all his fleet at the Hellespont, which important pass they had left 
unguarded. Lysander went straight to Abydos, still the great 
Peloponnesian station in the strait, occupied by Thorax as 
harmost with a land force; and immediately proceeded to attack, 
both by sea and land, the neighboring town of Lampsakus, which 
was taken by storm. It was wealthy in every way, and abun- 
dantly stocked with bread and wine, so that the soldiers obtained 
a large booty ; but Lysander left the free inhabitants untouched.‘ 


' Lysias, Orat. xiii, cont. Agorat. sect. 13. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1, 15, 16. 

? This flying visit of Lysander across the Agean to the coasts of Attica 
and Aigina is not noticed by Xenophon, but it appears both in Diodorus 
and in Plutarch (Diodor. xiii, 104: Plutarch, Lysand. c. 9). 

4 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1.18 19; Diador. xiii, 104 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 9 
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The Athenian fleet seems to have been employed in plunder 
ing Chios, when it received news that the Lacedemonian com- 
mander was at the Hellespont engaged in the siege of Lampsakus. 
Either from the want of money, or from other causes which we 
do not understand, Konon and his colleagues were partly inactive, 
partly behindhand with Lysander, throughout all this summer. 
They now followed him to the Hellespont, sailing out on the sea- 
side of Chios and Lesbos, away from the Asiatic coast, which 
was all unfriendly to them. They reached Eleus, at the southern 
extremity of the Chersonese, with their powerful fleet of one 
hundred and eighty triremes, just in time to hear, while at their 
morning meal, that Lysander was already master of Lampsakus ; 
upon which they immediately proceeded up the strait to Sestos, 
and from thence, after stopping only to collect a few provisions, 
still farther up, to a place called A:gospotami.! 

ZEgospotami, or Goat’s River—a name of fatal sound to all 
subsequent Athenians ——was a place which had nothing to 
recommend it except that it was directly opposite to Lampsakus, 
separated by a breadth of strait about one mile and three-quar- 
ters. But it was an open beach, without harbor, without good 
anchorage, without either houses or inhabitants or supplies; so 
that everything necessary for this large army had to be fetched 
from Sestos, about one mile and three-quarters distant even by 
land, and yet more distant by sea, since it was necessary to round 
a headland. Such a station was highly inconvenient and danger- 
ous to an ancient naval armament, without any organized com- 
missariat ; since the seamen, being compelled to go to a distance 
from their ships in order to get their meals, were not easily reas- 
sembled. Yet this was the station chosen by the Athenian gen- 
erals, with the full design of compelling Lysander to fight a bat- 
tle. But the Lacedemonian admiral, who was at Lampsakus, in 
a good harbor, with a well-furnished town in his rear, and a land- 
force to codperate, had no intention of accepting the challenge 
of his enemies at the moment which suited their convenience. 
When the Athenians sailed across the strait the next morning, 
they found all his skips fully manned,— the men having already 
taken their morning meal,— and ranged in perfect order of bat- 


Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1, 20, 21. 
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tde, with the land-force disposed ashore to lend assistance ; but 
with strict orders to await attack and not to move forward. Not 
daring to attack him in such a position, yet unable to draw him 
out by manceuvring all the day, the Athenians were at length 
obliged to go back to Aigospotami. But Lysander directed a 
few swift-sailing vessels to follow them, nor would he suffer his 
own men to disembark until he thus ascertained that their sea- 
men had actually dispersed ashore.! 

For four successive days this same scene was repeated; the 
Athenians becoming each day more confident in their own supe- 
rior strength, and more full of contempt for the apparent coward- 
ice of the enemy. It was in vain that Afkibiadés — who from his 
own private forts in the Chersonese witnessed what was passing 
—-rode up to the station and remonstrated with the generals on 
the exposed condition of the fleet on this open shore; urgently 
advising them to move round to Sestos, where they would be. 
both close to their own supplies and safe from attack, as Lysan- 
der was at Lampsakus, and from whence they could go forth to 
fight whenever they chose. But the Athenian generals, espe- 
cially Tydeus and Menander, disregarded his advice, and even 
dismissed him with the insulting taunt, that they were now in 
command, not he. Continuing thus in their exposed position, 
the Athenian seamen on each successive day became more and 
more careless of their enemy, and rash in dispersing the moment 
they returned back to their own shore. At length, on the fifth 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1, 22-24; Platarch, Lysand. c. 10; Diodor. xiii, 105. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1,25; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 10; Plutarch, Alkib. 
c. 36. 

Diodorus (xiii, 105) and Cornelius Nepos (Alkib. c. 8) represent Alkibia- 
dés as wishing to be readmitted to a share in the command of the fleet, and 
as promising, if that were granted, that he would assembie a body of Thra- 
cians, attack Lysander by land, and compel him to fight a battle or retire. 
Plutarch (Alkib. c. 37) alludes also to promises of this sort held out by 
Alkibiadés. 

Yet it is not likely that Alkibiadés should have talked of anything so 
obviously impossible. How could he bring a Thracian land-force to attack 
Lysander, who was on t'1e opposite side of the Hellespont? How could he 
carry a land-force across in the face of Lysander’s fleet. 

ha representation of Xenophon (followed in my text) is clear and intel 
tigitle. 
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day, Lysander ordered the scout-ships, which he sent forth to 
watch the Athenians on their return, to hoist a bright shield as a 
signal, as soon as they should see the ships at their anchorage 
and the crews ashore in quest of their meal. The moment he 
beheld this welcome signal, he gave orders to his entire fleet to 
row across as swiftly as possible from Lampsakus to gospotami, 
while Thorax marched along the strand with the land-force in 
case of need. Nothing could be more complete or decisive than 
the surprise of the Athenian fleet. All the triremes were caught 
at their moorings ashore, some entirely deserted, others with one 
or at most two of the three tiers of rowers which formed their 
complement. Out of all the total of one hundred and eighty, 
only twelve were found in tolerable order and preparation ;! the 
trireme of Konon himself, together with a squadron of seven 
under his immediate orders, and the consecrated ship called 
paralus, always manned by the édte of the Athenian seamen, 
being among them. It was in vain that Konon, on seeing the 
ficet of Lysander approaching, employed his utmost efforts to get 
his fleet manned and in some condition for resistance. The 
attempt was desperate, and the utmost which he could do was to 
escape himself with the small squadron of twelve, including the 
paralus. All the’ remaining triremes, nearly one hundred and 
seventy in number, were captured by Lysander on the shore, 
defenceless, and seemingly without the least attempt on the part 
of any one to resist. He landed, and made prisoners most of 
the crews ashore, though some of them fled and found shelter in 
the neighboring forts. This prodigious and unparalleled victory 
was obtained, not merely without the loss of a single ship, but 
almost without that of a single man.? 

Of the number of prisoners taken by Lysander, — which must 
have been very great, since the total crews of one hundred and 
eighty triremes were not less than thirty-six thousand men,3— we 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1,29; Lysias, Orat. xxi, ('A7oA. Awpod.) 8. 12. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1, 28; Plutarch, Lysand.c. 11; Plutarch, Alkibiad. 
c. 36; Cornel. Nepos, Lysand. c. 8; Polysn. i, 45, 2. 

Diodorus (xiii, 106) gives a different representation of this important 
military operation ; far less clear and trastworthy than that of Xenophon. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1,28. rag 0 GAAag waoac (vaic) Abcavdpog EAaps 
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hear only of three thousand or four thousand native Athenians, 
though this number cannot represent ali the native Athenians in 
the fleet. The Athenian generals. Philoklés and Adeimantus 
were certainly taken, and seemingly all except Konon. Some 
of the defeated armament took refuge in Sestos, which, however, 
surrendered with little resistance to the victor. He admitted 
them to capitulation, on condition of their going back immediately 
to Athens, and nowhere else: for he was desirous to multiply as 
much as possible the numbers assembled in that city, knowing 
well that the city would be the sooner starved out. Konon too 
was well aware that, to go back to Athens, after the ruin of the 
entire fleet, was to become one of the certain prisoners in a 
doomed city, and to meet, besides, the indignation of his fellow- 
citizens, so well deserved by the generals collectively. Accord- 
ingly, he resolved to take shelter with Evagoras, prince of 
Salamis in the island of Cyprus, sending the paralus, with some 
others of the twelve fugitive triremes, to make known the fatal 
news at Athens. But before he went thither, he crossed the 
strait— with singular daring, under the circumstances — to Cape 
Abarnis in the territory of Lampsakus, where the great sails of 
Lysander’s triremes, always taken. out when a trireme was made 
ready for fighting, lay seemingly unguarded. These sails he 
took away, so as to lessen the enemy’s powers of pursuit, and 
then made the best of his way to Cyprus... 

_ On the very day of the victory, Lysander sent off the Milesian 
privateer Theopompus to proclaim it at Sparta, who, by a 
wonderful speed of rowing, arrived there and made it known on 
the third day after starting. The captured ships were towed off . 
and the prisoners carried across to Lampsakus, where a general 
assembly of the victorious allies was convened, to determine in 
what manner the prisoners should be treated. In this assembly, the 
most bitter inculpations were put forth against the Athenians, as 
to the manner in which they had recently dealt with their cap- 
tives. The Athenian general Philoklés, having captured a Co- 





mpoc TH Yn* Tods de ate dvdpac bs ri yp EvvéAek ev: of 62 wat Epv- 
you bc ra recyxbdpia, 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1,29; Diodor. xiii, 106: the latter is discordant, 
however,.on many points. 
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rinthian and Andrian trireme, had put the crews to death by hurl- 
ing them headlong from a precipice. It was not difficult, in 
Grecian warfare, for each of the belligerents to cite precedents 
of cruelty against the other; but in this debate, some speakers 
affirmed that the Athenians had deliberated what they should do 
with their prisoners, in case they had been victorious at Augos- 
potami; and that they had determined —chiefly on the motion of 
Philoklés, but in spite of the opposition of Adeimantus — that they 
would cut off the right hands of all who were captured. What- 
ever opinion Philoklés may have expressed personally, it is high- 
ly improbable that any such determination was ever taken by the 
Athenians.! In this assembly of the allies, however, besides all 
that could be said against Athens with truth, doubtless the most 
extravagant falsehoods found ready credence. All the Athenian 
prisoners captured at Aigospotami, three thousand or four thou- 
sand in number, were massacred forthwith, Philoklés himself at 
their head.2 The latter, taunted by Lysander with his cruel ex- 
ecution of the Corinthian and Andrian crews, disdained to return 
any answer, but placed himself in conspicuous vestments at the 
head of the prisoners led out to execution. If we may believe 
Pausanias, even the bodies of the prisoners were left unburied. 
Never was a victory more complete in itself, more overwhelm: 
ing in its consequences, or more thoroughly disgraceful to the 
defeated generals, taken collectively, than that of gospotami. 
Whether it was in reality very glorious to Lysander, is doubtful ; 
for it was the general belief afterwards, not merely at Athens, 
but seemingly in other parts of Greece also, that the Athenian 
. leet was sold to perdition by the treason of some of its own 
commanders. Of this suspicion both Konon and Philoklés stand 
clear. Adeimantus was named as the chief traitor, and Tydeus 
along with him.2 Konon even preferred an accusation against 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1,31. This story is given with variations in Plu- 
tarch, Lysand. c. 9, and by Cicero de Offic. iii, 11. It is there the right 
thumb which is to be cut off, and the determination is alleged to have been 
taken in reference to the Aéginetans. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1, 32; Pausan. ix, 82,6; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 18. 

+ Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 1,82: Lysias cont. Alkib. A. s. 38; Pausan. iv, 17,2; 
x, 9,5; Isokratés ad Philipp. Or. v, sect. 70. Lysias, in his Aéyor ’Exura- 
pto¢ (8. 58), speaks of the treason, yet not as a matter of certainty. 
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Adeimantus to this effect,! probably by letter written home from 
Cyprus, and perhaps by some formal declaration made several 
years afterwards, when he returned to Athens as victor from the 
battle of Knidus. The truth of the charge cannot be positively 
demonstrated, but all the circumstances of the battle tend to ren- 
der it probable, as well as the fact that Konon alone among all 
the generals was found in a decent state of preparation. Indeed 
we may add, that the utter impotence and inertness of the 
numerous Athenian fleet during the whole summer of 405 B.c. 
conspire to suggest a similar explanation. Nor could Lysander, 
master as he was of all the treasures of Cyrus, apply any por- 
tion of them more efficaciously than in corrupting the majority of 
the six Athenian generals, so as to nullify all the energy and 
ability of Konon. 

The great defeat of Aigospotami took place about September 
405 s.c. It was made known at Peirzus by the paralus, which 
arrived there during the night, coming straight from the Helles- 
pont. Such a moment of distress and agony had never been 
experienced at Athens. The terrible disaster in Sicily had 
become known to the people by degrees, without any authorized 
reporter; but here was the official messenger, fresh from the scene, 
leaving no room to question the magnitude of the disaster or the 
irreparable ruin impending over the city. The wailing and cries 
of woe, first beginning in Peirmus, were transmitted by the 
guards stationed on the Long Walls up to the city. “Qn that 
night (says Xenophon) not a man slept; not merely from sorrow 
for the past calamity, but from terror for the future fate. with 
which they themselves were now menaced, a retribution for 
what they had themselves inflicted on the A%ginetans, Melians, 
Skionseans, and others.” After this night of misery, they met in 
public assembly on the following day, resolving to make the best 





Cornelius Nepos (Lysand. c. 1; Alcib. c. 8) notices only the disorder of 
the Athenian armament, not the corruption of the generals, as having caused 
the defeat. Nor does Diodorus notice the corruption (xiii, 105). 

Both these authors seem to have copied from Theopompus, in describ- 
ing the battle of Agospotami. His descriptior diff.rs on many points 
from that of Xenophon (Theopomp. Fragm. 8, ed Didot) 

1 Demosthen. de Fals. Legat. p. 401, c. 57 
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preparations they could for a siege, to put the walls in full state 
of defence, and to block up two out of the three ports.! For 
Athens thus to renounce her maritime action, the pride and glory 
of the city ever since the battle of Salamis, and to confine her- 
self to a defensive attitude within her own walls, was a humilia- 
tion which left nothing worse to be endured except actual famine 
and surrender. 

Lysander was in no hurry to pass from the Hellespont to 
Athens. He knew.that no farther corn-ships from the Euxine, 
and few supplies from other quarters, could now reach Athens; 
and that the power of the city to hold out against blockade must 
necessarily be very limited; the more limited, the greater the 
numbers accumulated within it.. Accordingly, he permitted the 
Athenian garrisons which capitulated, to go only to Athens, and 
nowhere else.2 His first measure was to make himself master 
of Chalkédon and Byzantium, where he placed the Lacedsemo- 
nian Sthenelaus as harmost, with a garrison. Next, he passed to 
Lesbos, where he made similar arrangements at Mityléné and 
other cities. In them, as well as in the other cities which now 
came under his powér, he constituted an oligarchy of ten native 
citizens, chosen from among his most daring and unscrupulous 
partisans, and called a dekarchy, or dekadarchy, to govern in 
conjunction with the Lacedemonian harmost. Eteonikus was 
sent to the Thracian cities which had been in dependence on 
Athens, to introduce similar changes. In Thasus, however, this 
change was stained by much bloodshed: there was a numerous 
philo-Athenian party whom Lysander caused to be allured out 
of their place of concealment into the temple of Heraklés, under 
the false assurance of an amnesty: when assembled under this 
pledge, they were all put to death. Sanguinary proceedings of 
the like character, many in the presence of Lysander himeelf, 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 8; Diodor. xiii, 107. 
% Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2,2; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13. 

2 Cornelius Nepos, Lysand. c. 2; Polyen. i, 45,4. It would appear that 
this is the same incident which Plutarch (Lysand. c. 19) recounts as if the 
Milesians, not the Thasiaus, were the parties suffering. It cannot well be 
the Milesians, however, it we compare chapter 8 of Plutarch’s Life of Ly- 
sander. 
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together with large expulsions of citizens obnoxious to his new 
dekarchies, signalized everywhere the substitution of Spartan 
for Athenian ascendency.! But nowhere, except at Samos, did 
the citizens or the philo-Athenian party in the cities continue 
any open hostility, or resist by force Lysander’s entrance and his 
revolutionary changes. At Samos, they still held out: the people 
had too much dread of that oligarchy, whom they had expelled in 
the insurrection of 412 B.c.,to yield without a farther struggle.? 
With this single reserve, every city in alliance or dependence 
upon Athens submitted without resistance both to the supremacy 
and the subversive measures of the Lacedemonian admiral. 
The Athenian empire was thus annihilated, and Athens left 
altogether alone. What was hardly less painful, all her kleruchs, 
or out-citizens, whom she had formerly planted in Aigina, Melos, 
and elsewhere throughout the islands, as well as in the Cher- 
sonese, were now deprived of their properties and driven home.3 


1 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13. woAAai¢ rrapayivipevoc abrig ogayaic Kal ov- 
vexBarduy Tore Tay gidwv eySpode, etc. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2,6. ete d? nal 4) GAAn "EAAde Ggeorpxer ’ADn- 
vaiwy, TAj}y Tayi otro d2, opayds TGv yywpiuwv roijoayres, KaTetyo 
THY wOALY. 

Linterpret the words o¢ayé¢ riv yvupiuev roujoayrec to refer to the 
violent revolution at Samos, described in Thucyd. viii, 21, whereby the 
oligarchy were dispossessed and a democratical government established. 
The word ogayd¢ is used by Xenophon (Hellen. v, 4, 14), in a subsequent 
passage, to describe the conspiracy and revolution effected by Pelopidas 
and his friends at Thebes. It is true that we might rather have expected 
the preterite participle wemo:jxérec than the aorist woijoaytee. But this 
employment of the aorist participle in a preterite sense is not uncom- 
mon with Xenophon: see xarzyopyoac, ddgag, i, 1,31; yevouévoue, i, 7,11; 
ii, 2, 20. 

It appears to me highly improbable that the Samians should have chosen 
this occasion to make a fresh massacre of their oligarchical citizens, as Mr. 
Mitford represents. The democratical Samians must have been now hum- 
bled and intimidated, seeing their subjugation approaching; and only de- 
termined to hold out by finding themselves already so deeply compremised 
through the former revolution. Nor would Lysander have spared them per 
sonally afterwards, as we shall find that he did, when he had them substan- 
tially in his power (ii, 3, 6), if they had now committed any fresh political 
massacre. 

? Xenoph. Memorab. ii, 8, 1; ii, 10,4; Kenoph. Sympos. iv, $1. Com- 
pare Demosthen. cont. J eptin. c. 24, p. 491. 
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The leading philo-Athenians, too, at Thasus, Byzantium, and 
other dependent cities,1 were forced to abandon their homes in 
the like state of destitution, and to seek shelter at Athens. Every- 
thing thus contributed to aggravate the impoverishment, and the 
‘ manifold suffering, physical as well as moral, within her walls. 
Notwithstanding the pressure of present calamity, however, and 
yet worse prospects for the future, the Athenians prepared, as 
best they could, for an honorable resistance. 

It was one of their first measures to provide for the restoration 
of harmony, and to interest all in the defence of the city, by re- 
moving every sort of disability under which individual citizens 
might now be suffering. Accordingly, Patrokleidés —having first 
obtained special permission from the people, without which it 
would have been unconstitutional to make any proposition for 
abrogating sentences judically passed, or releasing debtors regu- 
larly inscribed in the public registers — submitted a decree such 
as had never been mooted since the period when Athens was in 
a condition equally desperate, during the advancing march of 
Xerxes. All debtors to the state, either recent or of long stand- 
ing; all official persons now under investigation by the Logiste, 
or about to be brought before the dikastery on the usual accoun- 
tability after office; all persons who were liquidating by instal- 
ment debts due to the public, or had given bail for sums thus owing; 
all persons who had been condemned either to total disfranchise- 
ment, or to some specific disqualification or disability; nay, even 
all those who, having been either members or auxiliaries of the 
Four Hundred, had stood trial afterwards, and had been con- 
demned to any one of the above-mentioned penalties, all these 
persons were pardoned and released; every register of the 
penalty or condemnation being directed to be destroyed. From 
this comprehensive pardon were excepted: Those among the 
Four Hundred who had fled from Athens without standing their 


A great number of new proprietors acquired land in the Chersonese 
through the Lacedemonian sway, doubtless in place of these dispossessed 
Athenians; perhaps by purchase at a low price, but most probably by 
appropriation without purchase (Xenoph. Hellen. iv, 8, 5). 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 2,1; Demosthen. cont. Leptin. c. 14, p. 474. Ek- 
phantus and the other Thasian exiles received the grant of dréAeca, or 
immunity from the pectliar charges imposed upon metics at Athers. 
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trial; those who had been condemned either to exile or to death 
by the Areopagus, or any of the other constituted tribunals for 
homicide, or for subversion of the public liberty. Not merely the 
public registers of all the condemnations thus released were 
ordered to be destroyed, but it was forbidden, under severe penal- 
ties, to any private citizen to keep a copy of them, or to make 
any allusion to such misfortunes.! 

Pursuant to the comprehensive amnesty and forgiveness adopt- 
ed by the people in this decree of Patrokleidés, the general body 
of citizens swore to each other a solemn pledge of mutual har- 
mony in the acropolis.2 The reconciliation thus introduced enabled 
them the better to bear up under their distress ;3 especially as the 
persons relieved by the amnesty were, for the most part, not men 
politically disaffected, like the exiles. To restore the latter, was 
a measure which no one thought of: indeed, a large proportion 
of them had been and were still at Dekeleia, assisting the Lace- 
dsemonians in their warfare against Athens.4 But even the most 
prudent internal measures could do little for Athens in reference 
to her capital difficulty, that of procuring subsistence for the nu- 
merous population within her walls, augmented every day by 
outlying garrisons and citizens. She had long been shut out from 
the produce of Attica by the garrison at Dekeleia; she obtained 
nothing from Euboea, and since the late defeat of Acgospotami, 
nothing from the Euxine, from Thrace, or from the islands. Per- 
haps some corn may still have reached her from Cyprus, and her 
small remaining navy did what was possible to keep Peireus 
supplied, in spite of the menacing prohibitions of Lysander, pre- 





1 This interesting decree or psephism of Patrokleidés is given at length 
in the Oration of Andokidés de Mysteriis, sects. 76-80: “A 0’ eipnrat &&a- 
Acivat py xexTHodat idig undevt Efeivar, unde pynoixaxjoat undérore. 

# Andokid. de Myst. 8.76. xal riorty GAARAOKE Tept Suovoiac dodvat ép 
GapordAet. ; 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 11. rode dripove éxcripove wotnoavrec éxaptépovy, 

4 Andokidés de Mysteriis, sects. 80-101; Lysias, Orat. xviii, De Bonis 
Nicis Fratr. sect. 9. 

At what particular moment the severe condemnatory decree had been 
passed by the Athenian assembly against the exiles serving with the Lace- 
dsemonian garrison at Dekeleia, we do not know. The decree is mentioned 
by Lykurgus, cont. Leokrat. sects. 122, 123, p. 164. 

® Isokratés adv. Kallimachum, sect. 71; compare Andokidés de Reditu 

VOL. VIII. 10 150e. 
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ceding his arrival to block it up effectually ; but to accumulate 
any stock for a siege, was utterly impossible. 

At length, about November, 405 3.c., Lysander reached the 
Saronic gulf, having sent intimation beforehand, both to Agis and 
to the Lacedemonians, that he was approaching with a fleet of 
_ twe hundred triremes. The full Lacedemonian and Peloponne- 
sian force (all except the Argeians), under king Pausanias, was 
marched into Attica to meet him, and encamped in the precinct 
of Académus, at the gates of Athens ; while Lysander, first com- 
ing to Aigins with his overwhelming fleet of one hundred and 
fifty sail ; next, ravaging Salamis, blocked up completely the har- 
bor of Peirwus. It was one of his first measures to collect together 
the remnant which he could find of the A¢ginetan and Melian 
populations, whom Athens had expelled and destroyed; and to 
restore to them the possession of their ancient islands.! 

Though all hope had now fled, the pride, the resolution, and 
the despair of Athens, still enabled her citizens to bear up; nor 
was it until some men actually began to die of hunger, that they 
sent propositions to entreat peace. Even then their propositions 
were not without dignity. They proposed to Agis to become allies 
of Sparta, retaining their walls entire and their fortified harbor 
of Peireus. Agis referred the envoys to the ephors at Sparta, to 
whom .he at the same time transmitted a statement of their propo- 
sitions. But'the ephors did not even deign to admit the envoys 
to an interview, but sent messengers to meet them at Sellasia on 
the frontier of Laconia, desiring that they would go back and 
come again prepared with something more admissible, and 
acquainting them at the same time that no proposition could be 
received which did not include the demolition of the Long Walls, 
for a continuous length of ten stadia. With this gloomy reply 
the envoys returned. Notwithstanding all the suffering in the 
city, the senate and people would not consent even to take such 
humiliating terms into consideration. A senator named Arche- 
stratus, who advised that they should be accepted, was placed in 





suo, sect. 21, and Lysias cont. Diogeiton. Or. xxxii, sect. 22, about Cyprus 
and the Chersonese, as ordinary sources of supply of corn to oan 
. } Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 9; Diodor. xii, 107. 
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custody, and a general vote was passed,! on the proposition of 
Kleophon, forbidding any such motion in future. 

Such a vote demonstrates the courageous patience both of the 
senate and the people; but unhappily it supplied no improved 
prospects, while the suffering within the walls continued to 
become more and more aggravated. Under these circumstances, 
Theramenés offered himself to the people to go as envoy to Ly- 
sander and Sparta, affirming that he should be able to detect what 
the real intention of the ephors was in regard to Athens, whether 
they really intended to root out the population and sell them as 
slaves. He pretended, farther, to possess personal influence, 
founded on circumstances which he could not divulge, such as 
would very probably insure a mitigation of the doom. He was 

accordingly sent, in spite of strong protest from the senate of 


Areopagus and others, — but with no express powers to conclude, 


— simply to inquire and report. We hear with astonishment that 
he remained more than three months as companion of Lysander, 
who, he alleged, had detained him thus long, and had only 
acquainted him, after the fourth month had begun, that no one 
but the ephors had any power to grant peace. It seems to have 
been the object of Theramenés, by this long delay, to wear out 
the patience of the Athenians, and to bring them into such a state 
of intolerable suffering, that they would submit to any terms of 
peace which would only bring provisions into the town. In this 
scheme he completely succeeded; and considering how great 
were the privations of the people even at the moment of his 
departure, it is not easy to understand how they could have been 
able to sustain protracted and i increasing famine for three months 
longer.® 

We make out little that is distinct respecting these last moments 
of imperial Athens. We find only an heroic endurance displayed, 
to such a point that numbers actually died of starvation, without 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 12-15; Lysias cont. Agorat. sects. 10-12. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2,16; Lysias, Orat. xiii, cont. Agorat. sect. 12; 
Lysias, Orat. xii, cont. Eratosthen. sects. 65-71. 

See an illustration of the great suffering during the siege, in nee 
Apolog. Socwat. s. 18. “3 
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any offer to surrender on humiliating conditions| Amidst the 
general acrimony, and exasperated special antipathies, arising out 
of such a state of misery, the leading men who stood out most 
earnestly for prolonged resistance became successively victims to 
the prosecutions of their enemies. The demagogue Kleophon 
was condemned and put to death, on the accusation of having 
evaded his military duty ; the senate, whose temper and proceed- 
ings he had denounced, constituting itself a portion of the dikas- 
tery which tried him, contrary both to the forms and the spirit 
of Athenian judicatures.2 Such proceedings, however, though 
denounced by orators in subsequent years as having contributed 
to betray the city into the hands of the enemy, appear to have 
been without any serious influence on the result, which was 
brought about purely by famine. 

By the time that Theramenés returned after his long absence, 
so terrible had the pressure become, that he was sent forth again 
with instructions to conclude peace upon any terms. On reach- 
ing Sellasia, and acquainting the ephors that he had come with 
unlimited powers for peace, he was permitted to come to Sparta, 
where the assembly of the Peloponnesian confederacy was con- 
vened, to settle on what terms peace should be granted. The 
leading allies, especially Corinthians and Thebans, recommended 
that no agreement should be entered into, nor any farther meas- 
ure kept, with this hated enemy now in their power; but that the 
name of Athens should be rooted out, and the population sold for 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 15-21; compare Isokratés, Areopagit. Or. vii, 
sect. 73. 

3 Lysias, Orat. xiii, cont. Agorat. sects. 15, 16,17; Orat. xxx, cont. Niko- 
mach. sects. 13-17. 

This seems the most probable story as to the death of Kleophon, though 
the accounts are not all consistent, and the statement of Xenophon, especially 
(Hellen. i, 7, 35), is not to be reconciled with Lysias. Xenophon conceived 
Kleophon as having perished earlier than this period, in a sedition (oré- 
cews Tivog yevouévne tv J KAcogay dxé¥ave), before the flight of Kallixenus 
from his recognizances. It is scarcely possible that Kallixenus could have 
been still under recognizance, during this period of suffering between the 
battle of Aigospotami and the capture of Athens. He must have escaped 
before that battle. Neither long detention of an accused party in prison, 
before trial, nor long postponement of trial when he was under recognizance 
were at all in Athenian habits. : 
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slaves. Many of the other allies seconded the same views, which 
would have probably commanded a majority, had it not been for 
the resolute opposition of the Lacedsmonians themselves ; who 
declared unequivocally that they would never consent to annihi- 
late or enslave a city which had rendered such capital service to 
all Greece at the time of the great common danger from the Per- 
sians.! Jysander farther calculated on so dealing with Athens, 
as to make her into a dependency, and an instrument of increased 
power to Sparta, apart from her allies. Peace was accordingly 
granted on the following conditions: That the Long Walls and the 
fortifications of the Peirseus should be destroyed; that the Athe- 
nians should evacuate all their foreign possessions, and confine 
themselves to their own territory; that they should surrender all 
their ships of war; that they should readmit all their exiles; 
that they should become allies of Sparta, following her leadership 
both by sea and land, and recognizing the same enemies and 
friends.* 

With this document, written according to Lacedsemonian prac- 
tice on a skytalé, — or roll intended to go round a stick, of which 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2,19; vi, 5, 35-46; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 15. 

The Thebans, a few years afterwards, when they were soliciting aid from 
the Athenians against Sparta, disavowed this proposition of their delegate 
Erianthus, who had been the leader of the Bootian contingent serving under 
Lysander at A®gospotami, honored in that character by having his statue 
erected at Delphi, along with the other allied leaders who took part in the 
battle, and along with Lysander and Eteonikus (Pausan. x, 9, 4). 

It is one of the exaggerations so habitual with Isokratés, to serve a present 
purpose, when he says that the Thebans were the only parties, among all the 
Peloponnesian confederates, who gave this harsh anti-Athenian vote (Iso- 
kratés, Orat. Plataic. Or. xiv, sect. 34). 

Demosthenés says that the Phocians gave their vote, in the same synod, 
against the Theban proposition (Demosth. de Fals, Legat. c. 22, p. $61). 

It seems from Diodor. xv, 68, and Polyzwn. i, 45, 5, as well as from some 
passages in Xenophon himself, that the motives of the Lacedsemonians, in 
thus resisting the proposition of the Thebans against Athens, were founded 
in policy more than in generosity. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2,20; Plutarch, Lysand. ¢. 14; Diodor. xiii, 107. 
Plutarch gives the express words of the Lacedssmonian decree, some of 
which words are very perplexing. The conjecture of G. Hermann, al yp#docre 
instead of ¢ xp? dévrec, has been adopted into the text of Plutarch by Sinte- 
nis, though it seems very uncertain. 
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the Lacedsmonian commander had always one, and the ephors 
another, corresponding, — Theramenés went back to Athens. As 
he entered the city, a miserable crowd flocked round him, in dis- 
tress and terror lest he should have failed altogether in his mission. 
The dead and the dying had now become so numerous, that peace 
at any price was a boon; nevertheless, when he announced in the 
assembly the terms of which he was bearer, strongly recommend- 
ing submission to the Lacedemonians as the only course now 
open, there was still a high-spirited minority who entered their 
protest, and preferred death by famine to such insupportable 
disgrace. The large majority, however, accepted them, and the 
acceptance was made known to Lysander.! . 
It was on the 16th day of the Attic month Munychion,? — about 
the middle or end of March, — that this victorious commander 
sailed into the Peirseus, twenty-seven years, almost exactly, after 
that surprise of Platwa by the Thebans, which opened the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Along with him came the Athenian exiles, 
several of whom appear to have been serving with his army,3 
and assisting him with their counsel. To the population of Athens 
generally, his entry was an immediate relief, in spite of the cruel 
degradation, or indeed political extinction, with which it was 
accompanied. At least it averted the sufferings and horrors of 
famine, and permitted a decent interment of the many unhappy 
victims who had already perished. The Lacedzmonians, both 
naval and military force, under Lysander and Agis, continued in 
occupation of Athens until the conditions of the peace had been 
fulfilled. All the triremes in Peireus were carried away by Ly- 
sander, except twelve, which he permitted the Athenians to retain: 
the ephors, in their skytalé, had left it to his discretion what 
number he would thus allow.4 The unfinished ships in the dock- 


1 Xénoph. Hellen. ii, 2,23. Lysias (Orat. xii, cont. Eratosth. s. 71) lays 
the blame of this wretched and humiliating peace upon Theramenés, who 
plainly ought not to be required to bear it ; compare Lysias, Orat. xiii, cont. 
Agorat. sects. 12-20. 

* Plutarch, Lysand.c. 15. He says, however, that this was also the day 
on which the Athenians gained the battle of Salamis. This is incorrect: 
that victory was gained i in the month Boedromion. 

> Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 18. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. fi, 2, 20; sling. Platarch, Lysand. c. 14. He gives 
the contents of the skytalé verdaté 
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yards were burnt, and the arsenals themselves ruined! To 
demolish the Long Walls and the fortifications of Peirzeus, was 
however, a work of some time; and a certain number of days 
were granted to the Athenians, within which it was required to 
be completed. In the beginning of the work, the Lacedemonians 
and their allies all lent a hand, with the full pride and exultation 
of conquerors; amidst women playing the flute and dancers 
crowned with wreaths; mingled with joyful exclamations from 
the Peloponnesian allies, that this was the firat day of Grecian 
freedom.?2 How many days were allowed for this humiliating duty 
imposed upon Athenian hands, of demolishing the elaborate, tute- 
lary, and commanding works of their forefathers, we are not told. 
But the business was not completed within the interval named, 
so that the Athenians did not come up to the letter of the condi- 
tions, and had therefore, by strict construction, forfeited their title 
to the peace granted.3 The interval seems, however, to have 
been prolonged ; probably considering that for the real labor, as 
well as the melancholy character of the work to be done, too 
short a time had been allowed at first. 

It appears that Lysander, after assisting at the wile cere- 
mony of beginning to demolish the walls, and making such a 
breach as left Athens without any.substantial means of resistance, 
did not remain to complete the. work, but withdrew with a portion 
of his fleet to undertake the siege of Samos which still held out, 
leaving the remainder to see that the conditions imposed were 
fulfilled4 After so long an endurance of extreme misery, doubt- 


less the general population thought of little except relief from - 


famine and its accompaniments, without any disposition to con- 


1 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 15; Lysias cont. Agorat. sect. 50. ére d? Ta reixn o¢ 
Kareoxagn, Kat al vie Toig woAepiowe MapeddSnoar, kal Ta veapta Kadypidy 
etc. 

# Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 23. Kat ra reiyg xaréoxartoy tn’ abvAntpidwr 
MOAAG Tpodupia, vouilovrec éxeivav tiv huépay rH ‘EAA prev tig tev. 
Veoiac. 

Plutarch, Lysand. c. 15. 

? Lysias cont. Eratosth. Or. xii, sect. 75, p. 481, R.; Plutarch, Lysand. 
c.15; Diodor. xiv, 3. - 

¢ Lysander dedicated a golden crown to Athéné in the acropolis, which ig 
recorded in the inscriptions among the articles belonging to the goddess. 

See Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. Attic. Nos. 150-152, p. 235. 
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tend against the fiat of their conquerors. If some high-spirited 
men formed an exception to the pervading depression, and still 
kept up their courage against better days, there was at the same 
time a party of totally opposite character, to whom the prostrate 
condition of Athens was a source of revenge for the past, exul- 
tation for the present, and ambitious projects for the future. 
These were partly the remnant of that faction which had set up, 
seven years before, the oligarchy of Four Hundred, and still 
more, the exiles, including several members of the Four Hundred,! 
who now flocked in from all quarters. Many of them had been 
long serving at Dekeleia, and had formed a part of the force 
blockading Athens.. These exiles now revisited the acropolis as 
conquerors, and saw with delight the full accomplishment of that 
foreign occupation at which many of them had aimed seven years 
before, when they constructed the fortress of Ecteioneia, as a 
means of insuring their own power. Though the conditions im- 
posed extinguished at once the imperial character, the maritime 
power, the honor, and the independence of Athens, these men 
were as eager as Lysander to carry them all into execution; 
because the continuance of the Athenian democracy was now 
entirely at his mercy, and because his establishment of oligarchies 
in the other subdued cities plainly intimated what he would do in 
this great focus of Grecian democratical impulse. 

Among these exiles were comprised Aristodemus and Aristo- 
telés, both seemingly persons of importance, the former having 
at one time been one of the Hellenotamis, the first financial office 
of the imperial democracy, and the latter an active member of 
the Four Hundred ;2 also Chariklés, who had been so distinguished 
for his violence in the investigation respecting the Hermm, and 
another man, of whom we now for the first time obtain historical 





1 Lysias, Or. xiii, cont. Agorat. s. 80. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 18; ii, 3, 46 ; Plutarch, Vit. x, Orator. Vit. Lycurg. 
init. 

M. E. Meier, in his Commentary on Lykurgus, ccustrues this passage of 
Plutarch differently, so that the person therein specified as exile would be, 
not Aristodemus, but the grandfather of Lykurgus. But I do not think 
this construction justified : see Meier, Comm. de Lykurg. Vita, p. iv, (Hall 
1847). 

Respecting Chariklés, sec Isokratés, Orat. xvi, De Bigis, 8. 52. 
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knowledge in detail, Kritias, son of Kalleschrus. He had been 
among the persons accused as having been concerned in the 
mutilation of the Hermz, and seems to have been for a long time 
important in the political, the literary, and the philosophical 
world of Athens. To all three, his abilities qualified him to do 
honor. Both his poetry, in the Solonian or moralizing vein, and 
his eloquence, published specimens of which remained in the Au- 
gustan age, were of no ordinary merit. His wealth was large, 
and his family among the most ancient and conspicuous in Ath- 
ens: one of his ancestors had been friend and companion of the 
lawgiver Solon. He was himself maternal uncle of the philoso- 
pher Plato,! and had frequented the society of Sokratés so much © 
as to have his name intimately associated in the public mind - 
with that remarkable man. We know neither the cause, nor 
even the date of his exile, except so far, as that he was not in 
banishment immediately after the revolution of the Four Hun- 
dred, and that he was in banishment at the time when the gen- 
erals were condemned after the battle of Arginuse2 He had 
passed the time, or a part of the time, of his exile in Thessaly, 
where he took an active part in the sanguinary feuds carried on 
among the oligarchical parties of that lawless country. He is 
said to have embraced, along with a leader named, or surnamed, 
Prometheus, what passed for the democratical side in Thessaly ; 
arming the peneste, or serfs, against their masters.3 What the 
conduct and dispositions of Kritias had been before this period, 
we are unable to say; bat he brought with him now, on return- 





1 See Stallbanm’s Preface to the Charmidés of Plato, his note on the 
Timeus of Plato, p. 20, E, and the Scholia on the same passage. 

Kritias is introduced as taking a conspicuous part in four of the Platonic 
dialogues ; Protagoras, Charmidés, Timseus, and Kritias; the last only a 
fragment, not to mention the Eryxias. 

The small remains of the elegiac poetry of Kritias are to be found in 
Schneidewin, Delect. Poet. Greec. p. 136, seg. Both Cicero (De Orat. ii, 22, 
93) and Dionys. Hal. (Judic. de Lysia, c. 2, p. 454; Jud. de Isso, p. 627) 
notice his historical compositions. 

About the concern of Kritias in the mutilation of the Hermes, as affirmed 
by Diognétus, see Andokfdés de Mysteriis, s.47. He was first cousin of 
Andokidés, by the mother’s side. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 35. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 35° Memorab. i, 2, 24. 
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ing from exile, not merely an unmeasured and unprincipled lust 
of power, but also a rancorous impulse towards spoliation and 
bloodshed! which outran even his ambition, and ‘ultimately ruined 
both his party and himself. 

Of all these returning exiles, animated with mingled vengeance 
and ambition, Kritias was decidedly the leading man, like Anti- 
phon among the Four Hundred ; partly from his abilities, partly 
from the superior violence with which he carried out the common 
sentiment. At the present juncture, he and his fellow-exiles 
became the most important persons in the city, as enjoying most 
the friendship and confidence of the conquerors. But the oligar- 
‘ ehical party at home were noway behind them, either in servility 
or in revolutionary fervor, and an understanding was soon estab- 
lished between the two. Probably the old faction of the Four 
Hundred, though put down, had never wholly died out: at any 
rate, the political heteries, or clubs, out of which it was composed, 
still remained, prepared for fresh cooperation when a favorable 
moment should arrive; and the catastrophe of A¢gospotami had 
made it plain to every one that such moment could not be far 
distant. Accordingly, a large portion, if not the majority, of the 
senators, became ready to lend themselves to the destruction of 
the democracy, and only anxious to insure places among the oli- 
garchy in prospect ;? while the supple Theramenés — resuming 
his place as oligarchical leader, and abusing his mission as envoy 
to wear out the patience of his half-famished countrymen — had, 
during his three months’ absence in the tent of Lysander, con- 
certed arrangements with the exiles for future proceedings. 

As soon as the city surrendered, and while the work of demo- 
lition was yet going on, the oligarchical party began to organize 
itself. The members of the political clubs again came together, 
and named a managing committee of five, called ephors in com- 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2. ére? 62 abrd¢e uv (Kritias) aporerh¢ hv ént rd 
moAAove Groxreivat, dre kal guyov bxd Tod d7pov, etc. 

* Lysias cont. Agorat. Or. xiii, s. 28, p. 182. 

? Lysias cont. Eratosth. Or. xii, s. 78, p. 128. ‘Theramenés is described, 
in his subsequent defence, dvecdi{uv pay roic pebyovoty bre dt’ abrdv KaréA- 
Borer, etc. 

The gereral narrative of Xenophon, meagre as it is, harmonizes with 
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pliment to the Lacedzmonians, to direct the general proceedings 
of the party ; to convene meetings when needful, to appoint sub- 
ordinate managers for the various tribes, and to determine what 
propositions were to be submitted to the public assembly.1. Among 
these five ephors were Kritias and Eratosthenés ; probably The- 
ramenés also. . 

But the oligarchical party, though thus organized and ascen- 
dant, with a compliant senate and a dispirited people, and with 
an auxiliary enemy actually in possession, still thought them- 
selves not powerful enough to carry their intended changes 
without seizing the most resolute of the democratical leaders. 
Accordingly, a citizen named Theokritus tendered an accusation 
to the senate against the general Strombichidés, together with 
several others of the democratical genevals and taxiarchs; sup- 
ported by the deposition of a slave, or lowborn man, named 
Agoratus. Although Nikias and several other citizens tried to 
prevail upon Agoratus to leave Athens, furnished him with the 
means of escape, and offered to go away with him themselves 
from Munychia, until the political state of Athens should come 
into @ more assured condition,®? yet he refused to retire, appeared 


1 Lysias cont. Eratosth. Or. xii, s. 44, p. 124. ’"Ezeid?) 62 4 vavpayia cal 4 
ovugopa ry mode éyéveto, Onuoxpariag Ere obone, dev Tij¢ oTacews Hpsav, 
mévre dvdpes EGopot katéornoay b7d TOv cadovpévay éEraé- 
par, cuvaywyeic péev Tov toAtrdv, Gpyovres 62 Tdv ovvaporéy, évayria de 
TO tyuerépy Ane Tparrovrec. 

* Lysias cont. Agorat. Or. xiii, s. 28 (p. 182) ; s. 35, p. 183. Kal sapop- 
uicavreg dio tloia Movvvxiaciy, édéovto abrod (’Ayoparov) avr? tpéry 
dreAdeiv 'AOAvnSer, xal abtot Ef¢acav cuvexrievoziodh, Ewe Ta wp ay- 
para Karacrain, ete. 

Lysias represents this accusation of the generals, and this behavior of 
Agoratus, as having occurred before the surrender of the city, but after the 
return of Theramenés, bringing back the final terms imposed by the Lace- - 
dsemonians. He thus so colors it, that Agoratus, by getting the generals out 
of the way, was. the real cause why the degrading peace brought by The- 


ramenés was accepted. Had the generals remained at large, he affirms, they 


would have prevented the acceptance of this degrading peace, and would 
have been able to obtain better terms from the Lacedemonians (see 
Lysias cont. Agor. sects. 16-20). 

' Without questioning generally the matters of fact set forth by Lysias in 
this oration (delivered a long time afterwards, see 8.90), I believe that he 
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before the senate, and accused the generals of being concerned in 
a conspiracy to break up the peace; pretending to be himself 
their accomplice. Upon his information, given both before the 
senate and before an assembly at Munychia, the generals, the 
taxiarchs, and several other citizens, men of high worth and 
courageous patriots, were put into prison, as well as Agoratus 
himself, to stand their trial afterwards before a dikastery consist- 
ing of two thousand members. One of the parties thus accused, 
Menestratus, being admitted by the public assembly, on the prop- 
osition of Hagnoddérus, the brother-in-law of Kritias, to become 
accusing witness, named several additional accomplices, who were 
also forthwith placed in custody.! 

Though the most determined defenders of the democratical 
constitution were thus eliminated, Kritias and Theramenés still 
farther insured the success of their propositions by invoking the 
presence of Lysander from Samos. The demolition of the walls 
had been completed, the main blockading army had disbanded, 
and the immediate pressure of famine had been removed, when 
an assembly was held to determine on future modifications of the 
constitution. A citizen named Drakontidés,2 moved that a Board 
of Thirty should be named, to draw up laws for the future 
government of the city, and to manage provisionally the public 
affairs, until that task should be completed. Among the thirty 
persons proposed, prearranged by Theramenés and the oligarch- 
ical five ephors, the most prominent names were those of Kritias 
and Theramenés: there were, besides, Drakontidés himself, — 
Onomakilés, one of the Four Hundred who had escaped, — Aris- 
totelés and Chariklés, both exiles newly returned, Eratosthenés, 


misdates them, and represents them as having occurred before the surrender, 
whereas they really occurred after it. We know from Xenophon, that when 
Theramenés came back the second time with the real peace, the people 
were in such a state of famine, that farther waiting was impossible: the 
peace was accepted immediately that it was proposed ; cruel as it was, the 
people were glad to get it (Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2,22). Besides, how could 
Agoratus be conveyed with two vessels out of Munychia, when the harbor 
was closely blocked up? and what is the meaning of ws ra npaypara 
xataorain, referred to a moment just before the surrender # 

1 Lysias cont. Agorat. Or. xiii, sects. 88, 60, 68. 

* Lysias cont. Eratosth. Or. xii, s. 74: compare Aristotle ap. Schol. ad 
Aristophan. Vesp. 157, 
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and others whom we do not know, but.of whom probably several 
had also been exiles or members of the Four Hundred.' Though 
this was a complete abrogation of the constitution, yet so con- 
scious were the conspirators of their own strength, that they did 
not deem it necessary to propose the formal suspension of the 
graphé paranomén, as had been done prior to the installation of 
the former oligarchy. Still, notwithstanding the seizure of the 
leaders and the general intimidation prevalent, a loud murmur of 
repugnance was heard in the assembly at the motion of Drakon- 
tidés. But Theramenés rose up to defy the murmur, telling the 
assembly that the proposition numbered many partisans even 
among the citizens themselves, and that it had, besides, the ap- 
probation of Lysander and the Lacedsmonians. - This was pres- 
ently confirmed by Lysander himself, who addressed the assembly 
in person. He told them, in a menacing and contemptuous 
tone, that Athens was now at his mercy, since the walls had not 
been demolished before the day specified, and consequently the 
conditions of the promised peace had been violated. He added 
that, if they did not adopt the recommendation of Theramenés, 
they would be forced to take thought for their personal safety in- 
stead of for their political constitution. After a notice at once 50 
plain and so crushing, farther resistance was vain. The dissen- 
tients all quitted the assembly in sadness and indignation ; while 
& remnant — according to Lysias, inconsiderable in number as 
well as worthless in character — stayed to vote acceptance of the 
motion.* 

Seven years before, Theramenés had carried, in conjunction 
with Antiphon and Phrynichus, a similar motion for the installa- 
‘tion of the Four Hundred; extorting acquiescence by domestic 
terrorism as well as by multiplied assassinations. He now, in 
conjunction with Kritias and the rest, a second time extinguished 
the constitution of his country, by the still greater humiliation 
of a foreign conqueror dictating terms to the Athenian people 
assembled in their own Pnyx. Having seen the Thirty regularly 
constituted, Lysander retired from Athens to finish the siege of 
Samos, which still held out. Though blocked up both by land 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 2. 
* Lysias cont. Eratosth. Or. xii, sects. 74-77. 
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and sea, the Samians obstinately defended themselves for some 
months longer, until the close of the summer. Nor was it until 
the last extremity that they capitulated; obtaining permission 
for every freeman to depart in safety, but with no other property 
except a single garment. Lysander handed over the city and 
the properties to the ancient citizens, that is, to the oligarchy and 
their partisans, who had been partly expelled, partly disfranchised, 
in the revolution eight years before. But he placed the govern- 
ment of Samos, as he had dealt with the other cities, in the hands 
of one of his dekadarchies, or oligarchy of Ten Samians, chosen 
by himself; leaving Thorax as Lacedemonian harmost, and 
doubtless a force under him.! 

Having thus finished the war, and trodden out the last — 
of resistance, Lysander returned in triumph to Sparta. So im- 
posing a triumph never fell to the lot of any Greek, either before 
or afterwards. -He brought with him every trireme out of the 
harbor of Peirzus, except twelve, left to the Athenians as a 
concession ; he brought the prow-ornaments of all the ships cap- 
tured at AZgospotami and elsewhere ; he was loaded with golden 
crowns, voted to him by the various cities; and he farther ex- 
hibited a sum of money not less than four hundred and seventy 
talents, the remnant of those treasures which Cyrus had handed 
over to him for the prosecution of the war? That sum had been 
greater, but is said tohave been diminished by the treachery of 
Gylippus, to whose custody it had been committed, and who sul- 
lied by such mean peculation the laurels which he had so glori- 
ously earned at Syracuse.3 Nor was it merely the triumphant 
evidences of past exploits which now decorated this returning 
admiral. He wielded besides an extent of real power greater 
than any individual Greek either before or after. Imperial 
Sparta, as she had now become, was as it were personified in Ly- 
sander, who was master of almost all the insular, Asiatic, and 
Thracian cities, by means of the harmost and the native dekadar- 
chies named by himself and selected from his creatures. To this 
state of things we shall presently return, when we have ene 
the eventful history of the Thirty at } athena. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 6-8. - 3 Xenoph. Hellen. #, % 8. 
® Plutarch, Lysand. c.16; Diodor. xiii, 106. 
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These thirty men — the parallel of the dekarchies whom Ly- 
sander had constituted in the other cities — were intended for the 
same purpose, to maintain the city in a state of humiliation and 
dependence upon Lacedzmon, and upon Lysander, as the repre- 
sentative of Lacedemon. Though appointed, in the pretended 
view of drawing up a scheme of laws and constitution for Athens, 
they were in no hurry to commence this duty. They appointed 
a new senate,.composed of compliant, assured, and oligarchical 
persons ; including many of the returned exiles who had been 
formerly in the Four Hundred, and many also of the preceding 
senators who were willing to serve their designs.! They farther 
named new magistrates and officers ; a new Board of Eleven, to 
manage the business of police and the public force, with Satyrus, 
one of their most violent partisans, as chief; a Board of Ten, to 
govern in Peirzeus ;2 an archon, to give name to the year, Pytho- 
dérus, and a second, or king-archon, Patroklés,3 to offer the cus- 
tomary sacrifices on behalf of the city. While thus securing 
their own ascendency, and placing all power in the hands of the 
most violent oligarchical partisans, they began by professing re- 
forming principles of the strictest virtue; denouncing the abuses 
of the past democracy, and announcing their determination to 
purge the city of evil-doers.4 The philosopher Plato—then a 
young man about twenty-four years old, of anti-democratical pol- 
itics, and nephew of Kritias — was at first misled, together with 
-various others, by these splendid professions ; he conceived hopes, 
and even received encouragement from his relations, that he - 
might play an active part under the new oligarchy.65 Though he 
soon came to discern how little congenial his feelings were with 
theirs, yet in the beginning doubtless such honest illusions con- 
tributed materially to strengthen their hands. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2,11; Lysias cont. Agorat. Orat. xiii, sects. 23-80. 

Tisias, the brother-in-law of Chariklés, was a member ss this senate (ee 
kratés, Or. xvi, De Bigis, s. 53). 

* Plato, Epist. vii, p. 324, B.; Kenoph. Hellen. ii, 8, 54. 

% Isokratés cont. Kallimach. Or. xviii, s. 6, p. 372. 

* Lysias, Orat. xii, cont. Eratosth. s.5,p.121. ’Exe:d) & of rpraxovra 
xovnpol piv Kgl cuxdgavrat dvreg ele rev dpyi xatéotnoay, paoxovreg 
XPivat Tov adixwv xadapay rothoas Tiv wéAty, Kai Tove Aowrode Todirag éx' 
dperiy kai dixawootvyy tparécdai, cte. * Plato, Epist. vii; p. 324, B.C. 
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In execution of their design to root out evil-doers, the Thirty 
first laid hands on some of the most obnoxious politicians under 
the former democracy ; “ men (says Xenophon) whom every one 
knew to live by making calumnious accusations, called syco- 
phancy, and who were pronounced in their enmity to the oligar- 
chical citizens.” How far most of these men had been honest or 
dishonest in their previous political conduct under the democracy, 
we have no means of determining. But among them were 
comprised Strombichidés and the other democratical officers who 
had been imprisoned under the information of Agoratus, men 
whose chief crime consisted in a strenuous and inflexible attach- 
ment to the democracy. ‘The persons thus seized were brought 
to trial before the new senate appointed by the Thirty, contrary 
to the vote of the people, which had decreed that Strombichidés 
and his companions should be tried before a dikastery of two thou- 
sand citizens.! But the dikastery, as well as all the other dem- 
ocratical institutions, were now abrogated, and no judicial body 
was left except the newly constituted senate. Even to that sen- 
ate, though composed of their own partisans, the Thirty did not 
choose to intrust the trial of the prisoners, with that secrecy of 
voting which was well known at Athens to be essential to the 
free and genuine expression of sentiment. "Whenever prisoners 
were tried, the Thirty were themselves present in the senate- 
house, sitting on the benches previously occupied by the pry- 
tanes: two tables were placed before them, one: signifying con- - 
demnation, the other, acquittal ; and each senator was required 
to deposit his pebble openly before them, either on one or on the 
other.2 It was not merely judgment by the senate, but judgment 
by the senate under pressure and intimidation by the all-power- 
ful Thirty. It seems probable that neither any semblance of 
defence, nor any exculpatory witnesses, were allowed; but even 
if such formalities were not wholly dispensed with, it is certain 
that there was no real trial, and that condemnation was assured 
beforehand. Among the great numbers whom the Thirty brought 
before the senate, not a single man was acquitted except the in- 
former Agoratus, who was brought to trial as an accomplice 


~ along with Strombichidés and his companions, but was liberated 





1 Lysias cont. Agorat. s. 38. 3 Lysias cont. Agorat. s. 40. 
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in recompense for the information which he had given against 
them.! The statement of Isokratés, Lysias, and others — that 
the victims of the Thirty, even when brought before the senate, 
were put to death untried — is authentic and trustworthy: many 
were even put to death by simple order from the Thirty them- 
selves, without any cognizance of the senate.® 

In regard to the persons first brought to trial, however, — 
whether we consider them, as Xenophon intimates, to have been 
notorious evil-doers, or to have been innocent sufferers by the 
reactionary vengeance of returning oligarchical exiles, as was the 
case certainly with Strombichidés and the officers accused along 
with him, — there was little necessity for any constraint on the 
part of the Thirty over the senate. That body itself partook of 
the sentiment which dictated the condemnation, and acted as a 
willing instrument; while the Thirty themselves were unanimous, 
Theramenés being even more zealous than Kritias in these exe 
cutions, to demonstrate his sincere antipathy towards the extinct 
democracy.5 As yet too, since all the persons condemned, justly 
or unjustly, had been marked politicians, so, all other citizens 
who had taken no conspicuous part in politics, even if they dis- 
approved of the condemnations, had not been led to conceive any 
apprehension of the like fate for themselves. Here, then, The- 
ramenés, and along with him a portion of the Thirty as well as of 
the senate, were inclined to pause. While enough had been done 
to satiate their antipathies, by the death of the most obnoxious 
. leaders of the democracy, they at the same time conceived the 
oligarchical government to be securely established, and contended 
that farther bloodshed would only endanger its stability, by 
spreading alarm, multiplying enemies, and alienating friends as 
well as neutrals. 

But these were not the views either of Kritias or of the Thirty 
generally, who surveyed their position with eyes very different 
from the unstable and cunning Theramenés, and who had brought 





' Lysias cont. Agorat. s. 41. 

* Lysias cont. Eratosth. s. 18; Xenoph. Hellen. ii, $, 51; Isokrat. Orat, 
xx, cont. Lochit. s. 15, p. $97. 

S Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 8, 12, 28, 88. Adrd¢ (Theramenés) wpadcora 
sEopugaag nuas, rolg mporas brayopévors b¢ Hude diany éxiridévat, ete, 
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with them from exile a long arrear of vengeance yet to be sp. 
peased. Kritias knew well that the numerous population of 
Athens were devotedly attached, and had good reason to be 
attached, to their democracy ; that the existing government had 
been imposed upon them by force, and could only be upheld by 
force ; that its friends were a narrow minority, incapable of sus- 
taining it against the multitude around them, all armed ; that 
there were still many formidable enemies to be got rid of, so that 
it was indispensable to invoke the aid of a permanent Lacede- 
monian garrison in Athens, as the only condition not only of their 
stability as a government, but even of their personal safety. In 
spite of the opposition of Theramenés, Aéschinés and Aristotelés, 
two among the Thirty, were despatched to Sparta to solicit aid 
from Lysander ; who procured for them a Lacedzemonian garri- 
son under Kallibius as harmost; which they engaged to maintain 
without any cost to Sparta, until their government should be con- 
firmed by putting the evil-doers out of the way.! Kallibius was 
not only installed as master of the acropolis, — full as it was of 
the mementos of Athenian glory, — but was farther so caressed 
and won over by the Thirty, that he lent himself to everything 
which they asked. They had thus a Lacedemonian military 
force constantly at their command, besides an organized band of 
youthful satellites and assassins, ready for any deeds of violence; 
and they proceeded to seize and put to death many citizens, who 
were so distinguished for their courage and patriotism, as to be 
likely to serve as leaders to the public discontent. Several of 
the best men in Athens thus successively perished, while Thrasy- 
bulus, Anytus, and many others, fearing a similar fate, fled out 
of Attica, leaving their property to be, confiscated and appro- 
priated by the oligarchs ; 2 who passed a decree of exile against 
them in their absence, as well as against Alkibiadés.3 


' Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 13. ¢ 6) rode rovypode éxroddv rorncdpmevor 
KQTACTHOALYTO THY TOALTELaY. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 15, 23, 42; Isokrat. cont. Kallimach. Or. xviii, 8. 
30, p. 375. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 42; ii, 4,14. of d2 nad oby Srwg adcxodyrec, GAA 
ob Exidnpoivres Epvyadetoueda, etc. 

Isokratés, Orat. xvi, De Bigis, s. 46, p. 355. 
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These successive acts of vengeance and violence were warmly 
opposed by Theramenés, both in the council of Thirty and in the 
senate. The persons hitherto executed, he said, had deserved 
their death, because they were not merely noted politicians under 
the democracy, but also persons of marked hostility to oligarchi- 
cal men. But to inflict the same fate on others, who had mani- 
fested no such hostility, simply because they had enjoyed influence 
under the democracy, would be unjust: “Even you and I (he 
reminded Kritias) have both said and done many things for the 
sake of popularity.” But Kritias replied: “We cannot afford 
to be scrupulous ; we are, engaged in a scheme of aggressive am- 
bition, and must get rid of those who are best able to hinder us. 
Though we are Thirty in number, and not one, our government 
is not the less a despotism, and must be guarded by the same 
jealous precautions. If you think otherwise, you must be simple- 
minded indeed.” Such were the sentiments which animated 
the majority of the Thirty, not less than Kritias, and which 
prompted them to an endless string of seizures and executions. 
It was not merely the less obnoxious democratical politicians 
who became their victims, but men of courage, wealth, and 
station, in every vein of political feeling: even oligarchical men, 
the best and most high-principled of that party, shared the same 
fate. Among the most distinguished sufferers were, Lykurgus,! 
belonging to one of the most eminent sacred gentes in the state; 
a wealthy man named Antiphon, who had devoted his fortune 
to the public service with exemplary patriotism during the last 
years of the war, and had furnished two well-equipped triremes 
at his own cost; Leon, of Salamis; and even Nikeratus, son of 
Nikias, who had perished at Syracuse ; a man who inherited from 
his father not only a large fortune, but a known repugnance to 
democratical politics, together with his uncle Eukratés, brother 
of the same Nikias.2 These were only a few among the numer- 
ous victims, who were seized, pronounced to be guilty by the 
senate or by the Thirty themselves, handed over to Satyrus and 
the Eleven, and condemned to perish by the customary draught 
of hemlock. 





1 Plutarch, Vit. x, Orator. p. 838. 
3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 8, 39-41; Lysias, Orat. xviii, De Bonis Nici Fra- 
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The circumstances accompanying the seizure of Leon deserve 
particular notice. In putting to death him and the other victims, 
the Thirty had several objects in view, all tending to the stability 
of their dominion. First, they thus got rid of citizens generally 
known and esteemed, whose abhorrence they knew themselves to 
deserve, and whom they feared as likely to head the public senti- 
ment against them. Secondly, the property of these victims, all 
of whom were rich, was seized along with their persons, and 
was employed to pay the satellites whose agency was indispensable 
for such violences, especially Kallibius and the Lacedzmonian 
hoplites in the acropolis. But, besides murder and spoliation, 
the Thirty had a farther purpose, if possible, yet more nefarious. 
In the work of seizing their victims, they not only employed 
the hands of these paid satellites, but also sent along with them 
citizens of station and respectability, whom they constrained by 
threats and intimidation to lend their personal aid in a service so 
thoroughly odious. By such participation, these citizens became 
compromised and imbrued in crime, and as it were, consenting par- 
ties in the public eye to all the projects of the Thirty ;! exposed to 
the same general hatred as the latter, and interested for their 
own safety in maintaining the existing dominion. Pursuant to 
their general plan of implicating unwilling citizens in their mis- 
deeds, the Thirty sent for five citizens to the tholus, or govern- 
ment-house, and ordered them, with terrible menaces, to cross over 
to Salamis and bring back Leon as prisoner. Four out of the five 
obeyed; the fifth was the philosopher Sokratés, who refused all 
concurrence and returned to his own house, while the other four 





1 Plato, Apol. Sokratés, c. 20, p.82. ’Emecdy d2 dAsyapyia tyévero, of 
TplakovrTa ad petareppapevot pe néurrov abrov ele tiv Yédov npocéragay 
‘dyayeiv éx Ladauivoc Aéovta tov Larauinov, iv adrodavor ola dh vai 
dAnrote Exetvoe woadaoic npocérartoyv, BovAdpevoe wc 
nAetorouvg dvanwaAjoate altriar. 

Isokrat. cont. Kallimach. Or. xviii, sect. 23, p. 374. éviowg xa? mpocératrov 
 €Sauapravery, Compare also Lysias, Or. xii, cont. Eratosth. sect. 32. 

We learn, from Andokidés de Myster. sect. 94, that Melétus was one of 
the parties who actually arrested Leon, and brought him up for condemna 
tion. It is not probable that this was the same person who afterwards 
accused Sokratés. It may possibly have been his father, who boro the same 
name ; but there is nothing to determine the point. 
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went to Salamis and took part in the seizure of Leon. Though 
he thus braved all the wrath of the Thirty, it appears that they 
thought it expedient to leave him untouched. But the fact that 
they singled him out for such an atrocity, —an old man of tried 
virtue, both private and public, and intellectually commanding, 
though at the same time intellectually unpopular, — shows to 
what an extent they carried their system of forcing unwilling 
participants ; while the farther circumstance, that he was the only 
person who had the courage to refuse, among four others who 
yielded to intimidation, shows that the policy was for the moat 
part successful.1 The inflexible resistance of Sokratés on this 
occasion, stands as a worthy parallel to his conduct as prytanis in 
the public assembly held on the conduct of the generals after 
the battle of Arginuse, described in the preceding chapter, 
wherein he obstinately refused to concur in putting an illegal 
question. 

Such multiplied cases of execution and spoliation naturally 
filled the city with surprise, indignation, and terror. Groups of 
malcontents got together, and exiles became more and more 
numerous. All these circumstances furnished ample material for 
the vehement opposition of Theramenés, and tended to increase 
his party: not indeed among the Thirty themselves, but to a cer- 
tain extent in the senate, and still more among the body of the 
citizens. He warned his colleagues that they were incurring 
daily an increased amount of public odium, and that their govern- 
ment could not possibly stand, unless they admitted into partner- 
ship an adequate number of citizens, with a direct interest in its 
maintenance. He proposed that all those competent, by their 
property, to serve the state either on horseback or with heavy 
armor, should be constituted citizens; leaving all the poorer 
freemen, a far larger number, still disfranchised.* Kritias and 


? Plato, Apol. Sokrat. ut sup.; Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 9-23. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3,17, 19, 48. From sect. 48, we see that Theram: 
enés actually made this proposition: 1rd pévrot ody Toi¢ duvapétvots xa? 
pe Irrav kai per’ doriduy Ogedeiv tHv Twodireiay, TpdcS9ev dptoroyv 
Hyotpny elvat, nat viv ob peraBardAoua, 

This proposition, made by Theramenés and rejected by the Thirty, 
explains the comment which he afterwards made, when they drew up their 
special catalogue or roll of three thousand; which comment otherwise av 
pears unsuitable 
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the Thirty rejected this proposition; being doubtless convinced 
——as the Four Hundred had felt seven years before, when 
Theramenés demanded of them to convert their fictitious total 
of Five Thousand into a real list of as many living persons 
—that “to enroll so great a number of partners, was tanta- 
mount to a downright democracy.”2 But they were at the same 
time not insensible to the soundness of his advice: moreover, they 
began to be afraid of him personally, and to suspect that he was 
likely to take the lead in a popular opposition against them, as he 
had previously done against his colleagues of the Four Hundred. 
They therefore resolved to comply in part with his recommenda- 
tions, and accordingly prepared a list of three thousand persons 
to be invested with the political franchise; chosen, as much as 
possible, from their own known partisans and from oligarchical citi- 
zens. Besides this body, they also counted on the adherence of 
the horsemen, among the wealthiest citizens of the state. These 
horsemen, or knights, taking them as a class,—the thousand 
good men of Athens, whose virtues Aristophanés sets forth in 
hostile antithesis to the alleged demagogic vices of Kleon, 
— remained steady supporters of the Thirty, throughout all the 
enormities of their career.2 What privileges or functions were 
assigned to the chosen three thousand, we do not hear, except 
that they could not be condemned without the warrant of the 
senate, while any other Athenian might be put to death by the 
simple fiat of the Thirty.3 

A body .of partners thus chosen —not merely of fixed number, 
but of picked oligarchical sentiments — was by no means the 
addition which Theramenés desired. While he commented on the 
folly of supposing that there was any charm in the number three 
thousand, as if it embodied all the merit of the city, and nothing 
else but merit, he admonished them that it was still insufficient for 
their defence; their rule was one of pure force, and yet inferior 
in force to those over whom it was exercised. Again the Thirty 
acted upon his admonition, but in a way very different from 
that which he contemplated. They proclaimed a general muster 





1 Thucyd. viii, 89-92. 7d piv xaraorjoat perdyoue Tooobrorn, avTixpi¢ ay 
dauov iyobuevot. 
_ ™ Kenoph. Hellen. ii, 8, .8,19; ii, 4,2, 8,24. * Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 51. 
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and examination of arms to all the hoplites in Athens. The Three 
Thousand were drawn up in arms all together in the market- 
place; but the remaining hoplites were disseminated in small 
scattered companies and in different places. After the review 
was over, these scattered companies went home to their meal, 
leaving their arms piled at the various places of muster. But 
the adherents of the Thirty, having been forewarned and kept 
together, were sent at the proper moment, along with the Lace- 
dzmonian mercenaries, to seize the deserted arms, which were 
deposited under the custody of Kallibius in the acropolis. All the 
hoplites in Athens, except the Three Thousand and the remaining 
adherents of the Thirty, were disarmed by this crafty manceuvre, 
in spite of the fruitless remonstrance of Theramenés.! 

Kritias and his colleagues, now relieved from all fear either of 
Theramenés, or of any other internal opposition, gave loose, more 
unsparingly than ever, to their malevolence and rapacity, put- 
ting to death both many of their private enemies, and many rich 
victims for the purpose of spoliation. A list of suspected persons 
was drawn up, in which each of their adherents was allowed to 
‘insert such names as he chose, and from which the victi:ns were 
generally taken.2 Among informers, who thus gave in names for 
destruction, Batrachus and Atschylidés? stood conspicuous. The 
thirst of Kritias for plunder, as well as for bloodshed, only in- 
creased by gratification ;4 and it was not merely to pay their 
mercenaries, but also to enrich themselves separately, that the 
Thirty stretched everywhere their murderous agency, which now 
mowed down metics as well as citizens. Theognis and Peison, 
two of the Thirty, affirmed that many of these metics were hostile 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3,20, 41; compare Lysias, Orat. xii, cont. Eratosth. 
sect. 41. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3,21; Isokratés adv. Euthynum, sect. 5, p. 401; 
Isokratés cont. Kallimach. sect. 23, p. 875; Lysias, Or. xxv, Aju. Kara, 
"AoA. sect. 21, p. 173. 

The two passages of Isokratés sufficiently designate what this list, or cara- 
Aoyos, must have been; but the name by which he calls it —6é petra Avodydpov 
(or [Lecoavdpov) xardAoyog — is not easy to explain. 

* Lysias, Orat. vi, cont. Andokid. sect. 46 ; Or. xii, cont. Eratosth. sect. 49, 

‘ Xenoph. Memor. i, 2,12. Kpzriag piv yap Trav év TH dAcyapyig Tavres 
wAenricrarés Te kai 3tatdrarog éyévero, ete. 
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to the oligarchy, besides being opulent men ; and the resolution 
was adopted that each of the rulers should single out any of these 
victims that he pleased, for execution and pillage; care being 
taken to include a few poor persons in the seizure, so that the real 
purpose of the spoilers might be faintly disguised. 

It was in execution of this scheme that the orator Lysias and 
his brother Polemarchus were both taken into custody. Both were 
metics, wealthy men, and engaged in a manufactory of shields, 
wherein they employed a hundred and twenty slaves. Theognis 
and Peison, with some others, seized Lysias in his house, while 
entertaining some friends at dinner ;. and having driven away his 
guests, left him under the guard of Peison, while the attendants 
went off to register and appropriate his valuable slaves. Lysias 
tried to prevail on Peison to accept a bribe and let him escape ; 
which the latter at first promised to do, and having thus obtained 
access to the money-chest of the prisoner, laid hands upon all its 
contents, amounting to between three and four talents. In vain 
did Lysias implore that a trifle might.be left for his necessary 
subsistence ; the only answer vouchsafed was, that he might think 
himself fortunate if he escaped with life. He was then conveyed 
to the house of a person named Damnippus, where Theognis 
already was, having other prisoners in charge. At the earnest 
entreaty of Lysias, Damnippus tried to induce Theognis to con- 
nive at his escape, on consideration of a handsome bribe; but 
while this conversation was going on, the prisoner availed himself 
of an unguarded moment to get off through the back door, which 
fortunately was open, together with two other doors through 
which it was necessary to pass. Having first obtained refuge in 
the house of a friend in Peirzus, he took boat during the ensuing 
night for Megara. Polemarchus, less fortunate, was seized in the 
street by Eratosthenés, one of the Thirty, and immediately lodged 
in the prison, where the fatal draught of hemlock was adminis- 
tered to him, without delay, without trial, and without liberty of 
defence. While his house was plundered of a large stock of gold, 
silver, furniture, and rich ornaments; while the golden earrings 
were torn from the ears of his wife ;.and while seven hundred 
shields, with a hundred and twenty slaves, were confiscated, 
together with the workshop and the two dwelling-houses; the 
Thirty would not allow even a decent funeral to the deceased, but 
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caused his body to be carried away on a hired bier from the 
prison, with covering and a few scanty appurtenances suppiied 
by the sympathy of private friends.! 

Amidst such atrocities, increasing in number and turned more 
and more to shameless robbery, the party of Theramenés daily 
gained ground, even in the senate; many of whose members 
profited nothing by satiating the private cupidity of the Thirty, 
and began to be weary of so revolting a system, as well as alarmed 
at the host of enemies which they were raising up. In proposing 
the late seizure of the metics, the Thirty had desired Theramenés 
to make choice of any victim among that class, to be destroyed 
and plundered for his own personal benefit. But he rejected the 
suggestion emphatically, denouncing the enormity of the measure 
in the indignant terms which it deserved. So much was the 
antipathy of Kritias and the majority of the Thirty against him, 
already acrimonious from the effects of a long course of opposi- 
tion, exasperated by this refusal; so much did they fear the 
consequences of incurring the obloquy of such measures for them- 
selves, while Theramenés enjoyed all the credit of opposing them ; 
so satisfied were they that their government could not stand with 
this dissension among its own members; that they resolved to de- 
stroy him at all cost. Having canvassed as many of the senators 
as they could, to persuade them that Theramenés was conspiring 
against the oligarchy, they. caused the most daring of their satel- 
lites to attend one day in the senate-house, close to the railing 
which fenced in the senators, with daggers concealed under their 
garments. So soon as Theramenés appeared, Kritias rose and 
denounced him to the senate as a public enemy, in an harangue 
which Xenophon gives at considerable length, and which is so full 
of instructive evidence, as to Greek political feeling, that I here 
extract the main points in abridgment : — 

“Tf any of you imagine, senators, that more people are perishing 
than the occasion requires, reflect, that this happens everywhere 
in a time of revolution, and that it must especially happen in the 





1 Lysias, Or. xii, cont. Eratosthen. sects. 8,21. Lysias prosecuted Eratos- 
thenés before the dikastery some years afterwards, as having caused the death 
of Polemarchus. The foregoing details are found in the oration, spoken as 
well as composed by himself. ie 
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establishment of an oligarchy at Athens, the most populous city 
in Greece, and where the population has been longest accus- 
tomed to freedom. You know as well as we do, that democracy is to 
both of us an intolerable government, as well as incompatible 
with all steady adherence to our protectors, the Lacedzmonians. 
It is under their auspices that we are establishing the present 
oligarchy, and that we destroy, as far as we can, every man who 
stands in the way of it; which becomes most of all indispensable, 
if such a man be found among our own body. Here stands the 
man, Theramenés, whom we now denounce to you as your foe 
not less than ours. That such is the fact, is plain from his un- 
measured censures on our proceedings, from the difficulties which 
he throws in our way whenever we want to despatch any of the 
demagogues. Had such been his policy from the beginning, he 
would indeed have been our enemy, yet we could not with justice 
have proclaimed him a villain. But it is he who first originated 
the alliance which binds us to Sparta, who struck the first blow 
at the democracy, who chiefly instigated us to put to death the 
first batch of accused persons; and now, when you as well as we 
have thus incurred the manifest hatred of the people, he turns 
round and quarrels with our proceedings in order to insure his 
own safety, and leave us to pay the penalty. He must be dealt 
with not only as an enemy, but as a traitor, to you as well as to 
us; a traitor in the grain, as his whole life proves. Though he 
enjoyed, through his father Agnon, a station of honor under the 
democracy, he was foremost in subverting it, and setting up the 
Four Hundred; the moment he saw that oligarchy beset with 
difficulties, he was the first to put himself at the head of the 
people against them; always ready for change in both directions, 
and a willing accomplice in those executions which changes cf 
government bring with them. It is he, too, who— having been 
ordered by the generals after the battle of Argjnusz to pick up 
the men on the disabled ships, and having neglected the task — 
accused and brought to execution his superiors, in order to get 
himself out of danger. He has well earned his surname of The 
Buskin, fitting both legs, but constant to neither; he has shown 
himself reckless both of honor and friendship, looking to nothing 
but his own selfish advancement ; and it is for us now to guard 
against his doublings, in order that he may not play us the same 
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trick. We cite him before you as a conspirator and a traitor, 
against you as well as against us. Look to your own safety, and 
not to his. For depend upon it, that if you let him off, you will 
hold out powerful encouragement to your worst enemies; while 
if you condemn him, you will crush their best hopes, both within 
and without the city.” 

Theramenés was probably not wholly unprepared for some 
such attack as this. At any rate, he rose up to reply to it at 
once : — 

“ First of all, senators, I shall touch upon the charge against me 
which Kritias mentioned last, the charge of having accused and 
brought to execution the generals. It was not I who began the 
accusation against them, but they who began it against me. They 
aid, that they had ordered me upon the duty, and that I had 
neglected it; my defence was, that the duty could not be executed, 
in consequence of the storm; the people believed and exonerated 
me, but the generals were rightfully condemned on their own 
accusation, because they said that the duty might have been per- 
formed, while yet it had remained unperformed. I donot wonder, 
indeed, that Kritias has told these falsehoods against me; for at 
the time when this affair happened, he was an exile in Thessaly, 
employed in raising up a democracy, and arming the penestz 
against their masters. Heaven grant that nothing of what he per- 
petrated there may occur at Athens! I agree with Kritias, indeed, 
_ that, whoever wishes to cut short your government, and strength- 
ens those who conspire against you, deserves justly the severest 
punishment. But to whom does this charge best apply? To him, 
orto me? Look at the behavior of each of us, and then judge for 
yourselves. At first, we were all agreed, so far as the condemna- 
tion of the known and obnoxious demagogues. But when Kritias 
and his friends began to seize men of station and dignity, then it 
was that I began to oppose them. I knew that the seizure of men 
like Leon, Nikias, and Antiphon, would make the best men in the 
city your enemies. I opposed the execution of the metics, well 
aware that all that body would be alienated. I opposed the dis- 
arming of the citizens, and the hiring of foreign guards. And 
when I saw, that enemies at. home and exiles abroad were multi- 
plying against you, I dissuaded you from banishing Thrasybulus 
and Anytus, whereby you only furnished the exiles with compe- 
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tent leaders. ‘The man who gives you this advice, and gives it 
you openly, is he a traitor, or is he not rather a genuine friend ? 
It is you and your supporters, Kritias, who, by your murders and 
robberies, strengthen the enemies of the government and betray 
your friends. Depend upon it, that Thrasybulus and Anytus are 
much better pleased with your policy than they would be with 
mine. You accuse me of having betrayed the Four Hundred ; 
but I did not desert them until they were themselves on the point 
of betraying Athens to her enemies. You cailme The Buskin, 
as trying to fit both parties. But what am I to call you, who fit . 
neither of them? who, under the democracy, were the most 
violent hater of the people, and who, under the oligarchy, have 
become equally violent as a hater of oligarchical merit? I am, 
and always have been, Kritias, an enemy both to extreme democ- 
racy and to oligarchical tyranny. I desire to constitute our 
political community out of those who can serve it on horseback 
and with heavy armor; I have proposed this once, and I still 
stand to it. I side not either with democrats or despots, to the 
exclusion of the dignified citizens. Prove that I am now, or ever 
have been, guilty of such crime, and I shall confess myself 
deserving of ignominious death.” 

This reply of Theramenés was received with such a shont of 
applause by the majority of the senate, as showed that they were 
resolved to acquit him. To the fierce antipathies of the mortified 
Kritias, the idea of failure was intolerable; indeed, he had now 
carried his hostility to such a point, that the acquittal of his ene- 
my would have been his own ruin. After exchanging a few words 
with the Thirty, he retired for a few moments, and directed the 
Eleven with the body of armed satellites to press close on the 
railing whereby the senators were fenced round, — while the court 
before the senate-house was filled with the mercenary hoplites. 
Having thus got his force in hand, Kritias returned and again 
addressed the senate: “ Senators (said he), I think it the duty of 
a good president, when he sees his friends around him duped, not 
to let them follow their own counsel. This is what I am now 
going to do; indeed, these men, whom you see pressing upon us 
from without, tell us plainly that they will not tolerate the acquit- 
tal of one manifestly working to the ruin of the oligarchy. It is 
an article of our new constitution, that no man of the select Three 
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Thousand shall be condemned without your vote; but that any 
man not included in that list may be condemned by the Thirty. 
Now I take upon me, with the concurrence of all my colleagues, 
to strike this Theramenés out of that list; and we, by our author- 
ity, condemn him to death.” 

Though Theramenés had already been twice concerned in put- 
ting down the democracy, yet such was the habit of all Athenians 
to look for protection from constitutional forms, that he probably 
accounted himself safe under the favorable verdict of the senate, 
and was not prepared for the monstrous and despotic sentence 
which he now heard from his enemy. He sprang at once to the 
senatorial hearth, — the altar and sanctuary in the interior of the 
senate-house, — and exclaimed: “TI too, senators, stand ‘as your 
suppliant, asking only for bare justice. Let it be not in the 
power of Kritias to strike out me or any other man whom he 
chooses ; let my sentence as well as yours be passed according to 
the law which these Thirty have themselves prepared. I know 
but too well, that this altar will be of no avail to me as a defence ; 
but I shall at least make it plain, that these men are as impious 
towards the gods as they are nefarious towards men. As for you, 
worthy senators, I wonder that you will not stand forward for 
your own personal safety; since you must be well aware, that 
your own names may be struck out of the Three Thousand just 
as easily as mine.” 

But the senate remained passive and stupefied by fear, in spite 
of these moving words, which perhaps were not perfectly heard, 
since it could not be the design of Kritias to permit his enemy to 
speak a second time. It was probably while Theramenés was 
yet speaking; that the loud voice of the herald was heard, calling 
the Eleven to come forward and take him into custody. The 
Eleven advanced into the senate, headed by their brutal chief 
Satyrus, and followed by their usual attendants. They went 
straight up to the altar, from whence Satyrus, aided by the attend- 
ants, dragged him by main force, while Kritias said to them: 
“We hand over to you this man Theramenés, condemned accord- 
ing to the law. Seize him, carry him off to prison, and there do 
the needful.” Upon this, Theramenés was dragged out of the 
senate-house and carried in custody through the market-place, 
exclaiming with a loud voice against the atrocious treatment 
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which he was suffering. “ Hold your tongue (said Satyrus to him), 
or you will suffer for it.” “ And if I do hold my tongue (replied 
Theramenés), shall not 1 suffer for it also?” 

He was conveyed to prison, where the usual draught of 
hemlock was speedily administered. After he had swallowed it, 
there remained a drop at the bottom of the cup, which he jerked 
out on the floor (according to the playful convivial practice called 
the Kottabus, which was supposed to furnish an omen by its 
sound in falling, and after which the person who had just drank 
handed the goblet to the guest whose turn came next) : “ Let this 
(said he) be for the gentle Kritias.”1 

The scene just described, which ended in the execution of 
Theramenés, is one of the most striking and tragical in ancient 
history; in spite of the bald and meagre way in which it is 
recounted by Xenophon, who has thrown all the interest into the 
two speeches. The atrocious injustice by which Theramenés 
perished, as well as the courage and self-possession which he 
displayed at the moment of danger, and his cheerfulness even in. 
the prison, not inferior to that of Sokratés three years afterwards, 
naturally enlist the warmest sympathies of the reader in his 
favor, and have tended to exalt the: positive estimation of his 
character. During the years immediately succeeding the restora- 
tion of the democracy,? he was extolled and pitied as one of the 
first martyrs to oligarchical violence: later authors went so far 
as to number him among the chosen pupils of Sokratés3 But 

1 Xenoph. Hellen ii, 3, 56. 

* See Lysias, Or. xii, cont. Eratosth. s. 66. 

5 Diodor. xiv, 5. Diodorus tells us that Sokratés and two of his friends 
were the only persons who stood forward to protect Theramenés, when 
Satyrus was dragging him from the altar. Plutarch (Vit. x, Orat. p. 836) 
ascribes the same act of generous forwardness to Jsokratés. There is no 
good ground for believing it, either of one or of the other. None but sen- 
ators were present; and as this senate had been chosen by the Thirty, it is 
not likely that either Sokratés or Isokratés were among its members. If 
Sokratés had been a member of it, the fact would have been noticed and 
brought out in connection with his subsequent trial. 

The manner in which Plutarch (Consolat. ad Apollon. c. 6, p. 105) states 
the death of Theramenés, that he was “tortured to death” by the Thirty, 
is an instance of his loose speaking. 

Compare Cicero about the death of Theramenés (Tuscul. Disp. i, 40, 96). 
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though Theramenés here became the victim of a much worse 
man than himself, it will not for that reason be proper to accord 
to him our admiration, which his own conduct will not at all 
be found to deserve. The reproaches of Kritias against him, 
founded on his conduct during the previous conspiracy of the 
. Four Hundred, were in the main well founded. After having 
been one of the foremost originators of that conspiracy, he 
deserted his comrades as soon as he saw that it was likely to fail ; 
and Kritias had doubtless present to his mind the fate of Anti- 
phon, who had been condemned and executed under the accusa- 
tion of Theramenés, together with a reasonable conviction that 
the latter would again turn against his colleagues in the same 
manner, if circumstances should encourage him to doso. Nor 
was Kritias wrong in denouncing the perfidy of Theramenés with 
regard to the generals after the battle of Arginuse, the death 
of whom he was partly instrumental in bringing about, though 
only as an auxiliary cause, and not with that extreme stretch of 
nefarious stratagem, which Xenophon and others have imputed 
to him. He was a selfish, cunning, and faithless man, — ready to 
enter into conspiracies, yet never foreseeing their consequences, 
—and breaking faith to the ruin of colleagues whom he had first 
encouraged, when he found them more consistent and thorough- 
going in crime than himself.! 

Such high-handed violence, by Kritias and the majority of the 
Thirty, — carried though, even against a member of their own 
Board, by intimidation of the senate, —left a feeling of disgust 
and dissension among their own partisans from which their 
power never recovered. Its immediate effect, however, was to 
render them, apparently, and in their own estimation, more 
powerful than ever. All open manifestation of dissent being now 
silenced, they proceeded to the uttermost limits of cruel and 
licentious tyranny. They made proclamation, that every one not 
included in the list of Three ‘Thousand, should depart without the 


His admiration for the manner of death of Theramenés doubtless contrib- 
uted to make him rank that Athenian with Themistoklés and Periklés (De 
Orat. iii, 16, 59). 

1 The epithets applied by Aristophanés to Theramenés (Ran. 541-966) 
coincide pretty exactly with those in the speech just noticed, which Xeno- 
phon ascribes to Kritias against bim. 
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walls, in order that they might be undisturbed masters within the 
city, a policy before resorted to by Periander of Corinth and 
other Grecian despots.! The numerous fugitives expelled by 
this order, distributed themselves partly in Peirseus, partly in 
the various demes of Attica. Both in one and the other, how- 
ever, they were seized by order of the Thirty, and many of them 
put to death, in order that their substance and lands might be 
appropriated either by the Thirty themselves, or by some favored 
partisan.? The denunciations of Batrachus, Aéschylidés, and 
other delators, became more numerous than ever, in order to 
obtain the seizure and execution of their private enemies; and 
the oligarchy were willing to purchase any new adherent by thus 
gratifying his antipathies or his rapacity.3 The subsequent 
orators affirmed that more than fifteen hundred victims were 
put to death without trial by the Thirty ;4.on this numerical 
estimate little stress is to be laid, but the total was doubtless 
prodigious. It became more and more plain that no man was 
safe in Attica; so that Athenian emigrants, many in great poverty 
and destitution, were multiplied throughout the neighboring terri- 
tories, —in Megara, Thebes, Orépus, Chalkis, Argos, etc.5 It 
was not everywhere that these distressed persons could obtain 
reception ; for the Lacedsemonian government, at the instance of 
the Thirty, issued an edict prohibiting all the members of their 
confederacy from harboring fugitive Athenians; an edict which 
these cities generously disobeyed,® though probably the smaller 
Peloponnesian cities complied. Without doubt, this decree was 





' Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 1; Lysias, Orat. xii, cont. Eratosth. s. 97; Orat. 
XXxi, cont. Philon. s. 8, 9 ; Herakleid. Pontic. c. 5; Diogen. Laert. i, 98. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. 1. c. Hyov dé & tov ywpiwr, iv’ abrot nat of pidoc rode 
TobTwr dypode Eyorey’ pevydvtav d2 é¢ tov Tletpaia, cat tvredSev roAAodc 
dyovrec évéxAnoav Méyapa xat O7nBac rHv broywpobvTur. 

* Lysias, Or. xii, cont. Eratosth. s. 49; Or. xxv, Democrat. Subvers. 
Apolog. s. 20; Or. xxvi, cont. Evandr. s. 23. 

“ Aischinés, Fals. Legat. c. 24, p. 266, and cont. Ktesiph. c. 86, p. 455; 
Isokratés, Or. iv, Panegyr. 8. 181; Or. vii, Areopag. s. 76. 

° Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 1; Diodor. xiv, 6; Lysias, Or. xxiv, s. 28; Or. 
Xxxi, cont. Philon. s. 10. 

© Lysias, Or. xii, cont. Eratosth. sects. 98,99: mravrayodey éxanpuTropevos: 
Plutarch, Lysand. c. 99; Diodor. xiv, 6; Demosth. de Rhod. Libert. c. 10. 
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procured by Lysander, while his influence still continued unim- 
paired. 

But it was not only against the lives, properties, and liberties 
of Athenian citizens that the Thirty made war. They were not 
less solicitous to extinguish the intellectual force and education 
of the city; a project so perfectly in harmony both with the 
sentiment and practice of Sparta, that they counted on the 
support of their foreign allies. Among the ordinances which 
they promulgated was one, expressly forbidding every one! “to 
teach the art of words, if I may be allowed to translate literally 
the Greek expression, which bore a most comprehensive signifi- 
cation, and denoted every intentional communication of logical, 
rhetorical, or argumentative improvement, — of literary criticism 
and composition, — and of command over those political and 
moral topics‘which formed the ordinary theme of discussion. 
Such was the species of instruction which Sokratés and other 
sophists, each in his own way, communicated to the Athenian 
youth. The great foreign sophists, not Athenian, such as 
Prodikus and Protagoras had been,— though perhaps neither 
of these two was now alive,— were doubtless no longer in the 
city, undez the calamitous circumstances which had been weigh- 
ing upon every citizen since the defeat of Aigospotami. But 
there were abundance of native teachers, or sophists, inferior in 
merit to these distinguished names, yet still habitually employed, 
with more or less success, in communicating a species of instruc- 
tion held indispensable to every liberal Athenian. The edict of 
the Thirty was in fact a general suppression of the higher class 


1 Xenoph. Memor. i, 2,31. Kat é» rot¢ vouorg bypawe, Aéywv réyuny pi 

éiddoxecy. — Isokratés, cont. Sophist. Or. xiii, 8.12. ryv waidevow tiv roy 
Abyov. 
- Plutarch (Themistoklés, c. 19) affirms that the Thirty oligarchs, during 
their rule, altered the position of the rostrum in the Pnyx, the place where 
the democratical public assemblies were held: the rostrum had before 
looked towards the sea, but they turned it so as to make it look towards 
the land, because the maritime service and the associations connected with 
it were the chief stimulants of democratical sentiment. This story has 
been often copied and reasserted, as if it were an undoubted fa:t; but 
M. Forchhammer (Topographie von Athen, p. 289, in Kieler, Philol 
Studien. 1841) has shown it to be untrue and even absurd. 

VOL. VIII. Zoe. 
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of teachers or professors, above the rank of the elementary 
teacher of letters, or grammatist. If such an edict could have 
been maintained in force for a generation, combined with the 
other mandates of the Thirty, the city out of which Sophoklés 
and Euripidés had just died, and in which Plato and Isokratés 
were in vigorous age, the former twenty-five, the latter twenty- 
nine, would have been degraded to the intellectual level of the 
meanest community in Greece. It was not uncommon for a 
Grecian despot to suppress all these assemblies wherein youths 
came together forthe purpose of common training, either intel- 
lectual or gymnastie; as well as-the public banquets and clubs, 
or associations, as being dangerous to his authority, and tending 
to elevation of courage, and to a consciousness of political rights 
among the citizens.1 

The enormities of the Thirty had provoked severe comments 
from the philosopher Sokratés, whose life was spent in conversa- 
tion on instructive subjects with those young men who sought his 
society, though he never took money from any pupil. These 
comments had been made known to Kritias and Chariklés, who 
sent for him, reminded him of the prohibitive law, and peremp- 
torily commanded him to abstain for the future from all conversa- 
tion with youths. Sokratés met this order by putting some ques- 
tions to those who gave it, in his usual style of puzzling scrutiny, 
destined to expose the vagueness of the terms; and to draw 
the line, or rather to show that no definite line could be drawn, 
between that which was permitted and that which was forbidden. 
But he soon perceived that his interrogations produced only a 
feeling of disgust and wrath, menacing to his own safety. The 
tyrants ended by repeating their interdict in yet more peremp- 
tory terms, and by giving Sokratés to understand, that they were 
not ignorant of the censures which he had cast upon them.® 

Though our evidence does not enable us to make out the pre- 
cise dates of these various oppressions of the Thirty, yet it seems 
probable that this prohibition of teaching must have been among 
their earlier enactments; at any rate, considerably anterior to 
the death of Theramenés, and the general expulsion out of the 
walls of all except the privileged Three Thousand. Their 


» Aristot. Poli v, 9, 2. * Xenoph. Mamorab. i, 2, 33-39 
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dominion continued, without any armed opposition made to it, for 
about eight months from the capture of Athens by Lysander, that 
is, from about April to December 404 B.c. The measure of 
their iniquity then became full. They had accumulated against 
themselves, both in Attica and among the exiles in the circumja- 
cent territories, suffering and exasperated enemies, while they 
had lost the sympathy of Thebes, Megara, and Corinth, and were 
less heartily supported by Sparta. 

During these important eight months, the general feeling 
throughout Greece had become materially different both towards 
Athens and towards Sparta. At the moment when the long war 
was first brought to a close, fear, antipathy, and vengeance 
against Athens, had been the reigning sentiment, both among the 
confederates of Sparta and among the revolted members of the 
extinct Athenian empire; a sentiment which prevailed among 
them indeed to a greater degree than among the Spartans them- 
selves, who resisted it, and granted to Athens a capitulation at a 
time when many of their allies pressed for the harshest measures. 
To this resolution they were determined partly by the still remgin- 
ing force of ancient sympathy; partly by the odium which would 
have been sure to follow the act of expelling the Athenian popu- 
lation, however it might be talked of beforehand as a meet punish- 
ment; partly too by the policy of Lysander, who contemplated the 
keeping of Athens in the same dependence on Sparta and on him- 
self, and by the same means, as the other outlying cities in which 
he had planted his dekadarchies. 

So soon as Athens was humbled, deprived of her fleet and 
walled port, and rendered innocuous, the great bond of common 
fear which had held the allies to Sparta disappeared; and while 
the paramount antipathy on the part of those allies towards 
Athens gradually died away, a sentiment of jealousy and appre- 
hension of Sparta sprang up in its place, on the part of the 
leading states among them. For such a sentiment there was 
more than one reason. Lysander had brought home not only a. 
large sum of money, but valuable spoils of other kinds, and 
many captive triremes, at the close of the war. As the success 
had been achieved by the joint exertions of all the allies, so the 
fruits of it belonged in equity to all of them jointly, not to Sparta 
alone. The Thebans and Corinthians preferred a formal claim to 
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be allowed to share; and if the other allies abstained from 
openly backing the demand, we may fairly pregume that it was 
not from any different construction of the equity of the case, but 
from fear of offending Sparta. In the testimonial erected by 
Lysander at Delphi, commemorative of the triumph, he had 
included not only his own brazen statue, but that of each com: 
mander of the allied contingents; thus formally admitting the 
allies to share in the honorary results, and tacitly sanctioning 
their claim to the lucrative results also. Nevertheless, the 
demand made by the Thebans and Corinthians was not only 
repelled, but almost resented as.an insult ; especially by Lysander, 
whose influence was at that moment almost omnipotent.! 

That the Lacédemonians should have withheld from the allies a 
share in this money, demonstrates still more the great ascendency 
of Lysander; because there was a considerable party at Sparta 
itself, who protested altogether against the reception of so much 
gold and silver, as contrary to the ordinances of Lykurgus, and 
fatal to the peculiar morality of Sparta. An ancient Spartan, 
Skiraphidas, or Phlogidas, took the lead in calling for exclusive 
adherence to the old Spartan money, heavy iron, difficult to car- 
ry; nor was it without difficulty that Lysander and his friends 
obtained admission for the treasure into Sparta; under special 
proviso, that it should be for the exclusive purposes of the govern- 
ment, and that no private citizen should ever circulate gold or 
silver.2 The existence of such traditionary repugnance among 
the Spartans would have seemed likely to induce them to be just 
towards their allies, since an equitable distribution of the treasure 
would have gone far to remove the difficulty; yet they neverthe- 
less kept it all. : 


1 Justin (vi. 10) mentions the demand thus made and refused. Plutarch 
(Lysand. c. 27) states the demand as having been made by the Thebans 
alone, which I disbelieve. Xenophon, according to the general disorderly 
arrangement of facts in his Hellenika, does not mention the circumstance 
in its proper place, but alludes to it on a subsequent occasion as having 
before occurred (Hellen. iii, 5,5). He also specifies by name no one but 
the Thebans as having actually made the demand; but there is a subsequent 
passage, which shows that not only the Corinthians, but other allies also, 
sympathized in it (iii, 5, 12). 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 17; Plutarch, Institut Lacon. p. 239. 
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But besides this special offence given to the allies, tne conduct 
ef Sparta in other ways showed that she intended to turn the 
victory to her own account. Lysander was at this moment all- 
powerful, playing his own game under the name of Sparta. His 
position was far greater than that of the regent Pausanias had 
been after the victory of Platea; and his talents for making use 
of the position incomparably superior. The magnitude of his 
successes, as well as the eminent ability which he had displayed, 
justified abundant eulogy ; but in his case, the eulogy was car- 
ried to the length of something like worship. Altars were erected 
to him; pans or hymns were composed in his honor; the Ephe- 
sians set up his statue in the temple of their goddess Artemis ; 
and the Samians not only erected a statue to him at Olympia, 
but even altered the name of their great festival, the Herea, to 
Lysandria.! Several contemporary poets —Antilochus, Cheerilus, 
Nikératus, and Antimachus—devoted themselves to sing his 
glories and profit by his rewards. | 

Such excess of flattery was calculated to turn the head even of 
the most virtuous Greek : with Lysander, it had the effect of sub- 
stituting, in place of that assumed smoothness of manner with 
which he began his command, an insulting harshness and arro- 
gance corresponding to the really unmeasured ambition which he 
cherished.? His ambition prompted him to aggrandize Sparta 
separately, without any thought of her allies, in order to exercise 
dominion in her name. He had already established dekadarchies, 
or oligarchies of Ten, in many of the insular and Asiatic cities, 
and an oligarchy of Thirty in Athens; all composed of vehement 
partisans chosen by himself, dependent upon him for support, and 
devoted to his objects. To the eye of an impartial observer in 
Greece, it seemed as if all these cities had been converted into 
dependencies of Sparta, and were intended to be held in that 
condition; under Spartan authority, exercised by and through 
Lysander? Instead of that general freedom which had been 





1 Pausan. vi, 8,6. The Samian oligarchical party owed their recent 
restoration to Lysander. 

2 Plutarch. Lysand. c. 18, 19. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 30. Obra 62 xpoywpobvruv, Ilavoaviac 6 BaotAede 
(of Sparta), ¢9ovpcac Avodydpy #: xarecpyaopévos Taira Gua piv ebdonipep- 
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promised as an incentive to revolt against Athens, a Spartan em- 
pire had been constituted in place of the extinct Athenian, with a 
tribute, amounting to a thousand talents annually, intended to be 
assessed upon the component cities and islands.! Such at least 
was the scheme of Lysander, though it never reached complete 
execution. 

It is easy to see that under such a state of feeling on the part 
of the allies of Sparta, the enormities perpetrated by the Thirty 
at Athens and by the Lysandrian dekadarchies in the other cities, 
would be heard with sympathy for the sufferers, and without that 
strong anti-Athenian sentiment which had reigned a few months 
before. But what was of still greater importance, even at Sparta 
itself, opposition began to spring up against the measures and the 
person of Lysander. Ifthe leading men at Sparta had felt jeal- 
ous even of Brasidas, who offended them only by unparalleled 
success and merit as a commander,? much more would the same 
feeling be aroused against Lysander, who displayed an overween- 
ing insolence, and was worshipped with an ostentatious flattery, 
not inferior to that of Pausanias-after the battle.of Platea. ~-An- 
other Pausanias, son of Pleistoanax, was now king of Sparta, in 
conjunction with Agis. Upon him the feeling of jealousy against 
Lysander told with especial force, as it did afterwards upon Age- 
silaus, the successor of Agis; not unaccompanied probably with 
suspicion, which subsequent events justified, that Lysander was 
aiming at some interference with the regal privileges. Nor is it 
unfair to suppose that Pausanias was animated-by motives more 
patriotic than mere jealousy, and that the rapacious: cruelty, which 
everywhere dishonored the new oligarchies, both shocked his 
better feelings and inspired him with fears for the stability of the 
system. A farther circumstance which weakened the influence 
ee ee ee ee ee 
col, dua dt idiag wotnaotto rag 'ADHvaC, weioac Tay *E@dopev 
Tpeit, &Eayet Gpovpav. Feyveinovto dé nal ol fiupaxos mavrec, wA}v Bowwréy 
kal as oni Obros & EAeyov wév dre ob vouifotev evopxeiv dv orparevoue- 
vot én’ ’ADnvaioue, undévy mapaorovdoyv movotvtag: Expatrroy dé& Taira, 
6re EyiyvwoKkov Aakedatpoviong BovAopévovug THY Tor 
ADnvaiwy yopav olxeiav cal wmroTHy rotncacdar. Com 
pare also iii, 5, 12,13, respecting the sentiments entertained in Greece about 


the conduct of ais ‘Laccdamonians: 
!Diodor, xiv, 10-13. 2 Thucvd. iv 
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of Lysander at Sparta was the annual change of ephors, which 
took place about the end of September or beginning of October. 
Those ephors under whom his grand success and the capture of 
Athens had been consummated, and who had lent themselves en- 
tirely to his views, passed out of office in September 404 B.c., 
and gave place to others more disposed to second Pausanias. 

I remarked, in the preceding chapter, how much more honor- 
able for Sparta, and how much less unfortunate for Athens and 
for the rest of Greece, the close of the Peloponnesian war would 
have been, if Kallikratidas had gained and survived the battle of 
Arginuse, so as to close it then, and to acquire for himself that 
personal ascendency which the victorious general was sure to 
exercise over the numerous rearrangements consequent on peace. 
We see how important the personal character of the general so 
placed was, when we follow the proceedings of Lysander during 
the year after the battle of A%gospotami. His personal views 
were the grand determining circumstance throughout Greece; 
regulating both the measures of Sparta, and the fate of the con- 
quered cities. Throughout the latter, rapacious and cruel oligar- 
chies were organized,—-of Ten in most cities, but of Thirty in 
Athens, — all acting under the power and protection of Sparta, 
but in real subordination to his ambition. Because he happened 
to be under the influence of a selfish thirst for power, the meas- 
ures of Sparta were divested not merely of all Pan-Hellenic spirit, 
but even, to a great degree, of reference to her own confederates, 
and concentrated upon the acquisition of imperial preponder- 
ance for herself. Now if Kallikratidas had been the ascendent 
person at this critical juncture, not only such narrow and baneful 
impulses would have been comparatively inoperative, but the 
leading state would have been made to set the example of recom- 
mending, of organizing, and if necessary, of enforcing arrange- 
ments favorable to Pan-Hellenic brotherhood. Kallikratidas 
would not only have refused to lend himself to dekadarchies 
governing by his force and for his purposes, in the subordinate 
cities, but he would have discountenanced such conspiracies, 
wherever they tended to arise spontaneously. No ruffian like | 
Kritias, no crafty schemer like Theramenés, would have reckoned 
upon his aid as they presumed upon the friendship of Lysander, 
Probably he would have left the government of each city to ita 
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own natural tendencies, oligarchical or democratical ; interfering 
only in special cases of actual and pronounced necessity. Now 
the influence of an ascendent state, employed for such purposes, 
and emphatically discarding all private ends for the accomplish- 
ment of a stable Pan-Liellenic sentiment and fraternity ; employed 
too thus, at a moment when so many of the Greek towns were in 
’ the throes of reorganization, having to take up a new political 
course in reference to the altered circumstances, is an element of 
which the force could hardly have failed to be prodigious as well 
as beneficial. "What degree of positive good might have been 
wrought, by a noble-minded victor under such special circum- 
stances, we cannot presume to affirm in detail. But it would 
have been no mean advantage, to have preserved Greece from 
beholding and feeling such enormous powers in the hands of a 
man like Lysander; through whose management the worst ten- 
dencies of an imperial city were studiously magnified by the exor- 
pitance of individual ambition. It was to him exclusively that 
the Thirty in Athens, and the dekadarchies elsewhere, owed both 
their existence and their means of oppression. 

It has been necessary thus to explain the general changes 
which had gone on in Greece and in Grecian feeling during the 
eight months succeeding the capture of Athens in March 404B.c., 
in order that we may understand the position of the Thirty oli- 
garchs, or Tyrants, at Athens, and of the Athenian population 
both in Attica and in exile, about the beginning of December in 
the same year, the period which we have now reached. We see 
how it was that Thebes, Corinth, and Megara, who in March had 
been the bitterest enemies of the Athenians, had now become 
alienated both from Sparta and from the Lysandrian Thirty, 
whom they viewed as viceroys of Athens for separate Spartan 
benefit. We see how the basis was thus laid of sympathy for the 
suffering exiles who fled from Attica; a feeling which the recital 
of the endless enormities perpetrated by Kritias and his colleagues 
inflamed everyday more and more. We discern at the same time 
_ how the Thirty, while thus incurring enmity both in and out of 
Attica, were at the same time losing the hearty support of Sparta, 
from the decline of Lysander’s influence, and the growing oppo- 
sition of his rivals at home. 


In spite of formal prohibition from Sparta, obtained doubtless 
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ander the influence of Lysander, the Athenian emigrants had 
obtained shelter in all the states bordering on Attica. It was from 
Beotia that they struck the first blow. Thrasybulus, Anytus, 
and Archinus, starting from Thebes with the sympathy of the 
Theban public, and with substantial aid from Ismenias and other 
- wealthy citizens,— at the head of a small band of exiles stated va- 
riously at thirty, sixty, seventy, or somewhat above one hundred 
men,! — seized Phylé, a frontier fortress in the mountains north 
of Attica, lying on the direct road between Athens and Thebes. 
Probably it had no garrison ; for the Thirty, acting in the inter- 
est of Lacedszemonian predominance, had dismantled all the out- 
lying fortresses in Attica ;? so that Thrasybulus accomplished his 
purpose without resistance. The Thirty marched out from Athens 
to attack him, at the head of a powerful force, comprising the 
Lacedzemonian hoplites who formed their guard, the Three Thou- 
sand privileged citizens, and all the knights, or horsemen. Prob- 
ably the small company of Thrasybulus was reinforced by fresh 
accessions of exiles, as soon as he was known to have occupied 
the fort. For by the time that the Thirty with their assailing 
force arrived, he was in condition to repel a vigorous assault 
made by the younger soldiers, with considerable loss to the 
aggressors. 

Disappointed in this direct attack, the Thirty laid plans for 
blockading Phylé, where they knew that there was no stock of 
provisions. But hardly had their operations commenced, when 
a snow-storm fell, so abundant and violent, that they were forced 
to abandon their position and retire to Athens, leaving much 
of their baggage in the hands of the garrison at Phylé. In the 
language of Thrasybulus; this storm was characterized as provi- 
dential, since the weather had been very fine until the moment 
preceding, and since it gave time to receive reinforcements which 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4,2; Diodor. xiv, 32; Pausan. i, 29,3; Lysias, Or. 
xiii, cont. Agorat. sect.84; Justin, v, 9; Auschinés, cont. Ktesiphon, c. 62, 
p. 437 ; Demosth. cont. Timokrat. c. 34, p. 742. Atschinés-allots more than 
one hundred followers to the captors of Phylé. 

The sympathy which the Athenian exiles found at Thebes is attested in 
a fragment of Lysias, ap. Dionys. Hal. Jud. de Lysid, p. 594 (Fragm. 47, 
ed. Bekker). 

- 3 Lysias, Or. xii, cont Eratosth. sect. 41, p. 124. 
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made him seven hundred strong.1 Though the weather was 
such that the Thirty did not choose to keep their main force in 
the neighborhood of Phylé, and perhaps the Three Thousand 
themselves were not sufficiently hearty in the cause to allow it, 
yet they sent their Lacedzmonians and two tribes of Athenian 
horsemen to restrain the excursions of the garrison. This body - 
Thrasybulus contrived to attack by surprise. Descending from 
Phylé by night, he halted within a quarter of a mile of their 
position until a little before daybreak, when the night-watch had 
just broken up,? and when the grooms were making a noise 
in rubbing down the horses. Just at that moment, the hoplites 
from Phylé rushed upon them at a running pace, found every 
man unprepared, and some even in their beds, and dispersed 
them with scarcely any resistance. One hundred and twenty 
boplites and a few horsemen were slain, while abundance of arms 
and stores were captured and carried back to Phylé in triumph? 
News of the defeat was speedily conveyed to the city, from 
whence the remaining horsemen immediately came forth to the 
rescue, but could do nothing more than protect the carrying off 
of the dead. 

This successful engagement sensibly changed the relative situ- 
ation of parties in Attica; encouraging the exiles as much as it 
depressed the Thirty. Even among the partisans of the latter 
at Athens, dissension began to arise; the minority which had 
sympathized with Theramenés, as well as that portion of the 
Three Thousand who were least compromised as accomplices in 
the recent enormities, began to waver so manifestly in theiz 
allegiance, that Kritias and his colleagues felt some doubt of 
being able to maintain themselves in the city. They resolved tc 
secure Eleusis and the island of Salamis, as places of safety 
and resource in case of being compelled to evacuate Athens. 
They accordingly went to Eleusis with a considerable number of 





} Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 2, 5, 14. 

See an analogous case of a Lacedsmonian army surprised by the 
Thebans at this dangerous hour, Xenoph. Hellen. vii, i, 16; compare 
Xenoph. Magistr. Equit. vii, 12. 

® Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 5, 7. Diodorus (xiv, 82, $3) represents the 
occasion of this battle somewhat differently. I follow the acrount of 
Xenophon. 
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the Athenian horsemen, under pretence of examining into the 
strength of the place and the number of its defenders, so as to 
determine what amount of farther garrison would be necessary. 
All the Eleusinians disposed and qualified for armed service, 
were ordered to come in person and give in their names to the 
Thirty,' in a building having its postern opening on to the 
sea-beach; along which were posted the horsemen and the 
attendants from Athens. Each Eleusinian hoplite, after having 
presented himself and returned his name to the Thirty, was 
ordered to pass out through this exit, where each man succes- 
sively found himself in the power of the horsemen, and was 
fettered by the attendants. Lysimachus, the hipparch, or com- 
mander of the horsemen, was directed to convey all these prison- 
ers to Athens, and hand them over to the custody of the Eleven.? 
Having thus seized and carried away from Eleusis every citizen 
whose sentiments or whose energy they suspected, and having 
left a force of their own adherents in the place, the Thirty 
returned to Athens. At the same time, it appears, a similar 
visit and seizure ‘of prisoners was made by some of them in 
Salamis.3 On the next day, they convoked at Athens all their 
Three Thousand privileged hoplites— together with all the 
remaining horsemen who had not been employed at Eleusis or 
Salamis—in the Odeon, half of which was occupied by the 
Lacedemonian garrison all under arms. “Gentlemen (said 
Kritias, addressing his countrymen), we keep up the government 
not less for your benefit than for our own. You must therefore 
share with us in the danger, as well as in the honor, of our 
position. Here are these Eleusinian prisoners awaiting sentence ; 
you must pass a vote condemning them all to death, in order that 
your hopes and fears may be identified with ours.” He then 





4 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4,8. I apprehend that droypagecdac here refers to 
prospective military service; as in vi, 5,29, and in Cyroped. ii, 1, 18, 19. 
The words in the context, téon¢ guAaKHE kpocdenocotrvrTo, attest 
that such is the meaning; though the commentators, and Sturz in his 
Lexicon Xenophonteum, interpret differently. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 8. 

Both Lysias (Orat, xii, cont. Eratosth. 8.53; Orat. xili, cont. Agorat. 8 
47) and Diodorus (xiv, 82) connect together these two similar proceedings 
at Eleusis and at Salamis. Xenophon mentions only the affair at Eleusis. 
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pointed to a spot immediately before him and in his view, direct- 
ing each man to deposit upon it his pebble of condemnation 
visibly to every one. I have before remarked that at Athens, 
open voting was well known to be the same thing as voting under 
constraint ; there was no security for free and genuine suffrage 
except by making it secret as well as numerous. Kritias was 
obeyed, without reserve or exception; probably any dissentient 
would have been put to death on the spot. All the prisoners, 
seemingly three hundred in number,? were condemned by the 
same vote, and executed forthwith. | 
Though this atrocity gave additional satisfaction and confidence 
to the most violent friends of Kritias, it probably alienated a 
greater number of others, and weakened the Thirty instead of 
strengthening them. It contributed in part, we can hardly 
doubt, to the bold and decisive resolution now taken by Thrasy- 
bulus, five days after his late success, of marching by night from 
Phylé to Peireus.s His force, though somewhat increased, was 
still no more than one thousand men; altogether inadequate by 
itself to any considerable enterprise, had he not counted on 
positive support and junction from fresh comrades, together with 
a still greater amount of negative support from disgust or 
indifference towards the Thirty. He was indeed speedily joined 
by many sympathizing countrymen ; but few of them, since the 
_ general disarming manceuvre of the oligarchs, had heavy armor. 
Some had light shields and darts, but others were wholly 
unarmed, and could merely serve as throwers of stones.4 
Peirzeus was at this moment an open town, deprived of its 
fortifications as well as of those Long Walls which had so long 
connected it with Athens. It was however of large compass, and 
required an ampler force to defend it than Thrasybulus could 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4,9. Aeigag dé re yoprov, é¢ rovTo éxéAevoe Gave- 
pay pépecy trav pi gov. Compare Lysias, Or. xiii, cont. Agorat. s. 
40, and Thucyd. iv, 74, about the conduct of the Megarian oligarchical 
leaders: xat rotrwv rept dvayxdoavrec tov diuor pigdov gavepdy creveyxeiv, 
etc. 

* Lysias (Orat. xii, cont. Eratosth. s. 68) gives this number. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 10,13. jpuépav xéurryy, ete. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 12. 
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muster. Accordingly, when the Thirty marched out of Athens 
the next morning to attack him, with their full force of Athenian 
hoplites and horsemen, and with the Lacedemonian garrison 
besides, he in vain attempted to maintain against them the great 
carriage-road which led down to Peireus. He was compelled to 
concentrate his forces in Munychia, the easternmost portion of 
the aggregate called Peirzeus, nearest to the bay of Phalérum, 
and comprising one of those three ports which had once sustained 
the naval power of Athens. Thrasybulus occupied the temple 
of Artemis Munychia, and the adjoining Bendideion, situated in 
the midst of Munychia, and accessible only by a street of steep 
ascent. In the rear of his hoplites, whose files were ten deep, 
were posted the darters and slingers: the ascent being so steep 
that these latter could cast their missiles over the heads of the 
hoplites in their front. Presently Kritias and the Thirty, having 
first mustered in the market-place of Peirzus, called the Hippo- 
damian agora, were seen approaching with their superior num- 
bers; mounting the hill in close array, with hoplites not less than 
fifty in depth. ‘Thrasybulus, after an animated exhortation to 
his soldiers, in which he reminded them of the wrongs which 
they had to avenge, and dwelt upon the advantages of their 
position, which exposed the close ranks of the enemy to the 
destructive effect of missiles, and would force them to crouch 
under their shields so as to be unable to resist a charge with the 
spear in front, waited patiently until they came within distance, 
standing in the foremost rank with the prophet — habitually 
consulted before a battle — by his side. The latter, a brave and 
devoted patriot, while promising victory, had exhorted his com- 
rades not to charge until some one on their own side should be 
slain or wounded: he at the same time predicted his own death 
in the conflict. When the troops of the Thirty advanced near 
enough in ascending the hill, the light-armed in the rear of 
Thrasybulus poured upon them a shower of darts over the heads 
of their own hoplites, with considerable effect. As they seemed 
to waver, seeking to cover themselves with their shields, and thus 
not seeing well before them, the prophet, himself seemingly in 
arms, set the example of rushing forward, was the first to close 
with the enemy, and perished in the onset. Thrasybulus with 
the main body of hoplites followed him, charged vigorously down 
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the hill, and after a smart resistance, drove them back in disorder, 
with the loss of seventy men. What was of still greater moment, 
Kritias and Hippomachus, who headed their troops on the left, 
were among the slain; together with Charmidés son of Glaukon, 
one of the ten oligarchs who had been placed to manage Peirzeus.! 
This great and important advantage left the troops of Thrasy- 

bulus in possession of seventy of the enemy’s dead, whom they 
stripped of their arms, but not of their clothing, in token of respect © 
for fellow-countrymen.2 So disheartened, lukewarm, and dis- 
united were the hoplites of the Thirty, in spite of their great 
superiority of number, that they sent to solicit the usual truce for 
burying the dead. This was of course granted, and the two con- 
tending parties became intermingled with each other in the per- 
formance of the funeral duties. Amidst so impressive a scene, 
their common feelings as Athenians and fellow-countrymen were 
forcibly brought back, and many friendly observations were inter- 
changed among them. Kleokritus—herald of the mysts, or 
communicants in the Eleusinian mysteries, belonging to one of 
the most respected gentes in the state -— was among the exiles. 
His voice was peculiarly loud, and the function which he held 
enabled him to obtain silence while he addressed to the citizens 
serving with the Thirty a touching and emphatic remonstrance: 
“Why are you thus driving us into banishment, fellow-citizens ? 
Why are you seeking to kill us? We have never done you the 
least harm; we have partaken with you in religious rites and 
festivals; we have been your companions in chorus, in school, 
and in army; we have braved a thousand dangers with you, by 
land and sea, in defence of our common safety and freedom. I 
adjure you by our common gods, paternal and maternal, by our 
common kindred and companionship, desist from thus wronging 
your country in obedience to these nefarious Thirty, who have 
slain as many citizens in eight months, for their own private gains, 
as the Peloponnesians in ten years of war. These are the men who 
have plunged us into wicked and odious war one against another, 
when we might live together in peace. Be assured that your slain 
in this battle have cost us as many tears as they have cost you.” 3 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 12, 20. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. 1i, 4,19; Cornel. Nepvs, Thrasybul. c. 2. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 22. 
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Such affecting appeals, proceeding from a man of respected 
station like Kleokritus, and doubtless from others also, began to 
work so sensibly on the minds of the citizens from Athens, that 
the Thirty were obliged to give orders for immediately returning, 
which Thrasybulus did not attempt to prevent, though it might 
have been in his power to doso.! But their ascendency had 
received a shock from which it never fully recovered. On the 
next day they appeared downcast and dispirited in the senate, 
which was itself thinly attended; while the privileged Three 
Thousand, marshalled in different companies on guard, were 
everywhere in discord and partial mutmy. Those among them 
who had been most compromised in the crimes of the Thirty, 
were strenuous in upholding the existing authority; while such 
as had been less guilty protested against the continuance of such 
unholy war, and declared that the Thirty should not be permitted 
to bring Athens to utter ruin. And though the horsemen still 
continued steadfast partisans, resolutely epposing all accommoda- 
tion with the exiles,? yet the Thirty were farther weakened by 
the death of Kritias, the ascendent and decisive head, and at the 
same time the most cruel and unprincipled among them; while 
thaf party, both in the senate and out of it, which had formerly 
adhered to Theramenés, now again raised its head. A. public 
meeting among them was held, in which what may be called the 
opposition-party among the Thirty, that which had opposed the 
extreme enormities of Kritias, became predominant. It was 
determined to depose the Thirty, and to constitute a fresh oligar- 
chy of Ten, one from each tribe.8 But the members of the 
Thirty were individually reéligible; so that two of them, Eratos- 
thenés and Pheidon, if not more, adherents of Theramenés and 
unfriendly to Kritias and Chariklés,4 with others of the same vein 
of sentiment, were chosen among the Ten. Chariklés and the 
more violent members, having thus lost their ascendency, no 
longer deemed themselves safe at Athens, but retired to Eleusis, 
which they had had the precaution to occupy beforehand. Prob- 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 22; Lysias, Orat. xii, cont. Eratosth. s. 55: of 
pev yap éx Ile:pacéwe xpeitrove bvreg elacay abtrodve areAeiv, etc. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 24. : 3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 23. 

4 Lysias, Orat. xii, cont. Eratosth. sects. 55, 56: of doxodvrec elvae évar- 
si@rarot SapikAei nat Kpirig wai 77 robrev éraipeig, etc. 
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ably a number of their partisans, and the Lacedemonian garrison 
also, retired thither along with them. 

The nomination of this new oligarchy of Ten was plainly a 
compromise, adopted by some from sincere disgust at the oligar- 
chical system, and desire to come to accommodation with the 
exiles ; by others, from a conviction that the only way of main- 
taining the oligarchical system, and repelling the exiles, was to 
constitute a new oligarchical Board, dismissing that which had 
become obnoxious. The latter was the purpose of the horsemen, 
the main upholders of the first Board as well as of the second; 
and such also was soon seen to be the policy of Eratosthenés and 
his colleagues. Instead of attempting to agree upon terms of 
accommodation with the exiles in Peirzus generally, they merely 
tried to corrupt separately Thrasybulus and the leaders, offering 
to admit ten of them to a share of the oligarchical power at 
Athens, provided they would betray their party. This offer 
having been indignantly refused, the war was again resumed 
between Athens and Peirzus, to the bitter disappointment, not 
less of the exiles than of that portion of the Athenians who had 
hoped better things from the new Board of Ten.! 

But the forces of oligarchy were seriously enfeebled at Athens,® 
as well by the secession of all the more violent spirits.to Eleusis, 
as by the mistrust, discord, and disaffection which now reigned 
within the city. Far from being able to abuse power like their 
predecessors, the Ten did not even fully confide in their three 
thousand hoplites, but were obliged to take measures for the 
defence of the city in conjunction with the hipparch and the 
horsemen, who did double duty, — on horseback in the day-time, 
and as hoplites with their shields along the walls at night, for 
fear of surprise, — employing the Odeon as their head-quarters. 
The Ten sent envoys to Sparta to solicit farther aid; while the 
Thirty sent envoys thither also, from Eleusis, for the same pur- 
pose; both representing that the Athenian people had revolted 
from Sparta, and required farther force to reconquer them.® 


‘The facts which I have here set down, result from a comparison of 
Lysias, Orat. xii, cont. Eratosth. sects. 58, 59, 94: Peidwyv, alpeDels tpyag 
biadraéat nal xarayayeiv. Diodor. xiv, 32; Justin, v, 9. 

* Isokratés, Or. xviii, cont. Kallimach. s. 25. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 24, 28. 
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Such foreign aid became daily more necessary to them, since 
the forces of Thrasybulus in Peirseus grew stronger, before their 
eyes, in numbers, in arms, and in hope of success; exerting 
themselves, with successful energy, to procure additional arms 
and shields, though some of the shields, indeed, were no better 
than wood-work or wicker-work whitened over.! Many exiles 
flocked in to their aid, while others sent donations of money or 
arms: among the latter, the orator Lysias stood conspicuous, 
transmitting to Peirzeus a present of two hundred shields as well 
as two thousand drachms in money, and hiring besides three hun- 
dred fresh soldiers; while his friend Thrasydeeus, the leader of 
the democratical interest at Elis, was induced to furnish a loan 
of two talents.2 Others also lent money; some Boeotians fur- 
nished two talents, and a person named Gelarchus contributed 
vhe large sum of five talents, repaid in after times by the people.3 
Proclamation was made by Thrasybulus, that all metics who 
would lend aid should be put on the footing of isotely, or equal 
payment of taxes with citizens, exempt from the metic-tax and 
other special burdens. Within a short time he had got together a 
considerable force both in heavy-armed and light-armed, and even 
seyenty horsemen ; so that he was in condition to make excursions 
out of Peirsus, and to collect wood and provisions. Nor did the Ten 
venture to make any aggressive movement out of Athens, except 
so far as to send out the horsemen, who slew or captured strag- 
glers from the force of Thrasybulus. Lysimachus-the hipparch, 
the same who had commanded under the Thirty at the seizure of 
the Eleusinian citizens, having made prisoners some young Athe- 
nians, bringing i in provisions from the country for the consumption 
of the troops in Peirzus, put them to death, in spite of remon- 
strances from several even of his own men; for which cruelty 
Thrasybulus retaliated, by putting to death a horseman named 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 25. 

* Plutarch, Vit. x, Orator. p. 835; Lysias, Or. xxxi, cont. Philon. sects, 
19-34. 

Lysias and his brother had carried on a manufactory of shields at 
Athens. The Thirty had plundered it; but some of the stock probably 
escaped. 

3 Demosth. cont. Leptin. c. 32, p. 502; Lysias cont. Nikomach. Or. xxx, 
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Kallistratus, made prisoner in one of their marches to the neigh- 
boring villages.! 

In the established civil war which now raged in Attica, Thra- 
sybulus and the exiles in Peirzus had decidedly the advantage ; 
maintaining the offensive, while the Ten in Athens, and the 
remainder of the Thirty at Eleusis, were each thrown upon their 
defence. The division of the oligarchical force into these two 
sections doubtless weakenéd both, while the democrats in Peirzus 
were hearty and united. Presently, however, the arrival of a 
Spartan auxiliary force altered the balance of parties. Lysander, 
whom the oligarchical envoys had expressly requested to be sent 
to them as general, prevailed with the ephors to grant their 
request. While he himself went to Eleusis and got together a 
Peloponnesian land-force, his brother Libys conducted a fleet of 
forty triremes to block up Peirseus, and one hundred talents were 
lent to the Athenian oligarchs out of the large sum recently 
brought from Asia into the Spartan treasury.2 ~ 

The arrival of Lysander brought the two sections of oligarchs 
in Attica again into cooperation, restrained the progress of Thra- 
sybulus, and even reduced Peirseus to great straits by preventing 
all entry of ships or stores. Nor could anything have prevented 
it from being reduced to surrender, if Lysander had been allowed 
free scope in his operations. But the general sentiment of 
Greece had by this time become disgusted with his ambitious 
policy, and with the oligarchies which he had everywhere set up 
as his instruments; a sentiment not without influence on the 
feelings of the leading Spartans, who, already jealous of his 
aseendency, were determined not to increase it farther by allow- 
ing him to conquer Attica a second time, in order to plant his 
own creatures as rulers at Athens.3 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 27. ‘ 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 28; Diodor. xiv, 38; Lysias, Orat. xii, cont. 
Rratosth. s. 60. 

> Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 29. Odtw 62 rpoywpodyrwy, Tlavoaviac 6 BactAede, 
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Diodor. xiv, 33. Tlavoaviac d3...... » S0ovay wiv TO Avoavdpy, Jewpey 
62 riv Zrapryy ddofoteapy mapa Toig “EAAyot, ete. 
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Under the influence of these feelings, king Pausanias obtained 
the consent of three out of the five ephors to undertake himself 
an expedition into Attica, at the head of the forces of the con- 
federacy, for which he immediately issued prociamation. Opposed 
to the political.tendencies of Lysander, he was somewhat inclined 
to sympathize with the democracy, not merely at Athens, but 
elsewhere also, as at Mantineia.! It was probably understood 
that his intentions towards Athens were lenient and anti-Lysan- 
drian, so that the Peloponnesian allies obeyed the summons 
generally: yet the Bootians and Corinthians still “declined, on 
the ground that Athens had done nothing to violate the late con- 
vention; a remarkable proof of the altered feelings of Greece 
during the last year, since, down to the period of that convention, 
these two states had been more bitterly hostile to Athens than 
any others in the confederacy. They suspected that even the 
expedition of Pausanias was projected with selfish Lacedemonian 
views, to secure Attica as a separate dependency of Sparta, 
though detached from Lysander.? 

On approaching Athens, Pausanias, joined by Lysander and 
the forces already in Attica, encamped in the garden of the 
Academy, near the city gates. His sentiments were sufficiently 
known beforehand to offer encouragement; so that the vehement 
reaction against the atrocities of the Thirty, which the presence 
of Lysander had doubtless stifled, burst forth without delay. The 
surviving relatives of the victims slain beset him even at the 
Academy in his camp, with prayers for protection and cries of 
vengeance against the oligarchs. Among those victims, as I 
have already stated, were Nikératus the son, and Eukratés the 
brother, of Nikias who had perished at Syracuse, the friend and 
proxenus of Sparta at Athens. The orphan children, both of 
Nikératus and Eukratés, were taken to Pausanias by their rela- 
tive Diognétus, who implored his protection for them, recounting 
at the same time the unmerited execution of their respective 
fathers, and setting forth their family claims upon the’ justice of 
Sparta. This affecting incident, which has been specially made 
known to us,3 doubtless did not stand alone, among so many 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. v, 2, 3. £ Xenoph. Hellen. if, 4, 30. 
 Lysias, Or. xviii, De Bonis Nicie Frat. sects. 8-10. 
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families suffering from the same cause. Pausanias was furnish 4 
at once with ample grounds, not merely for repudiating the 
Thirty altogether, and sending back the presents which they 
tendered to him,! but even for refusing to identify himself unre 

servedly with the new oligarchy of Ten which had risen upon 
their ruins. ‘The voice of complaint — now for the first time set 
free, with some hopes of redress —- must have been violent and un- 
measured, after such a career as that of Kritias and his col- 
leagues ; while the fact was now fully manifested, which could 
not well have come forth into evidence before, that the persons . 
despoiled and murdered had been chiefly opulent men, and very 
frequently even oligarchical men, not politicians of the former 
democracy. Both Pausanias, and the Lacedzemonians along with 
him, on reaching Athens, must have been strongly affected by 
the facts which they learned, and by the loud cry for sympathy 
and redress which poured upon them from the most innocent and 
respected families. ‘The predisposition both of the king and the 
ephors against the policy of Lysander was materially strength- 
ened, as well as their inclination to bring about an accommoda- 
tion of parties, instead of upholding by foreign force an anti- 
popular Few. - 

Such convictions would become farther confirmed as Pausanias 
saw and heard more of the real state of affairs. At first, he 
held a language decidedly adverse to Thrasybulus and the exiles, 
sending to them a herald, and requiring them to disband and go 
to their respective homes.2 The requisition not being obeyed, 
he made a faint attack upon Peireus, which had no effect. Next 
day he marched down with two Lacedemonian more, or large 
military divisions, and three tribes of the Athenian horsemen, to 
reconnoitre the place, and see where a line of blockade could be 
drawn. Some light troops annoyed him, but his troops repulsed 





' Lysias, ut sup. sects. 11, 12. dev Ilavoaviac jpgaro etvoug elvat re 
Ojnpy, Tapadetyp“a Tototpevog mpd¢ Tod¢e dAAoue Aakedatuoviove Ta¢ hyerépag 
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them, and pursued them even as far as the theatrs of Peireus, 
where all the forces of Thrasybulus were mustered, heavy-armed, 
as well as light-armed. The Lacedsemonians were here in a 
disadvantageous position, probably in the midst of houses and 
streets, so that all the light-armed-of Thrasybulus were enabled 
to set upon them furiously from different sides, and drive them 
out again with loss, two of the Spartan polemarchs being here 
slain. Pausanias was obliged to retreat to a little eminence 
about half a mile off, where he mustered his whole force, and 
formed his hoplites into a very deep phalanx. Thrasybulus on 
his side was so encouraged by the recent success of his light- 
armed, that he ventured to bring out his heavy-armed, only eight 
deep, to an equal conflict on the open ground. But he was here 
completely worsted, and driven back into Peirzeus with the loss 
of one hundred and fifty men; so that the Spartan king was able 
to retire to Athens after a victory, and a trophy erected to com- 
memorate it.1 , 

The issue of this battle was one extremely fortunate for Thra- 
sybulus and his comrades; since it left the honors of the day 
with Pausanias, so as to avoid provoking enmity or vengeante on 
his part, while it showed plainly that the conquest of Peirzus, 
defended by so much courage and military efficiency, would be 
no easy matter. It disposed Pausanias still farther towards an 
accommodation; strengthening also the force of that party in 
Athens which was favorable to the same object, and adverse to 
the Ten oligarchs. This opposition-party found decided favor 
with the Spartan king, as well as with the ephor Naukleidas, 
who was present along with him. Numbers of Athenians, even 
among those Three Thousand by whom the city was now exclu- 
sively occupied, came forward to deprecate farther war with 
Peireus, and to entreat that Pausanias would settle the quarrel. 
so as to leave them all at amity with Lacedemon. Xenophon, 
indeed, according to that narrow and partial spirit which per- 
vades his Hellenica, notices no sentiment in Pausanias except his 
jealousy of Lysander, and treats the opposition against the Ten 
at, Athens as having been got up by his intrigues.2 But it seems 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 31-34. - 
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plain that this is not a correct account. Pausanias did not create 
the discord, but found it already existing, and had to choose 
which of the parties he would adopt. The Ten took up the 
oligarchical game after it had been thoroughly dishonored and 
ruined by the Thirty : they inspired no confidence, nor had they 
any hold upon the citizens in Athens, except in so far as these 
latter dreaded reactionary violence, in case Thrasybulus and his 
companions should reénter by force; accordingly, when Pau- 
sanias was there at the head of a force competent to prevent such 
dangerous reaction, the citizens at once manifested their disposi- 
tions against the Ten, and favorable to peace with Peireus. To 
second this pacific party was at once the easiest course for Pau- 
sanias to take, and the most likely to popularize Sparta in 
Greece ; whereas, he would surely have entailed upon her still 
more bitter curses from without, not to mention the loss of men 
to herself, if he had employed the amount of force requisite to 
uphold the Ten, and subdue Peirzus. To all this we have to 
add his jealousy of Lysander, as an important predisposing 
motive, but only as auxiliary among many others. 

Under such a state of facts, it is not surprising to learn that 
Pausanias encouraged solicitations for peace from Thrasybulus 
and the exiles, and that he granted them a truce to enable them 
to send envoys to Sparta. Along with these envoys went Kephi- 
sophon and Melitus, sent for the same purpose of entreating peace, 
by the party opposed to the Ten at Athens, under the sanction 
both of Pausanias and of the accompanying ephors. On the other 
hand, the Ten, finding themselves discountendnced by Pausanias, 
sent envoys of their own to. outbid the others. They tendered 
themselves, their walls, and their city; to be dealt with as the Lace- 
deemonians ‘chose ; requiring that Thrasybulus, if he pretended 
to be the friend of Sparta, should make the same unqualified sur- 
render of Peireus and Munychia. All the three sets of envoys 
were heard before the ephors remaining at Sparta and the Lace- 
dzemonian assembly ; who took the best resolution which the case 
admitted, to bring to pass an amicable settlement between Athens 
and Peireus, and to leave the terms to be fixed by fifteen com- 
missioners, who were sent thither forthwith to sit in conjunction 
with Pausanias. ‘This Board determined, that the exiles in Pei- 
reus abould be readmitted to Athens, that an accommodation 
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should take plate, and that no man should be molested for past 
acts, except the ‘Thirty, the Eleven (who had been the instruments 
of all executions), and the Ten who had governed in Peirzus. 
But Eleusis was recognized as a government separate from 
Athens, and left, as it already was, in possession of the Thirty 
and their coadjutors, to serve as a refuge for all those who might 
feel their future safety compromised at Athens in consequence of 
their past conduct.! 

As soon as these terms were proclaimed, accepted, and sworn to 
by all parties, Pausanias with all the Lacedzemonians evacuated 
Attica. Thrasybulus and the exiles marched up in solemn pro- 
cession from Peirzus to Athens. Their first act was to go up to 
the acropolis, now relieved from its Lacedzmonian garrison, and 
there to offer sacrifice and thanksgiving. On descending from 
thence, a general assembly was held, in which — unanimously 
and without opposition, as it should seem — the democracy was 
restored. The government of the Ten, which could have no basis 
except the sword of the foreigner, disappeared as a matter of 
course ; but Thrasybulus, while he strenuously enforced upon his 
comrades from Peirzeus a full respect for the oaths which they had 
sworn, and an unreserved harmony with their newly acquired 
fellow-citizens, admonished the assembly emphatically as to the 
past events. “You city-men (he said), I advise you to take just 
measure of yourselves for the future; and to calculate fairly, 
what ground of superiority you have, so as to pretend to rule 
over us? Are you juster than we? Why the demos, though 
poorer than you, never at any time wronged you for purposes of 
plunder; while you, the wealthiest of all, have done many base 
deeds for the sake of gain. Since then you have no justice to 
boast of, are you superior to us on the score of courage? There 
cannot be a better trial, than the war which has just ended. 
Again, can yeu pretend to be superior in policy ? you, who, having 
a fortified city, an armed force, plenty of money, and the Pelo- 
ponnesians for your allies, have been overcome by men who had 
nothing of the kind to aid them? Can you boast of your hold 
over the Lacedzemonians? Why, they have just handed you over, 
like a vicious dog with a clog tied to him, to the very demos 
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whom you have wronged, and are now gone out of the country. 
But you have no cause to be uneasy for the future. I adjure you, 
my friends from Peireus, in no point to violate the oaths which 
we have just sworn. Show, in addition to your other glorious 
exploits, that you are honest and true to your engagements.” 1 

The archons, the senate of Five Hundred, the public assembly, 
and the dikasteries, appear to have been now revived, as they had 
stood in the democracy prior to the capture of the city by Lysan- 
der. This important restoration seems to have taken place some 
time in the spring of 403 B.c., though we cannot exactly make out 
in-what month. The first archon now drawn was Eukleidés, who 
gave his name to this memorable year; a year never afterwards 
forgotten by Athenians. 

Eleusis was at this time, and pursuant to the late convention, 
a city independent and separate from Athens, under the govern- 
ment of the Thirty, and comprising their warmest partisans. It 
was not likely that this separation would last; but the Thirty 
were themselves the parties to give cause for its termination. 
They were getting together a mercenary force at Eleusis, when 
the whole force of Athens was marched to forestall their designs. 
The generals at Eleusis came forth to demand a conference, but 
were seized and put to death; the Thirty themselves, and a few 
of the most obnoxious individuals, fled out of Attica; while the 
rest of the Eleusinian occupants were persuaded by their friends 
from Athens to come to an equal and honorable accommodation. 
Again Eleusis became incorporated in the same community with 
Athens, oaths of mutual amnesty and harmony being sworn by 
every one.? 


We have now passed that short, but bitter and sanguinary 
interval, occupied by the Thirty, which succeeded so immediately 
upon the extinction of the empire and independence of Athens 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 40-42. 
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‘as to leave no opportunity for pause or reflection. A few words 
respecting the rise and fall of that empire are now required, sum- 
ming up as it were the political moral of the events recorded in 
my last two volumes, between 477 and 405 B.c. 

I related, in the forty-fifth chapter, the steps by which Athens 
first acquired her empire, raised it to its maximum, including both 
maritime and inland dominion, then lost the inland portion of it; 
which loss was ratified by the Thirty Years Truce concluded 
with Sparta and the Peloponnesian confederacy in 445 B.c. Her 
maritime empire was based upon the confederacy of Delos, formed 
by the islands in the A¢gean and the towns on the seaboard im 
mediately after the battles of Platea and Mykalé, for the purpose 
not merely of expelling the Persians from the A®gean, but of 
keeping them away permanently. To the accomplishment of this 
important object, Sparta was altogether inadequate ; nor would it 
ever have been accomplished, if Athens had not displayed a com- 
bination of military energy, naval discipline, power of organization, 
and honorable devotion to a great Pan-Hellenic purpose, such as 
had never been witnessed in Grecian history. 

The confederacy of Delos was formed by the free and spon 
taneous association of “many different towns, all alike indepen- 
dent; towns which met in synod and deliberated by equal vote, 
took by their majority resolutions binding upon all, and chose 
Athens as their chief to enforce these resolutions, as well as to 
superintend generally the war against the common enemy. But 
it was, from the beginning, a compact which permanently bound 
each individual state to the remainder. None had liberty either 
to recede, or to withhold the contingent imposed by authority of 
the common synod, or to take any separate step inconsistent with 
its obligations to the confederacy. No union less stringent than 
this could have prevented the renewal of Persian ascendency in 
the Augean. Seceding or disobedient states were thus treated as 
guilty of freason or revolt, which it was the duty of Athens, as 
chief, to repress. Her first repressions, against Naxos and other 
states, were undertaken in prosecution of this duty, in which if 
she had been wanting, the confederacy would have fallen to 
pieces, and the common enemy would have reappeared. 

Now the.only way by which the confederacy was -saved from 
falling to pieces, was by being transformed into an Athenian 
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empire. Such transformation, as Thucydidés plainly intimates! 
did not arise from the ambition or deep-laid projects of Athens, 
but from the reluctance of the larger confederates to discharge 
the obligations imposed by the common synod, and from the 
unwatlike character of the confederates generally, which made 
them desirous to commute military service for money-payment, 
while Athens on her part was not less anxious to perform the 
service and obtain the money. By gradual and unforeseen 
stages, Athens thus passed from consulate to empire : in such man- 
ner that no one could point out the precise moment of time when 
the confederacy of Delos ceased, and when the empire began. 
Even the transfer of the common fund from Delos to Athens, 
which was the palpable manifestation of a change already 
realized, was not an act of high-handed injustice in the, Athe- 
nians, but warranted by prudential views of the existing state of 
affairs, and even proposed by a leading member of the confed- 
eracy.? 

But the Athenian empire came to include (between 460-446 
B.C.) other cities, not parties to the confederacy of Delos. Athens 
had conquered her ancient enemy the island of Augina, and had 
acquired supremacy over Megara, Bootia, Phocis, and Lokris, 
and Achaia in Peloponnesus. The Megarians joined her to 
escape the oppression of their neighbor Corinth: her influence 
over Bootia was acquired by allying herself with a democratical 
party in the Beeotian cities, against Sparta, who had been actively 
interfering to sustain the opposite party and to renovate the 
ascendency of Thebes. Athens was, for the time, successful in 
all these enterprises; but if we follow the details, we shall not 
find her more open to reproach on the score of aggressive ten- 
dencies than Sparta or Corinth. Her empire was now at its max- 
imum ; and had she been able to maintain it, or even to keep 
possession of the Megarid separately, which gave her the means 
of barring out all invasions from Peloponnesus,—the future 
course of Grecian history would have been materially altered. 
But her empire on land did not rest upon the same footing as her 
empire at sea. The exiles in Megara and Beeotia, etc., and the 
anti-Athenian party generally in those places, — combined with 
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the rashhess of her general Tolmidés at Koroneia, — deprived 
her of all her land-dependencies near home, and even threatened 
her with the loss of Eubcoa. The peace concluded in 445 B.c. 
left her with all her maritime and insular empire, including 
Eubeea, but with nothing more; while by the loss of Megara she 
was now open to invasion from Peloponnesus. 

On this footing she remained at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war fourteen years afterwards. I have shown that that 
war did not arise, as has been so often asserted, from aggressive 
or ambitious schemes on the part of Athens, but that, on the 
contrary, the aggression was all on the side of her enemies ; who 
were full of hopes that they could put her down with little delay; 
while she was not merely conservative and defensive, but even 
discouraged by the certainty of destructive invasion, and only 
dissuaded from concessions, alike imprudent and inglorious, by 
the extraordinary influence and resolute wisdom of Periklés. 
That great man comprehended well both the conditions and the 
limits of Athenian empire. Athens was now understood, espec- 
ially since the revolt and reconquest of the powerful island of 
Samos in 440 B.c., by her subjects and enemies as well as by 
her own citizens, to be mistress of the sea. It was the care of 
Periklés to keep that belief within definite boundaries, and to 
prevent all waste of the force of the city in making new or 
distant acquisitions which could not be permanently maintained. 
But it was also his care to enforce upon his countrymen the lesson 
of maintaining their existing empire unimpaired, and shrinking 
from no effort requisite for that end. Though their whole empire 
was now staked upon the chances of a perilous war, he did not 
hesitate to promise them success, provided that they adhered to 
this conservative policy. | 

Following the events of the war, we shall find that Athens 
did adhere to it for the first seven years; years of suffering and 
trial, from the destructive annual invasion, the yet more destruc- 
tive pestilence, and the revolt of Mityléné, but years which still 
left her empire unimpaired, and the promises of Periklés in fair 
chance of being realized. In the seventh year of the war 
occurred the unexpected victory at Sphakteria and the capture 
ef the Lacedemonian prisoners. This placed in the hands of the 
Athenians a eapital advantage, imparting to them prodigious 
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confidence of future success, while their enemies were in a pro~ 
portional degree disheartened. It was in this temper that they 
first departed from the conservative precept of Periklés, and 
attempted to recover (in 424 B.c.) both Megara and Beotia. 
Had the great statesman been alive,! he might have turned this 
moment of superiority to better account, and might perhaps have 
contrived even to get possession of Megara-—a point of un- 
speakable importance to Athens, since it protected her against 
invasion—in exchange for the Spartan captives. But the 
general feeling of confidence which then animated all parties at 
Athens, determined them in 424 B.c. to grasp at this and much 
more by force. They tried to reconquer both Megara and Boo- 
tia: in the former they failed, though succeeding so far as to 
capture Nisa; in the latter they not only ue but suffered the 
disastrous defeat of Delium. 

It was in the autumn of that same year 424 B.0o., too, that 
Brasidas broke into their empire in Thrace, and robbed them of 
Akanthus, Stageira, and some other towns, including their most 
precious possession, Amphipolis. Again, it seems that the Athe- 
nians, partly from the discouragement caused by the disaster at 
Delium, partly from the ascendency of Nikias and the peace 
party, departed from the conservative policy of Periklés; not by 
ambitious over-action, but by inaction, omitting to do all that 
might have been done to arrest the progress of Brasidas. We 
must, however, never forget that their capital loss, Amphipolis, 
was owing altogether to the improvidence of their officers, and 
could not have been obviated even by Periklés. 

But though that great man could not have prevented the loss, 
he would assuredly have deemed no efforts too great to recover 
it; and in this respect his policy was espoused by Kleon, in 
opposition to Nikias and the peace party. ‘The latter thought it 
wise to make the truce for a year; which so utterly failed of its 
effect, that. Nikias was obliged, even in the midst of it, to conduct 
an armament to Pallgné in order to preserve the empire against 
yet farther losses. Still, Nikias and his friends would hear of noth- 
ing but peace; and after the expedition of Kleon against Amphip- 
olis in the ensuing year, which failed partly through his mili- 
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tary incapacity, partly through the want of hearty concurrence 
in his political opponents, they concluded what is called the 
Peace of Nikias in the ensuing spring. In this, too, their calcu- 
lations are not less signally falsified than in the previous truce: 
they stipulate that Amphipolis shall be restored, but it is as far 
‘from being restored as ever. To make the error still graver and 
more irreparable, Nikias, with the concurrence of Alkibiadés, 
contracts the alliance with Sparta a few months after the peace, 
and gives up the captives, the possession of whom being the 
only hold which Athens as yet had upon the Spartans. 

We thus have, during the four years succeeding the battle of 
Delium (424—420 B.c.), a series of departures from the conserva- 
tive policy of Periklés ; departures, not in the way of ambitious 
over-acquisition, but of languor and unwillingness to make efforts 
even for the recovery of capital losses. Those who see no 
defects in the foreign policy of the democracy except those of 
over-ambition and love of war, pursuant to the jest of Aristopha- 
nés, overlook altogether these opposite but serious blunders of 
Nikias and the peace party. 

Next comes the ascendency of Alkibiadés, leading to the 
two years’ campaign in Peloponnesus in conjunction with Elis, 

_ Argos, and Mantineia, and ending in the complete reéstablish- 
ment of Lacedemonian supremacy. Here was a diversion of 
Athenian force from its legitimate purpose of preserving or rées- 
tablishing the empire, for inland projects which Periklés could 
‘never have approved. The island of Melos undoubtedly fell 
within his general conceptions of tenable empire for Athens. 
But we may regard it as certain that he would have recommend- 
ed no new projects, exposing Athens to the reproach of injustice, 
so long as the lost legitimate possessions in Thrace remained 
unconquered. 

We now come to the expedition against Syracuse. Down to 
that period, the empire of Athens, except the possessions in 
Thrace, remained undiminished, and her general power nearly as 
great as it had ever been since 445 B.c. That expedition was 
the one great and fatal departure from the Periklean policy, 
bringing upon Athens an amount of disaster from which she 
never recovered; and it was doubtless an error of over-ambi- 
tion. Acquisitions in Sicily, even if made, lay out of the condi- 
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tions of permanent empire for Athens; and however imposing 
the first effect of success might have been, they would only havd 
disseminated her strength, multiplied her enemies, and weakened. 
her in alJ quarters. But though the expedition itself was thus 
indisputably ill-advised, and therefore ought to count to the dis- 
credit of the public judgment at Athens, we are not to impute to 
that public an amount of blame in any way commensurate to the 
magnitude of the disaster, except in so far as they were guilty 
of unmeasured and unconquerable esteem for Nikias. Though 
Periklés would have strenuously opposed the project, yet he 
could not possibly have foreseen the enormous ruin in which it 
would end; nor could such ruin have been brought about by any 
man existing, save Nikias. Even when the people committed 
the aggravated imprudence of sending out the second expedition, 
Demosthenés doubtless assured them that he would speedily 
either take Syracuse or bring back both armaments, with a fair 
allowance for the losses inseparable from failure; and so he 
would have done, if the obstinacy of Nikias had permitted. In 
measuring therefore the extent of misjudgment fairly imputable 
to the Athenians for this ruinous undertaking, we must always 
recollect, that first the failure of the siege, next the ruin of the 
armament, did not arise from intrinsic difficulties in the case, but 
from the personal defects of the commander. 

After the Syracusan disaster, there is no longer any question 
about adhering to, or departing from, the Periklean policy. 
Athens is like Patroklus in the Iliad, after Apollo has stunned 
him by a blow on the back and loosened his armor. Nothing 
but the slackness of her enemies allowed her time for a partial 
recovery, so as to make increased heroism a substitute for 
impaired force, even against doubled and tripled difficulties. 
And the years of struggle which she now went through are 
among the most glorious events in her history. These years 
present many misfortunes, but no serious misjudgment, not to 
mention one peculiarly honorable moment, after the overthrow 
of the Four Hundred. I have in the two preceding chapters 
examined into the blame imputed to the Athenians for not 
accepting the overtures of peace after the battle of Kyzikus, and 
for dismissing Alkibiadés after the battle of Notium. On both 
points their conduct has been shown to be justifiable. And after 
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all, they were on the point of partially recovering themselves in 
408 B.c., when the unexpected advent of Cyrus set the seal to 
their destiny. 

. The bloodshed after the recapture of Mityléné and Skioné, 
and still more that which succeeded the capture of Melos, are 
disgraceful to the humanity of Athens, and stand in pointed con- 
trast with the treatment of Samos when reconquered by Periklés. 
But they did not contribute sensibly to break down her power; 
though, being recollected with aversion after other incidents were 
forgotten, they are alluded to in later times as if they had caused 
the fall of the empire.! 

IT have thought it important to recall, in this short summary, 
the leading events of the seventy years preceding 405 B.c., in 
order that it may be understood to what degree Athens was 
politically or prudentially to blame for the great downfall which 
she then underwent. That downfall had one great cause — we 
may almost say, one single cause — the Sicilian expedition. The 
empire of Athens both was, and appeared to be, in exuberant 
strength when that expedition was sent forth; strength more 
than sufficient to bear up against all moderate faults or moderate 
misfortunes, such as no government ever long escapes. But the 
catastrophe of Syracuse was something overpassing in terrific 
calamity all Grecian experience and all power of foresight. It 
was like the Russian campaign of 1812 to the emperor Napoleon ; 
though by no means imputable, in an equal degree, to vice in the 
original project. No Grecian power could bear up against such 
a death-wound, and the prolonged struggle of Athens after it is 
not the least wonderful part of the whole war. 

Nothing in the political history of Greece is so remarkable as 
the Athenian empire ; taking it as it stood in its completeness, 
from about 460-4138 B.c., the date of the Syracusan catastrophe, 
or still more, from 460-424 B.c., the date when Brasidas made 
his conquests in Thrace. After the Syracusan catastrophe, the 
conditions of the empire were altogether changed ; it was irre- 
trievably broken up, though Athens still continued an energetic 
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struggle to retain some of the fragments. But if we view it as 
it had stood before that event, during the period of its integrity, 
it is a sight marvellous tc contemplate, and its working must be 
pronounced, in my judgment, to have been- highly beneficial to 
the Grecian world. No Grecian state except Athens could have 
sufficed to organize such a system, or to hold in partial though 
regulated, continuous, and specific communion, so many little 
states, each animated with that force of political repulsion 
instinctive in the Grecian mind. This was a mighty task, 
worthy of Athens, and to which no state except Athens was 
competent. We have already seen in part, and we shall see 
still farther, how little qualified Sparta was to perform it, and 
we shall have occasion hereafter to notice a like fruitless essay 
on the part of Thebes. 

As in regard to the democracy of Athens generally, so in 
regard to her empire, it has been customary with historians to 
take notice of little except the bad side. But my conviction is, 
and [ have shown grounds for it, in chap. xlvii, that the empire 
of Athens was not harsh and oppressive, as it is commonly 
depicted. Under the circumstances of her dominion, at a time 
when the whole transit and commerce of the A.gean was under 
one maritime system, which excluded all irregular force; when 
Persian ships of war were kept out of the waters, and Persian 
tribute-officers away from the seaboard; when the disputes in- 
evitable among so many little communities could be peaceably 
redressed by the mutual right of application to the tribunals at 
Athens, and when these tribunals were also such as to present 
to sufferers a refuge against wrongs done even by individual 
citizens of Athens herself, to use the expression of the oligarchi- 
cal Phrynichus,! the condition of the maritime Greeks was 
materially better than it had been before, or than it will be seen 
to become afterwards. Her empire, if it did not inspire attach- 
ment, certainly provoked no antipathy, among the bulk of the 
citizens of the subject-communities, as is shown by the party- 
character of the revolts against her. If in her imperial charac- 
ter she exacted obedience, she also fulfilled duties and insured 


_. protection to a degree incomparably greater than was ever 
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realized by Sparta. And even if she had been ever so much 
disposed to cramp the free play of mind and purpose among her 
subjects, —a disposition which is no way proved,— the very 
circumstances of her own democracy, with its open antithesis of 
political parties, universal liberty of speech, and manifold indi- 
vidual energy, would do much to prevent the accomplishment of 
such an end, and would act as a stimulus to the dependent com- 
munities, even without her own intention. 

Without being insensible either to the faults or to the misdeeds 
of imperial Athens, I believe that her empire was a great com- 
parative benefit, and its extinction a great loss, to her own 
subjects. But still more do I believe it to have been a good, 
looked at with reference to Pan-Hellenic interests. Its main- 
tenance furnished the only possibility of keeping out foreign 
intervention, and leaving the destinies of Greece to depend upon 
native, spontaneous, untrammelled Grecian agencies. The down- 
fall of the Athenian empire is the signal for the arms and cor- 
ruption of Persia again to make themselves felt, and for the 
reénslavement of the Asiatic Greeks under her tribute-officers. 
What is still worse, it leaves the Grecian world in a state inca- 
pable of repelling any energetic foreign attack, and open to the 
everruling march of “ the man of Macedon,” half a century after- 
wards. For such was the natural tendency of the Grecian world 
to political non-integration or disintegration, that the rise of the 
Athenian empire, incorporating so many states into one system, 
is to be regarded as a most extraordinary accident. Nothing 
but the genius, energy, discipline, and democracy of Athens, 
could have brought it about; nor even she, unless favored and 
pushed on by a very peculiar train of antecedent events. But 
having once got it, she might perfectly well have kept it; and, 
had she done so, the Hellenic world would have remained so 
organized as to be able to repel foreign intervention, either from 
Susa or from Pella. When we reflect how infinitely superior 
was the Hellenic mind to that of all surrounding nations and: 
races; how completely its creative agency was stifled, as soon as 
it came under the Macedonian dictation ; and how much more it 
might perhaps have achieved, if it had enjoyed another century 
or half-century of freedom, under the stimulating headship of the 
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most progressive and most intellectual of all its separate com~ 
munities, we shall look with double regret on the ruin of the 
Athenian empire, as accelerating, without remedy, the universal 
ruin of Grecian independence, political action, and mental 
grandeur. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


FROM THE RESTORATION OF THE DEMOCRACY TO THE DEATH 
OF ALKIBIADES. 


THE period intervening between the defeat of A¢gospotami 
(October, 405 B.c.) and the reéstablishment of the democracy as 
sanctioned by the convention concluded with Pausanias, some 
time in the summer of 403 3.c., presents two years of cruel and 
multifarious suffering to Athens. For seven years before, 
indeed ever since the catastrophe at Syracuse, she had been 
struggling with hardships; contending against augmented hostile 
force, while her own means were cut down in every way; crip- 
pled at home by the garrison of Dekeleia; stripped to a great 
degree both of her tribute and her foreign trade, and beset by 
the snares of her own oligarchs. In spite of circumstances so 
adverse, she had maintained the fight with a resolution not less 
surprising than admirable; yet not without sinking more and 
more towards impoverishment and exhaustion. The defeat of 
ftgospotami closed the war at once, and transferred her from 
her period of struggle to one of concluding agony. Nor is the 
last word by any means too strong for the reality. Of these two 
years, the first portion was marked by severe physical privation, 
passing by degrees into absolute famine, and accompanied by the 
intolerable sentiment of despair and helplessness against her 
enemies, after two generations of imperial grandeur, not without 
a strong chance of being finally consigned to ruin and individual 
slavery ; while the last portion comprised all the tyranny, mur- 
ders, robberies, and expulsions perpetrated by the Thirty, over- 
_ thrown only by heroic efforts of patriotism on the part of the 
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exiles; which a fortunate change of sentiment, on the part of 
Pausanias, and the leading members of the Peloponnesian con- 
federacy, ultimately crowned with success. 

After such years of misery, it was an unspeakable relief to 
the Athenian population to regain possession of Athens and 
Attica, to exchange their domestic tyrants for a renovated demo- 
cratical government, and to see their foreign enemies not merely 
evacuate the country, but' even bind themselves by treaty to 
future friendly dealing. In respect of power, indeed, Athens 
was but the shadow of her former self. She had no empire, no 
tribute, no fleet, no fortifications at Peirzus, no long walls, not a 
single fortified place in Attica except the city itself. Of all 
these losses, however, the Athenians probably made little 
account, at least at the first epoch of their reéstablishment; so 
intolerable was the pressure which they had just escaped, and 
so welcome the restitution of comfort, security, property, and 
independence, at home. The very excess of tyranny committed 
by the Thirty gave a peculiar zest to the recovery of the democ- 
racy. In their hands, the oligarchical principle, to berrow an 
expression from Mr. Burke,! “ had produced in fact, and instantly, 
the grossest of those evils with which it was pregnant in its 
nature ;” realizing the promise of that plain-spoken oligarchical 





1&T confess, gentlemen, that this appears to me as bad in the principle, 
and far worse in the consequences, than an universal suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act.......... Far from softening the features of such a 
principle, and thereby removing any part of the popular odium or natural 
terrors attending it, I should be sorry that anything framed in contradsction to 
the Spirit of our constitution did not instantly produce, in fact, the grossest of the 
evils with which it was pregnant in tts nature. It is by lying dormant a long 
time, or being at first very rarely exercised, that arbitrary power steals 
upon a people. On the next unconstitutional act, all the fashionable world 
will be ready to say: Your prophecies are ridiculous, your fears are vain ; 
_you see how little of the misfortunes which you formerly foreboded is come 
to pass. Thus, by degrees, that artful softening of all arbitrary power, the 
alleged infrequency or narrow extent of its operation, will be received as & 
sort of aphorism; and Mr. Hume will not be singular in telling us that the 
felicity of mankind is no more disturbed by it, than by earthquakes or 
thunder, or the other more unusual accidents of nature.” (Burke, Letter 
to the Sheriffs of Bristol, 1777: Burke’s Works, vol. iii, pp. 146-150, 
oct, edit.) 


” 
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oath, which Aristotle mentions as having been taken in varioug 
oligarchical cities, to contrive as much evil as possible to the 
people. So much the more complete was the reaction of sen- 
timent towards the antecedent democracy, even in the minds of 
those who had been ‘before discontented with it. To all men, 
rich and poor, citizens and metics, the comparative excellence of 
the democracy, in respect of all the essentials of good govern- 
ment, was now manifest. With the exception of those who had 
identified themselves with the Thirty as partners, partisans, or 
instruments, there was scarcely any one who did not feel that his 
life and property had been far more secure under the former 
democracy, and would become so again if that democracy were 
revived.? 

It was the first measure of Thrasybulus and his companions, 
efter concluding the treaty with Pausanias, and thus reéntering 
the city, to exchange solemn oaths, of amnesty for the past, with 
those against whom they had just been at war. Similar oaths 
of amnesty were also exchanged with those in Eleusis, as soon 
as that town came into their power. The only persons excepted 
from this amnesty were the Thirty, the Eleven who had presided 
over the execution of all their atrocities, and the Ten who had 
governed in Peirzus. Even these persons were not peremptorily 
banished: opportunity was offered to them to come in and take 
their trial of accountability (universal at Athens in the case of 
every magistrate on quitting office) ; so that, if acquitted, they 
would enjoy the benefit of the amnesty as well as all others.3 
We know that Eratosthenés, one of the Thirty, afterwards 
returned to Athens; since there remains a powerful harangue 
of Lysias, invoking justice against him as having brought to 
death Polemarchus, the brother of Lysias. Eratosthenés was 





1 Aristot. Polit, v, 7,19. Kat 76 djup xaxdvovg Ecopuat, nat Bovdeiow 4, 
re dy Eyw Kakdv. 

The complimentary epitaph upon the Thirty, cited iz the Schol. on 
Zeschinés, — praising them as: having curbed, for a short time, the inso- 
lence of the accursed Demos of Athens, — is in the same spirit: see K. F. 
Hermann, Staats-Alterthiimer der Griechen, s. 70, note 9. 

2 Plato, Epistol. vii, p.324. Kat dpév 7 rov rove dvdpac bv xpdvy bAiyg 
ypvody arodeigavrac tiv Eunpooder roAtTeiay, etc. 

* Andokidés de Mysteriis, s. 90. 
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one of the minority of the Thirty who sided generally with 
Theramenés, and opposed to a considerable degree the extreme 
violences of Kritias, although personally concerned in that 
seizure and execution of the rich metics which Theramenés had 
resisted, and which was one of the grossest misdeeds even of 
that dark period. He and Pheidon, being among the Ten 
named to succeed the Thirty after the death of Kritias, when 
the remaining members of'that deposed B®ard retired to Eleusis, 
had endeavored to maintain themselves as a new oligarchy, car- 
rying on war at the same time against Eleusis and against the 
democratical exiles in Peireus. Failing in this, they had 
retired from the country, at the time when these exiles returned, 
and when the democracy was first reéstablished. But after a 
certain interval, the intense sentiments of the moment having 
somewhat subsided, they were encouraged by their friends to 
return, and came back to stand their trial of accountability. It 
was on that occasion that Lysias preferred his accusation against 
Eratosthenés, the result of which we do not know, though we 
see plainly, even from the accusatory speech, that the latter had 
powerful friends to stand by him, and that the dikasts manifested 
considerable reluctance to condemn.! We learn, moreover, from 
the same speech, that such was the detestation of the Thirty 
among several of the states surrounding Attica, as to cause 


1 All this may be collected from various passages of the Orat. xii, of 
Lysias. Eratosthenés did not stand alone on his trial, but in conjunction 
with other colleagues; though of course, pursuant to the psephism of 
Kannénus, the vote of the dikasts would be taken about each separately : 
GAAa mapa "Eparoovévoug kal Tév rovrovt cuvapyovrav Sixyy AauBavetv.... 
une’ arovot pév toig Tpiaxovta éxtBovdevere, mapdvrac OF agate’ pnd? tie 
riync, 7 tobtove mapédwxe Ty TOAeL, Kaxtov div abroig BonSjonte (sects. 
80, 81): compare s. 36. 

The number of friends prepared to back the defence of Eratosthenés, 
and to obtain his acquittal, chiefly by representing that he had done the 
least mischief of all the Thirty ; that all that he had done had been under 
fear of his own life ; that he had been the partisan and supporter of Theram- 
enés, whose memory was at that time popular, may be seen in sections 
51, 56, 65, 87, 88, 91. @ 

There are evidences also of other accusations brought against the Thirty 
before the senate of Areopagus (Lysias, Or. xi, cont. Theomnest. A. s. 31, 
B. 8. 12). 
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formal decrees for their expulsion, or for prohibiting their com- 
ing.1 The sons, even of such among the Thirty as did not 
return, were allowed to remain at Athens, and enjoy their rights 
of citizens, unmolested ;2 a moderation rare in Grecian- political 
wartare. 

The first public vote of the Athenians, after the conclusion of 
peace with Sparta and the return of the exiles, was to restore the 
former democracy pur@y and simply, to choose by lot the nine 
archons and the senate of Five Hundred, and to elect the gen- 
erals, all as before. It appears that this restoration of the pre- 
ceding constitution was partially opposed by a citizen named 
Phormisius, who, having served with Thrasybulus in Peirzus, 
now moved that the political franchise should for the future be 
restricted to the possessors of land in Attica. His proposition 


was understood to be supported by the Lacedzemonians, and was - 


recommended as calculated to make Athens march in better har- 
mony with them. It was presented as a compromise between 
oligarchy and democracy, excluding both the poorer freemen and 
those whose property lay either in movables or in land out of 
Attica; so that the aggregate number of the disfranchised would 
have been five thousand persons. Since Athens now had lost 
her fleet and maritime empire, and since the importance of 
Peirzeus was much curtailed not merely by these losses, but by 
demolition of its separate walls and of the long walls, Phormisius 
and others conceived the opportunity favorable for striking out 
the maritime and trading multitude from the roll of citizens. 
Many of these men must have been in easy and even opulent 
circumstances, but the bulk of them were poor; and Phormisius 
had of course at his command the usual arguments, by which it 
is attempted to prove that poor men have no business with politi- 
cal judgment or action. But the proposition was rejected; the 
orator Lysias being among its opponents, and composing a speech 
against it which was either spoken, or intended to be spoken, by 
some eminent citizen in the assembly.® 

Unfortunately, we have only a fragment of the speech remain- 
—__ 

‘ Lysias, Or. xii, cont..Eratosth. 8.36. 

* Demosth. adv. Boeeotum de Dote Matern. c. 6, p. 1018. 

* Dionys. Hal. Jud. de LysiA, c. $2, p. 526; Lysias, Orat. xxxiv, Bekk. 


ae —__. see | 
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ing, wherein the proposition is jastly criticized as mischievous 
and unseasonable, depriving Athens of a large portion of her 
legitimate strength, patriotism, and harmony, and even of sub- 
stantial men competent to serve as hoplites or horsemen, at a 
moment when she was barely rising from absolute prostration. 
Never, certainly, was the fallacy which connects political de- 
pravity or incapacity with a poor station, and political virtue or 
judgment with wealth, more conspicuously unmasked, than in 
reference to the recent experience of Athens. The remark of 
‘Thrasybulus was most true,! that a greater number of atrocities, 
both against person and against property, had been committed in 
a few months by the Thirty, and abetted by the class of horse- 
men, all rich men, than the poor majority of the Demos had 
sanctioned during two generations of democracy. Moreover, we 
know, on the authority of a witness unfriendly to the democracy, 
that the poor Athenian citizens, who served on shipboard and 
‘elsewhere, were exact in obedience to their commanders; while 
the richer citizens who served as hoplites and horsemen, and who 
laid claim to higher individual estimation, were far less orderly 
in the public service.? 

The motion of Phormisius being rejected, the antecedent 
democracy was restored without qualification, together with the 
ordinances of Drako, and the laws, measures, and weights of 
Solon. But on closer inspection, it was found that this latter 
part of the resolution was incompatible with the amnesty which 
had been just sworn. According to the laws of Solon and 
Drako, the perpetrators of enormities under the Thirty had ren- 
dered themselves guilty, and were open to trial. To escape this 
consequence, a second psephism or decree was passed, on the 
proposition of Tisamenus, to review the laws of Solon and Drako, 
and reénact them with such additions and amendments as might 
be deemed expedient. Five hundred citizens had been just 
chosen by the people as nomothete, or law-makers, at the same 
time when the senate of Five hundred was taken by lot: out of 
these nomothetz, the senate now chose a select few, whose duty 
it was to consider all propositions for amendment or addition to 
the laws of the old democracy, and post them up for publie 





! Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 41. 2 Xenoph. Memor. iii, 5, 19. 
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inspection before the statues of the eponymous heroes, within the 
month then running.! The senate, and the entire body of five 
hundred nomothetz, were then to be convened, in order that each 
might pass in review, separately, both the old laws and the new 
propositions; the nomothetze being previously sworn to decide 
righteously. While this discussion was going on, every private 
citizen had liberty to enter the senate, and to tender his opinion 
with reasons for or against any law. All the laws which should 
thus be approved, first by the senate, and afterwards by the nomo- 
thetz, but no others, were to be handed to the magistrates, and 
inscribed on the walls of the portico called Poekilé, for public 
notoriety, as the future regulators of the city. After the laws 
were promulgated by such public inscription, the senate of Areo- 
pagus was enjoined to take care that they should be duly observed 
and enforced by the magistrates. A provisional committee of 
twenty citizens was named, to be generally responsible for the 
city during the time occupied in this revision.? : 

As soon as the laws had been revised and publicly inscribed 





4 Andokidés de Mysteriis, 5.88. ‘Oxécwv & dv xpoodéy, (vopwov) olde 
gpnpévor vopodérar bxd Tho BovaAge avaypadovtes tv caviow 
éxridévray mpd trode Exwvipovc, oxomety TH Bovdouévy, kat mapadidévrov 
taic dpyaic év tGde TH pyri. Tode dé wapadidouévove vopuovg doKiwacate 
wpotrepov  Bovayn cat ol vopovérat of revrakdciot ode ol - 
Onpbtat elarovro, érrerdy duwpdxacty. 

Putting together the two sentences in which the nomothets are here 
mentioned, Reiske and F. A. Wolf (Prolegom. ad Demosthen. cont. Leptin 
p. cxxix), think that there were two classes of nomothets ; one class chosen 
by the senate, the other by the people. This appears to me very improb- 
able. The persons chosen by the senate were invested with no final or 
decisive function whatever; they were simply chosen to consider what new 
propositions were fit to be submitted for discussion, and to provide that 
such propositions should be publicly made known. Now any persons 
simply invested with this character of a preliminary committee, would not, 
in my judgment, be called nomothetz. The reason why the persons here 
mentioned were so called, was, that they were a portion of the five hundred 
nomothets#, in whom the power of peremptory decision ultimately rested. 
A small committee would naturally be intrusted with this preliminary duty; 
and the members of that small committee were to be chosen by one of the 
bodies with whom ultimate decision rested, but chosen out of the other. 

* Andokidés de Mysteriis, sections 81-85. 
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in the pockilé, pursuant to the above decree, two concluding laws 
were enacted, which completed the purpose of the citizens. 

The first of these laws forbade the magistrates to act upon, or 
permit to be acted upon, any law not among those inscribed ; and 
declared that no psephism, either of the senate or of the people, 
should overrule any law.! It renewed also the old prehibition, 
dating from the days of Kleisthenés, and the first origin of the 
democracy, to enact a special law inflicting direct hardship upon 
any individual Athenian apart from the rest, unless by. the votes 
of six thousand citizens voting secretly. 

The second of the two laws prescribed, that all the legal adju- 
dications and arbitrations which had been passed under the ante- 
cedent democracy should be held valid and unimpeached, but 
formally annulled all which had been passed under the Thirty. 
It farther provided, that the laws now revised and inscribed 
should only take effect from the archonship of Eukleidés ; that 
is, from the nomination of archons made after the recent return 
of Thrasybulus and renovation of the democracy. 

1 Andokidés de Myster. s. 87. wygiopa 62 pendév, pare Bovdng ware Syuov 
(vouov) kuptorepoy elvat. 

It seems that the word vduouv ought properly to be inserted here: see 
Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. c. 23, p. 649. 

Compare a similar use of the phrase, uydév kupiorepov elvat, in Demos- 


then. cont. Lakrit. c. 9, p. 937. 
* Andokidés de Myster. s. 87. We see (from Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. 


c. 15, p. 718) that Andokidés has not cited the law fally. He has omitted . 


the words, éxoca & éni -rév rptaxovta erpaydn, } idig A dnpocig, dxvpa 
elvat, these words not having any material connection with the point at 
which he was aiming. Compare Aischines cont. Timarch. c. 9, p. 25, «a? 
Eorw Tavita axupa, dorep Ta én Tdv tpLaKovTa, } Ta mpd EdbkAcidov, A et rig 
GAAn norore ToravTy éyévero mpoSeopia...... 

Tisamenus is probably the same person of whom Lysias speaks contempt- 
uously, Or. xxx, cont. Nikomach. s. 36. 

Meier (De Bonis Damnatorum, p. 71) thinks that there is a contradiction 
between the decree proposed by Tisamenus (Andok. de Myst. s. 83), and 
another decree proposed by Dioklés, cited in the Oration of Demosth. cont. 
Timokr. c.11, p. 713. But there is no real contradiction between the two, 
and the only semblance of contradiction that is to be found, arises from the 
fact that the law of Dioklés is not correctly given as it now stands. I¢ 
ought to be read thus: — 

AtoxAjs elve, Tode véuoug trode mpd EdudAeidov redévracg ty dSypuoxpartig, 

18* 


ae 
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By these ever-memorable enactments, all acts done prior to the 
nomination of the archon Eukleidés and his colleagues, in the 
summer of 403 B.c., were excluded from serving as grounds for 
criminal process against any citizen. ‘To insure more fully that 
this should be carried into effect, a special clause was added to 
the oath taken annually by the senators, as well as to that taken 
by the Heliastic dikasts. The senators pledged themselves by 
oath not to receive any impeachment, or give effect to any arrest, 
founded on any fact prior to the archonship of Eukleidés, except- 
ing only against the Thirty, and the other individuals expressly 
shut out from the amnesty, and now in exile! To the oath 
annually taken by the Heliasts, also, was added the clause: “I 
will not remember past wrongs, nor will I abet any one else who 





nat dao Ex’ Etxdeidov érédyoay, xa elolv, avayeypaupévot, [ar EtkAe - 
dov] xupiovg elvac- rode d2 er’ Etndeidny redévrac xat rodowrdy rivsepévovg, 
kupioug elvar Grd rij¢ huépac tie Exactog éréSy, wAQv el ty mpocyéypanrat 
xpovog dvriva dei dpyew. *Emtypapa: 62, toic pév viv Ketpévorc, rdv 
ypauparéa tig Bovatc, tptaxovra huepGy: 1rd 62 Aoimdy, d¢ dv rvyyxary ypau 

paretur, mpooypagéru Tapaypiua Tov vouov Kiptoy elvac ard Tie Huépac He 
trédn. 

The words dr’ Ei x A2id ov, which stand between brackets in the second 
line, are inserted on my own conjecture; and I venture to think that any 
one who will read the whole law through, and the comments of the orator 
upon it, will see that they are imperatively required to make the sense com- 
plete. The entire scope and purpose of the law is, to regulate clearly the 
time from which each law shall begin to be valid. 

As the first part of the law reads now, without these words, it has no 
pertinence, no bearing on the main purpose contemplated by Dioklés in the 
second part, nor on the reasonings of Demosthenés afterwards. It is easy 
to understand how the words dn’ EvxAeidov should have dropped out, see- 
ing that én’ Et«xAeidov immediately precedes: another error has been in 
fact introduced, by putting d 7’ EvxAeidov in the former case instead of 
é x’ Ev«Acidov, which error has been corrected by various recent editors, on 
the authority of some MSS. 

The law of Dioklés, when properly read, fully harmonizes with that 
of Tisamenus. Meier wonders that there is no mention made of the 
doxtuacia vouwy by the nomothets, which is. prescribed in the decree of 
Tisamenus. But it was not necessary to mention this expressly, since the 
words dct elcty dvayeypaupévoe presuppose the foregone doxtuacia. 

1 Andokidés de Mysteriis, s. 91. xat ob défomat Evdertww odd? dxayvyiv 
Evexa trav xporepoy yeyevnuévor, TAjy TOy devyéyToy. 
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shall remember them ; on the contrary,! I will give my vote pur- 
suant to the existing laws;” which laws proclaimed themselves 
as only taking effect from the archonship of Eukleidés. 

A still farther precaution was taken to bar all actions for 
redress or damages founded on acts done prior to the archonship 
of Eukleidés. On the motion of Archinus, the principal col- 
league of Thrasybulus at Phylé, a law was passed, granting 
leave to any defendant against whom such an action might be 
brought, to plead an exception in bar, or paragraphé, upon the 
special ground of the amnesty and the legal prescription con- 
nected with it. The legal effect of this paragraphé, or exceptional 
plea, in Attic procedure, was to increase both the chance of fail- 
ure, and the pecuniary liabilities in case of failure, on the part 
of the plaintiff; also, to better considerably the chances of the 
defendant. This enactment is said to have been moved by 
Archinus, on seeing that some persons were beginning to insti- 
tute actions at law, in spite of the amnesty; and for the better 
prevention of all such claims.? 





1 Andokid. de Mysteriis, 8.91. xat ob pynoixaxjow, obd? GAA (sc. GAA 
pvnotKaxovvTt) weicouat, pngiovpuat dé Kara Tode Ketpévove vouove. 

This clause does not appear as part of the Heliastic oath given in 
Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. c. 36, p. 746. It was extremely significant and 
valuable for the few years immediately succeeding the renovation of the 
democracy. But its value was essentially temporary, and it was doubtless 
dropped within twenty or ne years after the period to which it specially 
applied. 

* The Orat. xviii, of Isokratés, Paragraphé cont. Kallimachum, informs 
us on these points, especially sections 1-4. 

Kallimachus had entered an action against the client of Isokratés for 
ten thousand drachmss (sects. 15-17), charging him as an accomplice of 
Patroklés, —the king-archon under the Ten, who immediately succeeded 
the Thirty, prior to the return of the exiles,-—~in seizing and confiscating 
a sum of money belonging to Kallimachus. The latter, in ee 
this action, was under the necessity of paying the fees called prytaneia ; 
sum proportional to what was claimed, and amounting to thirty arachat a 
when the sum claimed was between one thousand and ten thousand drachme. 
Suppose that action had gone to trial directly, Kallimachus, if he lost his 
cause, would have to forfeit his prytaneia, but he would forfeit no more. 
Now according to the paragraphé permitted by the law of Archinus, the 
defendant is allowed to make oath that the action against him is founded 
upon a fact prior to the archonship of Eukleidés; and a cause is then 
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By these additional enactments, security was taken that the. 


proceedings of the courts of justice should be in full conformity 
with the amnesty recently sworn, and that, neither directly nor 
indirectly, should any person be molested for wrongs done ante- 
rior to Eukleidés. And, in fact, the amnesty was faithfully 
observed: the reéntering exiles from Peirsus, and the horsemen 
with other partisans of the Thirty in Athens, blended again 
together into one harmonious and equal democracy. 

Eight years prior to these incidents, we have seen the oligar- 
chical conspiracy of the Four Hundred for a moment success- 
ful, and afterwards overthrown; and we have had occasion to 
notice, in reference to that event, the wonderful absence of all 
reactionary violence on the part of the victorious people, at a 
moment of severe provocation for the past and extreme appre- 
hension for the future. We noticed that Thucydidés, no friend 
to the Athenian democracy, selected precisely that occasion — 
on which some manifestation of vindictive impulse might have 
been supposed likely and natural — to bestow the most unqual- 
ified eulogies on their moderate and gentle bearing. Had the 
historian lived to describe the reign of the Thirty and the 
restoration which followed it, we cannot doubt that his ex- 
pressions would have been still warmer and more emphatic in 
the same sense. Few events in history, either ancient or 
modern, are more astonishing than the behavior of the Athe- 
nian people, on recovering their democracy after the overthrow 
of the Thirty: and when we view it in conjunction with the like 
phenomenon after the deposition of the Four Hundred, we see 
that neither the one nor the other arose from peculiar caprice or 
accident of the moment; both depended upon permanent attri- 


tried first, upon that special issue, upon which the defendant is allowed to 
speak first, before the plaintiff. If the verdict, on this special issue, is 
given in favor of the defendant, the plaintiff is not only disabled from pro- 
ceeding further with his action, but ‘is condemned besides to pay to the 
defendant the forfeit called epobely; that is, one-sixth part of the sum 
claimed. But if, on the contrary, the verdict on the special issue be in favor 
of the plaintiff, he is held entitled to proceed farther with his original action, 
and to receive besides at once, from the defendant, the like forfeit or epobely. 
Information on these regulations of procedure in the Attic dikasteries may 
be found in Meier and Schémann, Attischer Prozess, p. 647; Platne>, Pro 
sess und Klagen, vol. i, pp. 156-162. 
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butes of the popular character. If we knew nothing else except 
the events of these two periods, we should be warranted in dis- 
missing, on that evidence alone, the string of contemptuous pred- 
icates, — giddy, irascible, jealous, unjust, greedy, etc., one or 
other of which Mr. Mitford so frequently pronounces, and insin- 
uates even when he does not pronounce them, respecting the 
Athenian people.! <A people, whose habitual temper and moral- 
ity merited these epithets, could not have acted as the Athenians 
acted both after the Four Hundred and after the Thirty. Par- 
ticular acts may be found in their history which justify severe 
censure ; but as to the permanent elements of character, both 
moral and intellectual, no population in history has ever afforded 
stronger evidence than the Athenians on these two memorable 
occasions. 

If we -follow the acta of the Thirty, we shall see that the 
horsemen and the privileged three thousand hoplites in the city 





1 Wachsmuth — who admits into his work, with little or no criticism, 
everything which has ever been said against the Athenian people, and 
indeed against the Greeks generally — affirms, contrary to all evidence and 
probability, that the amnesty was not really observed at Athens. (Wachsm 
Hellen. Alterth. ch. ix, sect. 71, vol. ii, p. 267.) 

The simple and distinct words of Xenophon, coming as they do from the 
mouth of so very hostile a witness, are sufficient to refute him : xal duécavrec 
Spxovg } pry un pynotxakjoey, Ere nal viv duot ye woAtrebovrat, kal Toig 
Spxotcéupévest 6 dHmoc, Hellen. ii, 4, 43). 

The passages to which Wachsmuth makes reference, do not in the least 
establish his point. Even if actions at law or accusations had been brought, 
in violation of the amnesty, this would not prove that the people violated 
it; unless we also knew that the dikastery had affirmed those actions. But 
he does not refer to any actions or accusations preferred on any such 
ground. He only notices some cases in which, accusation being preferred 
on grounds subsequent to Eukleidés, the accuser makes allusion in his 
speech to other matters anterior to Eukleidés. Now every speaker before 
the Athenian dikastery thinks himself entitled to call up before the dikasts 
the whole past life of his opponent, in the way of analogous evidence going 
_ to attest the general character of the latter, good or bad. For example, 
the accuser of Sokratés mentions, as a point going to impeach the general 
character of Sokratés, that he had been the teacher of Kritias; while the 
philosopher, in his defence, alludes to his own resolution and virtue as pry- 
tanis in the assembly by which the generals were condemned after the battle 
of Arginuse. Both these allusions come out as evidences to general char- 
acter. 
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had made themselves partisans in every species of flagitious crime 
which could possibly be imagined to exasperate the feelings of 
the exiles. The latter, on returning, saw before them men who 
had handed in their relations to be put to death without trial, who 
had seized upon and enjoyed their property, who had expelled 
them all from the‘city,and a large portion of them even from 
Attica ; and who had held themselves in mastery not merely by 
the overthrow of the constitution, but also by inviting and sub- 
sidizing foreign guards. Such atrocities, conceived and ordered 
by the Thirty, had been executed by the aid, and for the joint 
benefit, as Kritias justly remarked,! of those occupants of the 
city whom the exiles found on returning. Now Thrasybulus, 
Anytus, and the rest of these exiles, saw their property all pil- 
laged and appropriated by others during the few months of their 
absence: we may presume that their lands — which had proba- 
bly not been sold, but granted to individual members or partisans 
of the Thirty 2— were restored to them ; but the movable prop- 
erty could not be reclaimed, and the losses to which they 
remained subject were prodigious. The men who had caused 
and profited by these losses3— often with great brutality towards 
the wives and families of the exiles, as we know by the case of 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 9. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4,1. Ryov dd &« tov ywpiwy (ol tpraxovra) ly abrot 
kai of gidoe rode tobrwy aypoug Exorev. 

3 Isokratés cont. Kallimach. Or. xviii, sect. 30. 

OpacbBovirog piv nal "Avuroc, uéytotov piv dvvapevoe tov ev ry woAet, 
mwoAAy 2 dweorepnpévor xpnuatuyv, elddrec dt rode drxoypawavrac, Suwe¢ ob 
ToAuaotwy abroic dixag Aayxavety obd? jevnotkaxetv, GAN? el Kat wept tov 
GAdwv paddov Erépwv divavrar dtanparrecat, GAA’ oby mepi yeTav év rai¢ 
ovvd7jKate loov Exetv Toig GAAote détovary. 

On the other hand, the young Alkibiadés (in the Orat. xvi, of Isokratés, 
De Bigis, sect. 56) is made to talk about others recovering their property: 
Tov GAAwy Kouilonévav Tac obciac. My statement in the text reconciles 
these two. The young Alkibiadés goes on to state that the people had 
passed a yote to grant compensation to him for the confiscation of his 
father’s property, but that the power of his enemies had disappointed him 
of it. We may well doubt whether such vote ever really passed. 

It appears, however, that Batrachus, one of the chief informers who 
brought in victims for the Thirty, thought it prudent to live afterwards out 
of Attica (Lysias cont. Andokid. Or. vi, sect. 46), though he would have 
been legally protected by the amnesty. 
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the orator Lysias—were now at Athens, all individually well 
known to the sufferers. In like manner, the sons and brothers 
of Leon and the other victims of the Thirty, saw before them the 
very citizens by whose hands their mnocent relatives had been 
consigned without trial to prison and execution.! The amount of 
wrong suffered had been infinitely greater than in the time of the 
Four Hundred, and the provocation, on every ground, public and 
private, violent to a degree never exceeded in history. Yet with 
all this sting fresh in their bosoms, we find the victorious multi- 


tude, on the latter occasion as well as on the former, burying . 


the past in an indiscriminate amnesty, and anxious only for 
the future harmonious march of the renovated and all-compre- 
hensive democracy. We see the sentiment of commonwealth 
in the Demos, twice contrasted with the sentiment of faction 
in an ascendent oligarchy ;2 twice triumphant over the strongest 


counter-motives, over the most bitter recollections of wrongful. 


murder and spoliation, over all that passionate rush of reactionary 
appetite which characterizes the moment of political restoration. 
“Bloody will be the reign of that king who comes back to 
his kingdom from exile,” says the Latin poet: bloody, indeed, 
had been the rule of Kritias and those oligarchs who had just 
come back from exile: “ Harsh is a Demos (observes Aéschylus) 
which has just got clear of misery.”3 But the Athenian Demos, 
on coming back from Peirsus, exhibited the rare phenomenon of 
a restoration, after cruel wrong suffered, sacrificing all the strong 
impulse of retaliation to a generous and deliberate regard for the 
future march of the commonwealth. Thucydidés remarks that 
the moderation of political antipathy which prevailed at Athens 
after the victory of the people over the Four Hundred, was the 
main cause which revived Athens from her great public depres- 





1 Andokidés de Mysteriis, sect. 94. MéAnrto¢ 0” ad otroot dnqjyayev én? 

TWY TPLaKOVTa Aéovra, de tueic mavreg lore, nat anéSavev éxetvocg Gxptrog 
. .MéAnrov toivey roig natot toig rod Aéovtog obk Ect dévov dtdxerv, Ste 

rote vopote Set ypjoda: an’ EtcAcidov dpyovrog érel d¢ ye obk Cmayeyets oid’ 
avro¢g avrTiAéyet. 

* Thucyd. vi, 39. djpyov, Eburav dvouaoSat, dAcyapxiay d2, pépog. 

* Aschylus, Sept. ad Thebas, v, 1047. 

Tpayic ye pévros Sjuog éxguyav Kaka. 
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sion and danger.1 Much more forcibly does this remark apply 
to the restoration after the Thirty, when the public condition of 
Athens was at the lowest depth of abasement, from which noth- 
ing could have rescued her except such exemplary wisdom and 
patriotism on the part of her victorious Demos. Nothing short 
of this could have enabled her to accomplish that partial resur- 
rection — into an independent and powerful single state, though 
shorn of her imperial power — which will furnish material for 
the subsequent portion of our History. 

While we note the memorable resolution of the Athenian 
people to forget that which could not be remembered without 
ruin to the future march of the democracy, we must at the same 
time observe that which they took special pains to preserve from 
being forgotten. They formally recognized all the adjudged cases 
and all the rights of property as existing under the democracy 
anterior to the Thirty. “You pronounced, fellow-citizens (says 
Andokidés), that all the judicial verdicts and all the decisions of 
arbitrators passed under the democracy should remain valid, in 
order that there might be no abolition of debts, no reversal of 
privafe rights, but that every man might have the means of 
enforcing contracts due to him by others.”2 If the Athenian 
people had been animated by that avidity to despoil the rich, and 
that subjection to the passion of the moment, which Mr. Mitford 
imputes to them in so many chapters of his history, neither 
motive nor opportunity was now wanting for wholesale confisca- 
tion, of which the rich themselves, during the dominion of the 
Thirty, had set abundant example. The amnesty as to political 
wrong, and the indelible memory as to the rights of property, 
stand alike conspicuous as evidences of the real character of the 
Athenian Demos. 

If we wanted any farther proof of their capacity of taking the 
largest and soundest views on a difficult political situation, we 
should find it in another of their measures at this critical period. 





1 Thucyd. viii, 97. 

2 Andokidés de Mysteriis, sect. 88. Tag piv dixac, & dvdpec, kat rd¢ 
iaitag éroijoate Kupiag elvat, drrocas dv Snuoxparovpévy TH woe éyévovto, 
Smug unre xpéwv aroxonal elev pate dixas dvat«or yévowvro, GAAG Tov ldiay 
oupBodainr al mpagece elev. 
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The Ten who had succeeded to the oligarchical presidency of 
Athens after the death of Kritias and the expulsion of the Thirtg, 
had borrowed from Sparta the sum of one hundred talents, for 
the express purpose of making war on the exiles in Peireus. 
After the peace, it was necessary that such sum should be repaid, 
and some persons proposed that recourse should be had to the 
property of those individuals and that party who had borrowed 
the money. The apparent equity of the proposition was doubtless 
felt with peculiar force at a time when the public treasury was in 
the extreme of poverty. But nevertheless both the democratical 
leaders and the people decidedly opposed it, resolving to recognize 
the debt as a public charge ; in which capacity it was afterwards 
liquidated, after some delay arising from an unsupplied treasury.! 

All that was required from the horsemen, or knights, who had 
been active in the service of the Thirty, was that they should 
repay the sums which had been advanced to them by the latter 
as outiit. Such advance to the horsemen, subject to subsequent 
repayment, and seemingly distinct from the regular military pay, 
appears to have been a customary practice under the previous 
democracy ;2 but we may easily believe that the Thirty had car- 
ried it to an abusive excess, in their anxiety to enlist or stimulate 
partisans, when we recollect that they resorted to means more 
nefarious for the same end. There were of course great indi- 
vidual differences among these knights, as to the degree in which 
each had lent himself to the misdeeds of the oligarchy. Even the 
most guilty of them were not molested, and they were sent, four 





1 Isokratés, Areopagit. Or. vii, sect. 77; Demosth. cont. Leptin. c. 5, 
p- 460. 

2 Lysias pro Mantitheo, Or. xvi, sects. 6~8. I accept substantially the 
explanation which Harpokration and Photius give of the word «ardoraotc, 
in spite of the objections taken to it by M. Boeckh, which appear to me not 
founded upon any adequate ground. I cannot but think that Reiske is right 
in distinguishing xaraordotc from the pay, peotdc. 

See Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, b. ii, sect. 19, p. 250. In the 
Appendix to this work, which is not translated into English along with the 
work itself, he farther gives the Fragment of an inscription, which he con- 
siders to bear upon this resumption of xaracrdaor¢ from the horsemen, or 
knights, after the Thirty. But the Fragment is so very imperfect, that 
nothing can be affirmed with any certainty concerning it: see the Staats- 
haush. der Athener, Appendix, vol. ii, pp. 207, 208 

VOL. VII 200c. 
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years afterwards, to serve with Agesilaus in Asia, at a time when 
tlke Lacedsemonians required from Athens a contingent of cavalry ;! 
the Demos being well pleased to be able to provide for them an 
honorable foreign service. But the general body of knights suf- 
fered so little disadvantage from the recollection of the Thirty, 
that many of them in after days became senators, generals, hip- 
parchs, and occupants of other considerable posts in the state.* 
Although the decree of Tisamenus—prescribing a revision of the 
laws without delay, and directing that the laws, when so revised, 
should be posted up for public view, to form the sole and exclu- 
sive guide of the dikasteries — had been passed immediately after 
the return from Peireus and the confirmation of the amnesty, yet 
it appears that considerable delay took place before such enact- 
ment was carried into full effect. A person named Nikomachus 
was charged with the duty, and stands accused of having per- 
formed it tardily as well as corruptly. He, as well as Tisamenus,3 
was a scribe, or secretary ; under which name were included a 
class of paid officers, highly important in the detail of business 
at Athens, though seemingly men of low birth, and looked upon 
as filling a subordinate station, open to sneers from unfriendly 
orators. The boards, the magistrates, and the public bodies were 
so frequently changed at Athens, that the continuity of public 
business could only have been maintained by paid secretaries of 
this character, who devoted themselves constantly to the duty.4 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 1, 4. 

* Lysias, Or. xvi, pro Mantitheo, sects. 9,10; Lysias, cont. Evandr. Or. 
XXVl, sects. 21-25. 

We see from this latter oration (sect. 26) that Thrasybulus helped some 
of the chief persons, who had been in the city, and had resisted the return 
of the exiles, to get over the difficulties of the dokimasy, or examination 
into character, previously to being admitted to take possession of any office, 
to which a man had Been either elected or drawn by lot, in after years. He 
spoke in favor of Evander, in order that the latter might be accepted as 
king-archon. 

* I presume confidently that Tisamenus the scribe, mentioned in Lysias 
cont. Nikomach. sect. 87, is the same person as Tisamenus named in An- 
dokidés de Mysteriis (sect. 83) as the proposer of the memorable psephism. 

“ See M. Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens, b. ii, c.8, p.186, Eng. Tr., 
for a summary of all that is known respecting these ypaypareic, or secretaries. 

The expression in Lysias cont. Nikomach. sect. 38, 5rt troypauparetoat 
ot« Beore dig rov abrév TH dpx7 TH abr#, is correctly explained by M. Boeckh 
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Nikomachus had been named, during the democracy anterior 
to the Thirty, for the purpose of preparing a fair transcript, and 
of posting up afresh, probably in clearer characters, and in a place 
more convenient for public view, the old laws of Solon. We can 
well understand that the renovated democratical feeling, which 
burst out after the expulsion of the Four Hundred, and dictated 
the vehement psephism of Demophantus, might naturally also 
produce such a commission as this, for which Nikomachus, both 
as one of the public scribes, or secretaries, and as an able speaker,1 
was a suitable person. His accuser, for whom Lysias composed 
his thirtieth oration, now remaining, denounces him as having 
not only designedly lingered in the business, for the purpose of pro- 
longing the period of remuneration, but even as having corruptly 
tampered with the old laws, by new interpolations, as well as by 
omissions. How far such charges may have been merited, we 
have no means of judging; but even assuming Nikomachus to 
have been both honest and diligent, he would find no small diffi- 
culty in properly discharging his duty of anagrapheus,? or 
“ writer-up” of all the old laws of Athens, from Solon downward. 
Both the phraseology of these old laws, and the alphabet in which 
they were written, were in many cases antiquated and obsolete ;3 
while there were doubtless also cases in which one law was at 
variance, wholly or partially, with another. Now such contradic- 
tions and archaisms would be likely to prove offensive, if set up 
in a fresh place, and with clean, new characters; while Nikoma- 
chus had no authority to make the smallest alteration, and might 


as having a very restricted meaning, and as only applying to two successive 
years. And I think we may doubt whether, in practice, it was rigidly ad- 
hered to; though it is possible to suppose that these secretaries alternated, 
among themselves, from one board or office to another. Their great useful- 
ucss consisted in the fact that they were constantly in the service, and thus 
kept up the continuous march of the details. 

1 Lysias, Or. xxx, cont. Nikomach. sect. 32. 

* Lysias, Or. xxx, cont. Nikomach. sect.83. Wachsmuth @alls him errone- 
ously antigrapheus instead of anagrapheus (Hellen.Alterth. vol. ii, ix, p. 269). 

It seems by Orat. vii, of Lysias (sects. 20, 86,39) that Nikomachus was 
at enmity with various persons who employed Lysias as their logograph, or 
speech-writer. 

* Lysias, Or. x, cont. Theomnest. A. sects. 16-20. 
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naturally therefore be tardy in a commission which did noé 
promise much credit to him in its result. 

These remarks tend to show that the necessity of a fresh collec- 
tion and publication, if we may use that word, of the laws, had been 
felt prior to the time of the Thirty. But such a project could 
hardly be realized without at the same time revising the laws, as 
a body, removing all flagrant contradictions, and rectifying what 
might glaringly displease the age, either in substance or in style. 
Now the psephism of Tisamenus, one of the first measures of the 
renewed demgcracy after the Thirty, both prescribed such revis- 
ion and set in motion a revising body ; but an additional decree 
was now proposed and carried by Archinus, relative to the alpha- 
bet in which the revised laws should be drawn up. The Ionic 
alphabet — that is, the full Greek alphabet of twenty-four letters, 
as now written and printed — had been in use at Athens univer- 
sally, for a considerable time, apparently for two generations ; 
but from tenacious adherence to ancient custom, the laws had still 
continued to be consigned to writing in the old Attic alphabet of 
only sixteen or eighteen letters. It was now ordained that this 
scanty alphabet should be discontinued, and that the revised laws, 
as well as all future public acts, should be written up in the full 
Ionic alphabet.! i 

Partly through this important reform, partly through thé re- 
vising body, partly through the agency of Nikomachus, who was 
still continued as anagrapheus, the revision, inscription, and pub- 
lication of the laws in their new alphabet was at length completed. 
But it seems to have taken two years to perform, or at least two 
years elapsed before Nikomachus went through his trial of 
accountability.2. He appears to have made various new proposi- 
tions of his own, which were among those adopted by the 
nomothetz: for these his accuser attacks him, on the trial of 
accountability, as well as on the still graver allegation, of having 
corruptly falsified the decisions of that body; writing up what 


1 See Taylor, Vit. Lysis, pp. 53, 54; Franz, Element Epigrapicé Grec. 
Introd. pp. 18-24. 

® Lysias cont. Nikom. sect. 3. His employment had lasted six years alto- 
gether: four years before the Thirty, two years after them, sect.7. Atleast 
this seems the sense of the orator. 
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they had not sanctioned, or suppressing that which they had 
sanctioned.! 

The archonship of Eukleidés, succeeding immediately to the 
anarchy, —as the archonship of Pythodorus, or the period of the 
Thirty, was denominated, — became thus a cardinal point or epoch 
in Athenian history. We cannot doubt that the laws came forth 
out of this revision considerably modified, though unhappily we 
possess no particulars on the subject. We learn that the political 
franchise was, on the proposition of Aristophon, so far restricted 
for the future, that no person cculd be a citizen by birth except 
the son of citizen-parents, on both sides ; whereas previously, it 
had been sufficient if the father alone was a citizen.2_ The rhetor 
Lysias, by station a metic, had not only suffered great loss, narrowly 
escaping death from the Thirty, who actually pat to death his 
brother Polemarchus, but had contributed a large sum to assist 
the armed efforts of the exiles under Thrasybulus in Peireus. 
As a reward and compensation for such antecedents, the latter 
proposed that the franchise of citizen should be conferred upon 
him ; but we are told that this decree, though adopted by the 
people, was afterwards indicted by Archinus as illegal or informal, 
and cancelled. Lysias, thus disappointed of the citizenship, passed 
the remainder of his life as an isoteles, or non-freeman on the best 
condition, exempt from the peculiar burdens upon the class of 
metics.3 

Such refusal of citizenship to an eminent man like Lysias, who 
had both acted and suffered in the cause of the democracy, when 
combined with the decree of Aristophon above noticed, implies 
a degree of augmented strictness which we can only partially 
explain. It was not merely the renewal of her democracy for 
which Athens had now to provide. She had also to accommodate 
her legislation and administration to her future march as an 

1 I presume this to be the sense of sect. 21 of the Oration of Lysias against 
him : el pév véuouc éridqv wept rig dvaypagiie, etc.; also sects. 33-45 : mapa- 
kadovpev Ev TG kpicet Tiwwpeiodat Tove THY ipetépay vouodeciay dgavilovrag, 
etc. 

The tenor of the oration, however, is unfortunately obscure. 


? Iseeus, Or. viii, De Kiron. Sort. sect. 61; Demosthen. cont. Eubulid. c. 10, 
p. 1307. 


* Plutarch, Vit. x, Orat. (Lysias) p. 836° Taylor, Vit. Lysis, p. 58. 
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isolated state, without empire or foreign dependencies. For this 
purpose, material changes must have been required: among 
others, we know that the Board of Hellenotamize — originally 
named for the collection and management of the tribute at Delos, 
but attracting to themselves gradually more extended functions, 
until they became ultimately, immediately before the Thirty, the 
general paymasters of the state — was discontinued, and such 
among its duties as did not pass away along with the loss of the 
foreign empire, were transferred to two new officers, the treasurer 
at war, and the manager of the thedrikon, or religious festival-fund.! 
Respecting these two. new departments, the latter of which especial- 
ly became so much extended as to comprise most of the disburse- 
ments of a peace-establishment, I shall speak more fully hereafter ; 
at present, I only notice them as manifestations of the large 
change in Athenian administration consequent upon the loss of 
the empire. There were doubtless many other changes arising 
from the same cause, though we do not know them in detail; 
and I incline to number among such the alteration above noticed 
respecting the right of citizenship. While the Athenian empire 
_ lasted, the citizens of Athens were spread over the Avgean in 
every sort of capacity, as settlers, merchants, navigators, soldiers, 
etc.; which must have tended materially to encourage intermar- 
Yiages between them and the women of other Grecian insular 
states. Indeed, we are even told that an express permission of 
connubium with Athenians was granted to the inhabitants of Eu- 
beea,? a fact, noticed by Lysias, of some moment in illustrating 
the tendency of the .Athenian empire to multiply family ties be- 
tween Athens and the allied cities. Now, according to the law 
which prevailed before Eukleidés, the son of every such marriage 
was by birth an Athenian citizen, an arrangement at that time 
useful to Athens, as strengthening the bonds of her empire, and 
eminently useful in a larger point of view, among the causes of 
Pan-Hellenic sympathy. But when Athens was deprived both of 
her empire and her fleet, and confined within the limits of Attica, 


1 See respecting this change Boeckh, Public Econ. of Athens, ii, 7, p. 180, 
seq., Eng. Tr. 

2 Lysias, Fragm. Or. xxxiv, De non dissolyendd Republica, sect.3: dAAa 
kal KiBoetou éxiyauiav éxoiobpeda, etc. 
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there no longer remained any motive to continue such a regulation, 
eo that the exclusive city-feeling, instinctive in the Grecian mind, 
again became predominant. Such is, perhaps, the explanation of 
the new restrictive law proposed by Aristophon. 

Thrasybulus and the gallant handful of exiles who had first 
seized Phylé, received no larger reward than one thousand 
drachmz for a common sacrifice and votive offermg, together 
with wreaths of olive as a token of gratitude from their country- 
men.! The debt which Athens owed to Thrasybulus was indeed 
such as could not be liquidated by money. To his individual 
patriotism, in great degree, we may ascribe not only the restora- 
tion of the democracy, but its good behavior when restored. 
How different would have been the consequences of the restora- 
tion and the conduct of the people, had the event been brought 
about by a man like Alkibiadés, applying great abilities princi- 
pally to the furtherance of his own cupidity and power! 

At the restoration of the democracy, however, Alkibiadés was 
already no more. Shortly after the catastrophe at A‘%gospotami, 
he had sought shelter in the satrapy of Pharnabazus, no longer 
thinking himself safe from Lacedemonian persecution in his 
forts on the Thracian Chersonese. He carried with him a good 
deal of property, though he left still more behind him, in these 
forts; how acquired, we do not know. But having crossed 
apparently to Asia by the Bosphorus, he was plundered by the 
Thracians in Bithynia, and incurred much loss before he could 
reach Pharnabazus in Phrygia. Renewing the tie of personal 
hospitality which he had contracted with Pharnabazus four years 
before,? he now solicited from the satrap a safe-conduct up to 
Susa. The Athenian envoys — whom Pharnabazus, after his 
former pacification with Alkibiadés in 408 B.c., had engaged to 
escort to Susa, but had been compelled by the mandate of Cyrus 
to detain as prisoners — were just now released from their three 
years’ detention, and enabled to come down to the Propontis ;3 
and Alkibiadés, by whom this mission had originally been pro- 





1 Alschinés, cont. Ktesiphon. c. 62, p. 437; Cornel. Nepos, Thrasybul. c. 4. 
* Xenoph. Hellen. i, 3,12. rév re xorvdv Spxov cat idig GAAGAo rioress 
Exototvro. 


2 Xenonh. Hellen. i, 4, 7. 
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jected, tried to prevail on the satrap to perform the promise 
which he had originally given, but had not* been able to fulfil. 
The hopes of the sanguine exile, reverting back to the history of 
Themistoklés, led him to anticipate the same success at Susa as 
had fallen to the lot of the latter; nor was the design impracti- 
cable, to one whose ability was universally renowned, and who 
had already acted as minister to Tissaphernés. 

The court of Susa was at this time in a peculiar position. 
King Darius Nothus, having recently died, had been succeeded 
by his eldest son Artaxerxes Mnemon;! but the younger son 
Cyrus, whom Darius had sent for during his last illness, tried 
after the death of the latter to supplant Artaxerxes in the suc- 
cession, or at least was suspected of so trying. Being seized 
and about to be slain, the queen-mother Parysatis prevailed upon 
Artaxerxes to pardon him, and send him again down to his 
satrapy along the coast of Ionia, where he labored strenuously, 
though secretly, to acquire the means of dethroning his brother ; 
a memorable attempt, of which I shall speak more fully here- 
after. But his schemes, though carefully masked, did not escape 
the observation of Alkibiadés, who wished to make a merit of 
revealing them af Susa, and to become the instrument of defeat- 
ing them. He communicated his suspicions as well as_ his 
purpose to Pharnabazus; whom he tried to awaken by alarm of 
danger to the empire, in order that he might thus get himself 
forwarded to Susa as informant and auxiliary. 

Pharnabazus was already jealous and unfriendly in spirit 
towards Lysander and the Lacedzmonians, of which we shall 
soon see plain evidence, and perhaps towards Cyrus also, since 
such were the habitual relations of neighboring satraps in the 
Persian empire. But the Lacedsemonians and Cyrus were now 
all-powerful on the Asiatic coast, so that he probably did not 
dare to exasperate them, by identifying himself with a mission 
so hostile and an enemy so dangerous to both. Accordingly, he 
refused compliance with the request of Alkibiadés; granting him, 
nevertheless, permission to live in Phrygia, and even assigning 
to him a revenue. But the objects at which the exile was 
aiming soon became more or less fully divulged, to those against 





1 Xenoph. Anab. i, 1; Diodor. xiii, 108. 
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whom they were intended. His restless character, enterprise, 
and capacity, were so well known as to raise exaggerated fears © 
as well as exaggerated hopes. Not merely Cyrus, but the 
Lacedemonians, closely allied with Cyrus, and the dekadarchies, 
whom Lysander had set up in the Asiatic Grecian cities, and 
who held their power only through Lacedemonian support, all 
were uneasy at the prospect of seeing Alkibiadés again in action 
and command, amidst so many unsettled elements. Nor can we 
doubt that the exiles whom these dekadarchies had banished, 
and the disaffected citizens who remained at home under their 
government in fear of banishment or death, kept up correspond- 
ence with him, and looked to him as a probable liberator. 
Moreover, the Spartan king, Agis, still retained the same per- 
sonal antipathy against him, which had already some years before 
procured the order to be despatched, from Sparta to Asia, to 
assassinate him. Here are elements enough, of hostility, ven- 
geance, and apprehension, afloat against Alkibiadés, without 
believing the story of Plutarch, that Kritias and the Thirty sent 
to apprize Lysander that the oligarchy at Athens could not stand, 
s0 long as Alkibiadés was alive." The truth is, that though the 
Thirty had included him in the list of exiles,! they had much 
less to dread from his assaults cr plots, in Attica, than the Lysan- 
drian dekadarchies in the cities of Asia. Moreover, his name 
was not popular even among the Athenian democrats, as will be 
shown hereafter, when we come to recount the trial of Sokratés. 
Probably, therefore, the alleged intervention of Kritias and the 
Thirty, to procure the murder of Alkibiadés, is a fiction of the 
subsequent encomiasts of the latter at Athens, in order to create 
for him claims to esteem as a friend and fellow-sufferer with the 
democracy. 

A special despatch, or skytalé, was sent out by the Spartan 
authorities to Lysander in Asia, enjoining him to procure that 
Alkibiadés should be put to death. Accordingly, Lysander com- 
municated this order to Pharnabazus, within whose satrapy 
Alkibiadés was residing, and requested that it might be put in 
execution. The whole character of Pharnabazus shows that he 





' Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 42; Isokrates, Or. xvi, De Bigis, 8. 46. 
VOL. VII. 14 
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would not perpetrate such a deed, towards a man with whom he 
had contracted ties of hospitality, without sincere reluctance and 
great pressure from without; especially as it wonld have been 
easy for him to connive underhand at the escape of the intended 
victim. We may therefore be sure that it was Cyrus, who, 
informed of the revelations contemplated by Alkibiadés, enforced 
the requisition of Lysander; and that the joint demand of the 
two was too formidable even to be evaded, much less openly 
disobeyed. Accordingly, Pharnabazus despatched his brother 
Magzus and his uncle Sisamithres with a band of armed men, 
to assassinate Alkibiadés in the Phrygian village where he was 
residing. ‘These men, not daring to force their way into his 
house, surrounded it and set it on fire; but Alkibiadés, having 
contrived to extinguish the flames, rushed out upon his assailants 
with a dagger in his right hand, and a cloak wrapped round his 
left to serve as a shield. None of them dared to come near 
him ; but they poured upon him showers of darts and arrows 
until he perished, undefended as he was either by shield or by 
armor: A female companion with whom he lived, Timandra, 
wrapped up his body in garments of her own, and performed 
towards it all the last affectionate solemnities.1 

Such was the deed which Cyrus and the Lacedsmonians did 
not scruple to enjoin, nor the uncle and brother of a Persian 
satrap to execute, and: by which this celebrated Athenian per- 
ished, before he had attained the age of fifty. Had he lived, we 
cannot doubt that he would again have played some conspicuous 
part,—for neither his temper nor his abilities would have 
allowed him to remain in the shade, — but whether to the advan- 
tage of Athens or not, is more questionable. Certain it is, that 
taking his life throughout, the good which he did to her bore no 





1I put together what seems to me the most probable account of the 
death of Alkibiadés from Plutarch, Alkib. c. 38, 39; Diodorus, xiv, 11 
(who cites Ephorus, compare Ephor. Fragm. 126, ed. Didot); Cornelius 
Nepos, Alkibiad. c.10; Justin, v, 8; Isokratés, Or. xvi, De Bigis, s. 50. 

There were evidently different stories, about the antecedent causes and 
circumstances, among which a selection must be made. The extreme 
perfidy ascribed by Ephorus to Pharnabazus appears to me not at all in 
the character of that satrap. 
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proportion to the far greater evil. Of the disastrous Sicilian 
expedition, he was more the cause than any other individual, 
though that enterprise cannot properly be said to have been 
caused by any individual, but rather to have emanated from a 
national impulse. Having first, as a counsellor, contributed more 
than any other man to plunge the Athenians into this imprudent 
adventure, he next, as an exile, contributed more than any other 
man, except Nikias, to turn that adventure into ruin, and the 
consequences of it into still greater ruin. Without him, Gylip- 
pus would not have been sent to Syracuse, Dekeleia would not 
have been fortified, Chios and Milétus would not have revolted, 
the oligarchical conspiracy of the Four Hundred would not have 
been originated. Nor can it be said that his first three years of 
political action as Athenian leader, in a speculation peculiarly 
his own, — the alliance with Argos, and the campaigns in Pelo- 
ponnesus, — proved in any way advantageous to his country. 
On the contrary, by playing an offensive game where he had 
hardly sufficient force for a defensive, he enabled the Lacedamo- 
nians completely to recover their injured reputation and ascen- 
dency through the important victory of Mantineia. The period 
of his life really serviceable to his country, and really glorious 
to himself, was that of three years ending with his return to 
Athens in 407 B.c. The results of these three years of success 
were frustrated by the unexpected coming down of Cyrus as 
satrap: but, just at the moment when it behooved Alkibiadés to 
put forth a higher measure of excellence, in order to realize his 
own promises in the face of this new obstacle, at that critical 
moment we find him spoiled by the unexpected welcome which 
had recently greeted him at Athens, and falling miserably short 
even of the former merit whereby thaf welcome had been earned. 

If from his achievements we turn to his dispositions, his ends, 
and his means, there are few characters in Grecian history who 
present so little to esteem, whether we look at him as a public or 
as a private man. His ends are those of exorbitant ambition 
and vanity, his means rapacious as well as reckless, from his 
first dealing with Sparta and the Spartan envoys, down to the 
end of his career. The manceuvres whereby his political 
enemies first procured his exile were indeed base and guilty in 
a high degree; but we must recollect that if his enemies were 
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more numerous and violent than those of any other politician in 
Athens, the generating seed was sown by his own overweening 
insolence, and contempt of restraints, legal as well as social. 

On the other hand, he was never once defeated either by land 
or sea. In courage, in ability, in enterprise, in power of dealing 
with new men-and new situations, he was never wanting; quali- 
ties, which, combined with his high birth, wealth, and personal 
accomplishments, sufficed to render him for the time the first 
man in every successive party which he espoused; Athenian, 
Spartan, or Persian; oligarchical or democratical. But to none 
of them did he ever inspire any lasting confidence; all succes- 
sively threw him off. On the whole, we shall find few men in 
whom eminent capacities for action and command are so 
thoroughly marred by an assemblage of bad moral qualities, 
as Alkibiadés.! 

a Na 8 ee 

1 Cornelius Nepos says (Alcib. c.11) of Alkibiadés: “ Hunc infamatum 
a plerisque tres gravissimi historici summis laudibus extulerunt: Thucy- 
dides, qui ejusdem etatis fuit ; Theopompus, qui fuit post aliquando natus ; 
et Timeus: qui quidem duo maledicentissimi, nescio quo modo, in illo 
uno laudando conscierunt.”. , . +s 

We have no means of appreciating what was said by Theopompus and 
Timzus. But as to Thucydidés, it is to be recollected that he extols only 
the capacity and warlike enterprise of Alkibiadés, nothing beyond; and he 
had good reason for doing so. His picture of the dispositions and conduct 
of Alkibiadés is the reverse of eulogy. 

The Oration xvi, of Isokratés, De Bigis, spoken by the son of Alki- 
" biadés, goes into a labored panegyric of his father’s character, but is pro- 
digiously inaccurate, if we compare it with the facts stated in Thr cydidés 
and Xenophon. But he is justified in saying: otdéxore rod warpi¢ wyow- 
pévov tpdratov tuav Eotnaay ol woAéutot (s. 23). 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 
THE DRAMA.—RHETORIC AND DIALECTICS.—THE SOPHISTS. 


RESPECTING the political history of Athens during the few 
years immediately succeeding the restoration of the democracy, 
we have unfortunately little or no information. But in the 
spring of 399 B.c., between three and four -years after the begin- 
ning of the archonship of Eukleidés, an event happened of 
paramount interest to the intellectual public of Greece as well as 
to philosophy generally, the trial, condemnation, and execution 
of Sokratés. Before I recount that memorable incident, it will 
be proper to say a few words on the literary and philosophical 
character of the age in which it happened. Though literature 
and philosophy are now becoming separate departments in 
Greece, each exercises a marked influence on the other, and the 
state of dramatic literature will be seen to be one of the causes 
directly contributing to the fate of Sokratés. - 

During the century of the Athenian democracy between 
Kleisthenés and Eukleidés, there had been produced a develop- 
ment of dramatic genius, tragic and comic, never paralleled 
before or afterwards. Aischylus, the creator of the tragic 
drama, or at least the first composer who rendered it illustrious, 
had been a combatant both at Marathon and Salamis; while 
Sophoklés and Euripidés, his two eminent followers, the former 
one of the generals of the Athenian armament against Samos in 
440 8.c., expired both of them only a year before the battle of 
/Egospotami, just in time to escape the bitter humiliation and 
suffering of that mournful period. Out of the once numerous 
compositions of these poets we possess only a few, yet sufficient 
to enable us to appreciate in some degree the grandeur of Athe- 
nian tragedy; and when we learn that they were frequently 
beaten, even with the best of their dramas now remaining, in 
fair competition for the prize against other poets whose names 
only have reached us, we are warranted in presuming that the 
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best productions of these successful competitors, if not intrinsi- 
cally finer, could hardly have been inferior in merit to theirs.! 
The tragic drama belonged essentially to the festivals in honor 
of the god Dionysus; being originally a chorus sung in his 
honor, to which were successively superadded, first, an Iambic 
monologue; next, a dialogue with two actors ; lastly, a regular 
plot with three actors, and the chorus itself interwoven into the 
scene. Its subjects were from the beginning, and always con- 
‘tinued to be, persons either divine or heroic, above the level of 
historical life, and borrowed from what was called the mythical 
past: the Pers of Atschylus forms a splendid exception; but 
the two analogous dramas of his contemporary, Phrynichus, the 
Phoenisse and the capture of Milétus, were not successful 
enough to invite subsequent tragedians to meddle with contem- 
porary events. To three serious dramas, or a trilogy, at first 
connected together by sequence of subject more or less loose, but 
afterwards unconnected and on distinct subjects, through an 
innovation introduced by Sophoklés, if not before, the tragic poet 
added a fourth or satyrical drama; the characters of which were 
satyrs, the companions of the god Dionysus, and other heroic or 
mythical persons exhibited in farce. He thus made up a total 
of four dramas, or a tetralogy, which he got up and brought 
forward to contend for the prize at the festival. The expense of 
_ training the chorus and actors was chiefly furnished by the 
chorégi, wealthy citizens, of whom one was named for each of 
the ten tribes, and whose honor and vanity were greatly inter- 
ested in obtaining the prize. At first, these exhibitions took 
place on a temporary stage, with nothing but wooden supports 
and scaffolding ; but shortly after the year 500 B.c., on an occa- 
sion when the poets Atschylus and Pratinas were contending 
for the prize, this stage gave way during the ceremony, and 
lamentable mischief was the result. After that misfortune, a 
permanent theatre of stone was provided. To what extent the 





1 The Cedipus Tyrannus of Sophoklés was surpassed by the rival com 
position of Philoklés. The Medea of Euripidés stood only third for the 
prize; Euphorion, son of Aschylus, being first, Sophoklés second. Yet 
these two tragedies aye the masterpieces now remaining of Sophoklés and 
Euripidés. 
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project was realized before the invasion of Xerxes, we do not 
accurately know; but after his destructive occupation of Athens, 
the theatre, if any existed previously, would have to be rebuilt 
or renovated along with other injured portions of the city. 

It was under that great development of the power of Athens 
which followed the expulsion of Xerxes, that the theatre with its 
appurtenances attained full magnitude and elaboration, and Attic 
tragedy its maximum of excellence. Sophoklés gained his first 
victory over Adschylus in 468 B.c.: the first exhibition of Eu- 
ripidés was in 455 5.c. The names, though unhappily the names 
alone, of many other competitors have reached us: Philoklés, 
who gained the prize even over the C&dipus Tyrannus of Sopho- 
klés ; Euphorion son of Adschylus, Xenoklés, and Nikomachus, all 
known to have triumphed over Euripidés; Neophron, Achzus, 
Ion, Agathon, and many more. The continuous stream of new 
tragedy, poured out year after year, was sdmething new in the 
history of the Greek mind. If we could suppose all the ten tribes 
contending for the prize every year, there would be ten tetralogies 
—or sets of four dramas each, three tragedies and one satyrical 
farce — at the Dionysiac festival, and as many at the Lenzan. So 
great a number as sixty new tragedies composed every year,! is 


1 The careful examination of Welcker (Griech. Tragddie. vol. i, p. 76) 
makes out the titles of eighty tragedies unquestionably belonging to Sopho- 
klés, over and above the satyrical dramas in his tetralogies. Welcker has 
considerably cut down the number admitted by previous authors, carried by 
Fabricius as high as one hundred and seventy-eight, and even, by Bockh, 
as high as one hundred and nine ( Welcker, ut sup. p. 62). 

The number of dramas ascribed to Euripidés is sometimes ninety-two, 
sometimes seventy-five. Elmsley, in his remarks on the Argument to the 
Medea, p. 72, thinks that even the larger of these numbers is smaller than 
what Euripidés probably composed; since the poet continued composing 
for fifty years, from 455 to 405 B.o., and was likely during each year to have 
composed one, if not two, tetralogies ; if he could prevail upon the archon 
to grant him a chorus, that is, the opportunity of representing. The didas- 
kalies took no account of any except such as gained the first, second, or 
third prize. Welcker gives the titles, and an approximative guess at the 
contents, of fifty-one lost tragedies of the poet, besides the seventeen remain- 
ing (p. 443). : 

Aristarchus the tragedian is affirmed by Suidas to have composed seventy 
tragedies, of which only two gained the prize. As many as a hundred and 

wo” 
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not to be thought of ; yet we do not know what was the usual num- 
ber of competing tetralogies: it was at least three; since the 
first, second, and third are specified in the didaskalies, or theatrical 
records, and probably greater than three. It was rare to repeat 
the same drama a second time unless after considerable altera- 
tions; nor would it be creditable to the liberality of a chorégus 
to decline the full cost of getting up a new tetralogy. Without 
pretending to determine with numerical accuracy how many dra< 
mas were composed in each year, the general fact of unexampled 
abundance in the productions of the tragic muse is both authentic 
and interesting. 

Moreover, what is not less important to notice, all this abun- 
dance found its way to the minds of the great body of the citizens, 
not excepting even the poorest. For the theatre is said to have 
accommodated thirty thousand persons :! here again it is unsafe 
to rely upon numerical accuracy, but we cannot doubt that it was 
sufficiently capacious to give to most of the citizens, poor as well 
as rich, ample opportunity of profiting by these beautiful compo- 
sitions. At first, the admission to the theatre was gratuitous ; 
but as the crowd of strangers as well as freemen, was found botl. 
excessive and disorderly, the system was adopted of asking a price, 
seemingly at the time when the permanent theatre was put in 
complete order after the destruction caused by Xerxes. The the- 
atre was let by contract to a manager, who engaged to defray, 
either in whole or part, the habitual cost incurred by the state in 
the representation, and who was allowed to sell tickets of admis- 
sion. At first, it appears that the price of tickets was not fixed, 
so that the poor citizens were overbid, and could not get places. 
Accordingly, Periklés introduced a new system, fixing the price 
of places at three oboli, or half a drachma, for the better, and one 
obolus for the less good. As there were two days of representa- 
tion, tickets covering both days were sold respectively for a 
drachma and two oboli. But in order that the poor citizens might 
be enabled to attend, two oboli were given out from the public 

. treasure to each citizen—rich as well as poor, if they chose to 


twenty compositions are ascribed to Neophron, forty-four to Achseus, forty 
to Ion (Welcker, ib. p. 889). 
* Plato, Symposion, c. 3, p. 175. 
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receive it — on the occasion of the festival. A poor man was thus 
furnished with the means of purchasing his place and going to the 
theatre without cost, on both days, if he chose; or, if he preferred 
it, he might go on one day only; or might even stay away alto- 
gether, and spend both the two oboli in any other manner. The 
higher price obtained for the better seats purchased by the richer 
citizens, is here to be set against the sum disbursed to the poorer ; 
but we have no data before us for striking the balance, nor can 
we tell how the finances of the state were affected by it.! 

Such was the original theérikon, or festival-pay, introduced 
by Periklés at Athens ; a system of distributing the public money, 
gradually extended to other festivals in which there was no the- 
atrical representation, and which in later times reached a mis- 
chievous excess ; having begun at a time when Athens was full 
of money from foreign tribute,:and continuing, with increased 
demand at a subsequent time, when shé was comparatively poor 
and without extraneous resources. It is to be remembered that 
all these festivals were portions of the ancient religion, and that, 
according to the feelings of that time, cheerful and multitudinous 
assemblages were essential to the satisfaction of the god in whose 
honor the festival was celebrated. Such disbursements were a 
portion of the religious, even more than of the civil establishment. 
Of the abusive excess which they afterwards reached, however, 
I shall speak in a future volume: at present,.I deal with the 
theérikon only in-its primitive function and effect, of enabling all 
Athenians indiscriminately to witness the representation of the 
tragedies. 

We cannot doubt that the effect of these compositions upon the 
public sympathies, as well as upon the public judgment and intel- 
ligence, must have been beneficial and moralizing in a high de- 
gree. Though the subjects and persons are legendary, the rela- 
tions between them are all human and simple, exalted above the 





1 Yor these particulars, see chiefly a learned and valuable compilation — 
G. C. Schneider, Das Attische Theater- Wesen, Weimar, 1835 — furnished with 
copious notes ; though I do not fully concur in all his details, and have dif 
fered from him on some points. I cannot think that more than two oboli 
were given to any one citizen at the same festival; at least, not until the 
distribution became extended, in times posterior to the Thirty; seo M 
Schneider’s book, p.17; also Notes, 29-196. 

VoL. VIII. 14* 21loc. 
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level of humanity only in such measure as to present a stronger 
claim to the hearer’s admiration or pity. So powerful a body of 
poetical influence has probably never been brought to act upon 
the emotions of any other population; and when we consider the 
extraordinary beauty of these immortal compositions, which first 
stamped tragedy as a separate department of poetry, and gave to 
it a dignity never since reached, we shall be satisfied that the 
tastes, the sentiments, and the intellectual standard, of the Athe- 
nian multitude, must have been sensibly improved and exalted 


by such lessons. The reception of such pleasures through the 


eye and the ear, as well as amidst a sympathizing crowd, was a 
fact of no small importance in the mental history of Athens. It 
contributed to exalt their imagination, like the grand edifices and 
ornaments added during the same period to their acropolis. Like 
them, too, and even more than they, tragedy was the monopoly 
of Athens ; for while tragic composers came thither from other 
parts of Greece — Acheus from Eretria, and Ion from Chios, at 
a time when the Athenian empire comprised both those places — 
to exhibit their genius, nowhere else were original tragedies com- 
posed and acted, though hardly any considerable city was without 
a. theatre.! 

The three great tragedians — AUschylus, Sophoklés, and Eurip- 
idés — distinguished above all their competitors, as well by con- 
temporaries as by subsequent critics, are interesting to us, not 
merely from the positive beauties of each, but also from the 
differences between them in handling, style, and sentiment, and 
from the manner in which these differences illustrate the insen- 
sible modification of the Athenian mind. Though the subjects, 
persons, and events of tragedy always continued to be borrowed 
from the legendary world, and were thus kept above the level of 
contemporaneous life,2? yet the dramatic manner of handling them 
is sensibly modified, even in Sophoklés as compared with Avschy- 
lus; and still more in Euripidés, by the atmosphere of democracy, 
political and judicial contention, and philosophy, encompassing 
and acting upon the poet. 





1See Plato, Lachés, c. 6, p. 183, B.; and Welcker, Gnech. Tragod. p. 
930. 


* Upon this point, compare Welcker, Griech. Tragéd. vol. ii, p. 1102. 
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In Xschylus, the ideality belongs to the handling not less than 
to the subjects: the passions appealed to are the masculine and 
violent, to the exclusion of Aphrodité and her inspirations :! the 
figures are vast and majestic, but exhibited only in half-light and 
in shadosvy outline: the speech is replete with bold metaphor 
and abrupt transition, “ grandiloquent even to a fault,” as Quin- 
tilian remarks, and often approaching nearer to Oriental vague- 
ness than to Grecian perspicuity. In Sophoklés, there is evidently 
a closer approach to reality and common life: the range of emo- 
tions is more varied, the figures are more distinctly seen, and the 
action more fully and conspicuously worked out. Not only we 
have a more elaborate dramatic structure, but a more expanded 
dialogue, and a comparative simplicity of speech like that of living 
Greeks : and we find too a certain admixture of rhetorical decla- 
mation, amidst the greatest poetical beauty which the Grecian 
drama ever attained. But when we advance to Euripidés, this 
rhetorical element becomes still more prominent and developed. 
The ultra-natural sublimity of the legendary characters disap- 
pears: love and compassion are invoked to a degree which Ats- 
chylus would have deemed inconsistent with the dignity of the 
heroic person: moreover, there are appeals to the reason, and 
argumentative controversies, which that grandiloquent poet would 
have despised as petty and forensic cavils. And— what was 
worse still, judging from the Aéschylean point of view — there 
was a certain novelty of speculation, an intimation of doubt on 
reigning opinions, and an air of scientific refinement, often spoiling 
the poetical effect. 

Such differences between these three great poets are doubtless 
referable to the working of Athenian politics and Athenian philos- 
ophy on the minds of the two later. In Sophoklés, we may 
trace the companion of Herodotus ;? in Euripidés, the hearer of 


* See Aristophan. Ran. 1046. The Antigone (780, seg.) and the Trachi- 
nis (498) are sufficient evidence that Sophoklés did not agree with Aschy- 
lus in this renunciation of Aphrodité. 

* The comparison of Herodot. iii, 119 with Soph, Antig. 905, proves a 
community of thought which seems to me hardly explicable in any other 
way. Which of the two obtained the thought from the other, we cannot 
determine. 

The reason given, by a woman whose father and mother were dead, for 


« 
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Anaxagoras, Sokratés, and Prodikus;! in both, the familiarity 
with that wide-spread popularity of speech, and real, serious de- 
bate of politicians and competitors before the dikastery, which 
both had ever before their eyes, but which the genius of Sophoklés 
knew how to keep in due subordination to his grand poetical pur- 
se. 
The transformation of the tragic muse from A¢schylus to Eu- 
ripidés is the more deserving of notice, as it shows us how Attic 
tragedy served as the natural prelude and encouragement to the 
rhetorical and dialectical age which was approaching. But the 
democracy, which thus insensibly modified the tragic drama, im- 
parted a new life and ampler proportions to the comic; both the 
one and the other being stimulated by the increasing prosperity 
and power of Athens during the half century following 480 B.c. 
Not only was the affluence of strangers and visitors to Athens 
continually augmenting, but wealthy men were easily found to 
incur the expense of training the chorus and actors. There was 
no manner of employing wealth which seemed so appropriate to 
procure influence and popularity to its possessors, as that of con- 
tributing to enhance the magnificence of the national and religious 
festivals.2 This was the general sentiment both among rich and 





preferring a brother either to husband or child,—that she might find an- 
other husband and have another child, but could not possibly have another 
brother, —is certainly not a little far-fetched. 

1 See Valckenaer, Diatribe in Eurip. Frag. c. 23. Quintilian, who had 
before him many more tragedies than those which we now possess, remarks _ 
how much more useful was the study of Euripidés, than that of Atschylus 
or Sophoklés, to a young man preparing himself for forensic oratory : — 

“ Tilud quidem nemo non fateatur, iis qui se ad agendum comparaverint, 
utiliorem longe Euripidem fore. Namque is et vi et sermone (quo ipsum 
reprehendunt quibus gravitas et cothurnus et sonus Sophoclis videtur esse 
sublimior) magis accedit oratorio generi: etssententiis densus, et rebus ip- 
sis; et in iis ques a sapientibus tradita sunt, psene ipsis par; et in dicendo 
et respondendo cuilibet eorum, qui fuerunt in foro diserti, comparandus. 
In affectibus vero tum omnibus mirus, tum in iis qui miseratione constant, 
facile preecipuus.” (Quintil. Inst. Orat. x, 1.) 

* Aristophan. Platas, 1160: — 

WAobry yap éori rotro ovugoporaror, 

Tloteiy dyavac yupvixods Kal povotxodve. 
Compare the speech of Alkibiad’s, Thuc. vi, 16, and Theophrastas ap. Cie. 
de Officiis, ii, 16. 
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among poor; nor is there any criticism more unfounded than that 
which represents such an obligation as hard and oppressive upon 
rich men. Most of them spent more than they were legally 
compelled to spend in this way, from the desire of exalting their 
popularity. The only real sufferers were the people, considered 
as interested in a just administration of law; since it was a prac- 
tice which enabled many rich men to acquire importance who 
had no personal qualities to deserve it, and which provided them 


with a stock of factitious merits to be pleaded before the dikas- 


tery, as a set-off against substantive accusations. 

The full splendor of the comic muse was considerably later than 
that of the tragic. Even down to 460 B.c. (about the time when 
Periklés and Ephialtés introduced their constitutional reforms), 
there was not a single comic poet of eminence at Athens; nor 
was there apparently a single undisputed Athenian comedy before 
that date, which survived to the times of the Alexandrine critics. 
Magnés, Kratés, and Kratinus— probably also Chionidés and 
Ekphantidés! — all belong to the period beginning about (Olym- 
piad 80 or) 460 B.c.; that is, the generation preceding Aristopha- 
nés, whose first composition dates in 427 B.c. The condition 
and growth of Attic comedy before this period seems to have 
been unknown even to Aristotle, who intimates that the archon 
did not begin to grant a chorus for comedy, or to number it among 
the authoritative solemnities of the festival, until long after the 
practice had been established for tragedy. Thus the comic chorus 
in that early time consisted of volunteers, without any chorégus 
publicly assigned to bear the expense of teaching them or getting 
up the piece ; so that there was little motive for authors to bestow 
care or genius in the preparation of their song, dance, and scur- 
rilous monody, or dialogue. ‘The exuberant revelry of the phal- 
lic festival and procession, with full license of scoffing at any one 


present, which the god Dionysus was supposed to enjoy, and 


with the most plain-spoken grossness as well in language as in 
ideas, formed the primitive germ, which under Athenian genius 





1 See Meineke, Hist. Critic. Coinicor: Greecor. vol. i, p. 26, seq. 

Grysar and Mr. Clinton, following Suidas, place Chionidés before the 
Persian invasion; but the words of Aristotle rather countenance the later 
date (Poetic. c. 3). 
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ripened into the old comedy.! It resembled in many respects 
the satyric drama of the tragedians, but was distinguished from 
it by dealing not merely with the ancient mythical stories and 
persons, but chiefly with contemporary men and subjects of com- 
mon life; dealing with them often, too, under their real names, 
and with ridicule the most direct, poignant, and scornful. We 
see clearly how fair a field Athens would offer for this species of 
composition, at a time when the bitterness of political contention 
ran high,—- when the city had become a centre for novelties 
from every part of Greece, — when tragedians, rhetors, and phi- 
losophers, were acquiring celebrity and incurring odium, — and 
when the democratical constitution laid open all the details of 
political and judicial business, as well as all the first men of the 
state, not merely to universal criticism, but also to unmeasured 
libel. 3 


1 See respecting these licentious processions, in connection with the iambus 
and Archilochus, vol. iv, of this History, ch. xxix, p. 81. 

Aristotle (Poetic. c. 4) tells us that these phallic processions, with liberty 
to the leaders (of éfapyovrec) of scoffing at every one, still continued in 
many cities of Greece in his time: see Herod. v, 83, and Sémus apud 
Athensum, xiv, p. 622; also the striking description of the rural Dionysia 
in the Acharneis of Aristophanés, 235, 255, 1115. ‘The scoffing was a part 
of the festival, and supposed to be agreeable to Dionysus: éy toi¢ Acovu- 
ciotg épeipévov abrd dpav xal Td oxGupa pépog te édoxee tie éoprig Kat 6 
Vede lowe xaipet, piAoyéAuc ri¢ Gv (Lucian, Piscator. c. 25). Compare Aris- 
tophanés, Ranz, 367, where the poet seems to imply that no one has a right 
to complain of being ridiculed in the warpioce reAeraig Acovicov. 

The Greek word for comedy —xayydia, Td xopwdeiv — at least in its 
carly sense, had reference to a bitter, insulting, criminative ridicule: «wpy- 
deiv Kal xaxic Aéyetv (Xenophon, Repub. Ath. ii, 23) — xaxyyopoivra¢ re 
kal Kwpuqdovytac GAAnAoUG Kat aicxpoAocyoivra¢ (Plato de Repub. iii, 8, p. 
882). A remarkable definition of xwumdia appears in Bekker’s Anecdota 
Greeca, ii, 747,10: Kwyugdia tori % bv péoy Adov Karnyopia, hyovy dnpo- 
oievore ; “ public exposure to scorn before the assembled people :” and this 
idea of it as a penal visitation of evil-doers is preserved in Platonius and 
the anonymous writers on comedy, prefixed to Aristophanés. The defini- 
tion which Aristotle (Poetic. c. 11) gives of it, is too mild for the primitiva 
comedy ; for he tells us himself that Kratés, immediately preceding Aristoph- 
anés, was the first author who departed from the laufix7 idéa: this “ iam- 
bic vein” was originally the common character. It doubtless included 
every variety of ridicule, from innocent mirth to scornful contempt and 
odium ; but the predominant character tended decidedly to the latter. 
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Out of all the once abundant compositions of Attic comedy, 
nothing has reached us except eleven plays of Aristophanés. 
That poet himself singles out Magnés, Kratés, and Kratinus, 
among predecessors whom he describes as numerous, for honor- 
able mention ; as having been frequently, though not uniformly, 
successful. Kratinus appears to have been not only the most 
copious, but also the most distinguished, among all those who pre- 
ceded Aristophanés, a list comprising Hermippus, Telekleidés, 
and the other bitter assailants of Periklés. It was Kratinus who 
first extended and systematized the license of the phallic festival, 
and the “careless laughter of the festive crowd,” ! into a drama 
of regular structure, with actors three in number, according to 
the analogy of tragedy. Standing forward, against particular 
persons exhibited or denounced by their names, with a malignity 
of personal slander not inferior to the iambist Archilochus, and 
with an abrupt and dithyrambic style somewhat resembling 
Eschylus, Kratinus made an epoch in comedy as the latter had 
made in tragedy ; but was surpassed by Aristophanés, as much 
as Atschylus had been surpassed by Sophoklés. We are told 
that his compositions were not only more rudely bitter and exten- 
sively libellous than those of Aristophanés,? but also destitute of 
that richness of illustration and felicity of expression which per- 
vades all the wit of the latter, whether good-natured or malignant. 
In Kratinus, too, comedy first made herself felt as a substantive 
agent and partisan in the political warfare of Athens. He 
espoused the cause of Kimon against Periklés;3 eulogizing the 


Compare Will. Schneider, Attisches Theater-Wesen, Notes, pp. 22-25; 
Bernhardy, Griechische Litteratur, sect. 67, p. 292. 
1 Xaip’, © péy’ axpetoyéAuc Sucre raic érxiBdate, 
Tig Nuetépac cogiac xpiti¢ dptore ravrwy, etc. 
Kratini Fragm. Incert. 51; Meineke, Fr. Com. Grecor. ii, p. 198. 

* Respecting Kratinus, see Platonius and the other writers on the Attic 
comedy, prefixed to Aristophanés in Bekker’s edition, pp. vi, ix, xi, xiii, 
etc.; also Meineke, Historia Comic. Grec. vol. i, p. 50, seg. 

wseves Ov yap, Gomep ’Aporogavyc, Exitpéxery thy yap Toig oxdppace 
motet (Kparivoc), dAV dx AG, wal, kata TH» rapoimiav, yuuYG TH Ke 
parAg ritnotrag BrAacgnpmiagc card rdv dyuapravovter. 

3 See Kratinus —’ApyiAoyo:— Frag. 1, and Plutarch, Kimon, 10, ‘H 
xupwdia modsreverat tv Toig dpapact nal gcAocogel, % TOY wept Tov Kparivos 
wal ’Apsorogavy xal Etrodiv, etc. (Dionys. Halikarn. Ars Rhetoric. ¢. 11.) 
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former, while he bitterly derided and vituperated the latter 
Hermippus, Telekleidés, and most of the contemporary comic 
writers followed the same political line in assailing that great 
man, together with those personally connected with him, Aspasia 
and Anaxagoras: indeed, Hermippus was the person who in- 
dicted Aspasia for impiety before the dikastery. But the testi- 
mony of Aristophanés! shows that no comic writer, of the time 
of Periklés, equalled Kratinus, either in n vehemence of libel or 

in popularity. 
‘It is remarkable that, in 440 B.c., a law was passed forbidding 
comic authors to ridicule any citizen by name in their composi- 
tions; which prohibition, however, was rescinded after two years, 
an interval marked by the rare phenomenon of a lenient comedy 
from Kratinus.2 Such enactment denotes a struggle in the 
Athenian mind, even at that time, against the mischief of making 
the Dionysiac festival an occasion for unmeasured libel against 
citizens publicly named and probably themselves present. And 
there was another style of comedy taken up by Kratés, distinct 
from the iambic or Archilochian vein worked by Kratinus, in 
which comic incident was attached to fictitious characters and 
woven into a story, without recourse to real individual names or 
direct personality. This species of comedy, analogous to that 
which Epicharmus had before exhibited at Syracuse, was con- 
tinued by Pherekratés as the successor of Kratés. Though fora 
long time less popular and successful than the poignant food 
served up by Kratinus and others, it became finally predominant 
after the close of the Peloponnesian war, by the gradual transi- 
tion of what is called the Old Comedy into the Middie and New 
Comedy. _ 

But it is in Aristophanés that the genius of the old hbellous 
comedy appears in its culminating perfection. At least we have 





1 Aristophan. Equit. 525, seg. 

* A comedy called ’Odvoceic (plar. numb. corresponding to: the title of 
another of his comedies, ’ApyiAoyoc). It had a chorus, as one of thé Frag- 
ments shows, but few or no choric songs; nor any parabasis, or address. 
by the chorus, assuming the person of the poet, to the, spectators. 

See Bergk, De Reliquiis Comeed. Antiq. p. 142, seg.; Meineke, Frag..Cra- 
tini, vol. ii, p. 93, "Odvecei¢: compare also the first volume of the same 
work, p. 43: also Runkel, Cratini Fragm. p. 38 (Leirs. 1827). 
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before us enough of his works to enable us to appreciate his 
merits; though perhaps Eupolis, Ameipsias, Phrynichus, Plato 
(Comicus), and others, who contended against him at the festivals 
with alternate victory and defeat, would be found to deserve sim- 
ilar praise, if we possessed their compositions. Never probably 
will the full and unshackled force of comedy be so exhibited 
again. Without having Aristophanés actually before us, it would 
have been impossible to imagine the unmeasured and unsparing 
license of attack assumed by the old comedy upon the gods, the in- 
stitutions, the politicians, philosophers, poets, private citizens spe- 
cially named, and even the women, whose life was entirely domes- 
tic, of Athens. With this universal liberty in respect of subject, 
there is combined a poignancy of derision and satire, a fecundity 
of imagination and variety of turns, and a richness of poetical 
expression, such as cannot be surpassed, and such as fully ex- 
plains the admiration expressed for him by the philosopher Plato, 
who in other respects must have regarded him with unquestion- 
able disapprobation. His comedies are popular in the largest 
sense of the word, addressed to the entire body of male citizens 
on a day consecrated to festivity, and providing for them amuse- 
ment or derision with a sort of drunken abundance, out of all 
persons or things standing in any way prominent before the pub- 
lic eye. The earliest comedy of Aristophanés was exhibited in 
427 8.c., and his muse continued for a long time prolific, since 
two of the dramas now remaining belong to an epoch eleven 
years after the Thirty and the renovation of the democracy, 
about 392 8.c. After that renovation, however, as I have before 
remarked, the-unmeasured sweep and libellous personality of the 
old comedy was gradually discontinued: the comic chorus was 
first cut down, and afterwards suppressed, so as to usher in what 
is commonly termed the Middle Comedy, without any chorus at 
all. The “ Pfutus” of Aristophanés indicates some approach to 
this new phase ; but his earlier and more numerous comedies, 
from the “ Acharneis,” in 425 B.c. to the “ Frogs,” in 405 B.c., 
only a few months before the fatal battle of ZZgospotami, exhibit 
the continuous, unexhausted, untempered flow of the stream first 
opened by Kratinus. 

Such abundance both of tragic and comic poetry, each of first- 
rate excellence, formed one of the marked features of Athenian 
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life, and became a powerful instrument in popularizing new com- 
binations of thought with variety and elegance of expression. 
While the tragic muse presented the still higher advantage of in- 
spiring elevated and benevolent sympathies, more was probably 
lost than gained by the lessons of the comic muse; not only bring- 
ing out keenly all that was really ludicrous or contemptible in the 
phenomena of the day, but manufacturing scornful laughter, quite 
as often, out of that which was innocent or even meritorious, as 
well as out of boundless private slander. The “ Knights” and the 
“Wasps” of Aristophanés, however, not to mention other plays, 
are a standing evidence of one good point in the Athenian charac- 
ter; that they bore with good-natured indulgence the full out- 
pouring of ridicule and even of calumny interwoven with it, upon 
those democratical institutions to which they were sincerely at- 
tached. The democracy was strong enough to tolerate unfriendly 
tongues either in earnest or in jest: the reputations of men who 
stood conspicuously forward in politics, on whatever side, might 
also be considered as a fair mark for attacks; inasmuch as that 
measure of aggressive criticism which is tutelary and indispensa- 
ble, cannot be permitted without the accompanying evil, compara- 
tively much smaller, of excess and injustice ;! though even here we 
may remark that excess of bitter personality is among the most 
conspicuous sins of Athenian literature generally. But the warfare 
of comedy, in the persons of Aristophanés and other composers, 
against philosophy, literature, and eloquence, in the name of those 
good old times of ignorance, “when an Athenian seaman knew 
nothing more than how to call for his barley-cake, and cry, Yo-ho ;”2 





1 Aristaphanés boasts that he was the first comic composer who selected 
great and powerful men for his objects of attack : his predecessors, he affirms, 
had meddled only with small vermin and rags: é¢ rd Jaxca oxorrovrag det, 
kai Toig ¢¥ecpotv woAeuodvrag (Pac. 724-736; Vesp.1030).. 

But this cannot be true in point of fact, since we know that no man was 
more bitterly assailed by the comic authors of his day than Periklés.. It 
ought to be added, that though Aristophanés doubtless attacked the power- 
ful men, he did not leave the smaller persons unmolested. Z 

* Aristoph. Ran. 1067 ; also Vesp. 1095. AUschylus reproaches Euvipidés: — 


El?’ ad Aadiav éxiryndeioat Kai crwpvraiay édidagtac, 
"H Sexévwoev tag re madaiorpag, kai rag wvyac évérpipe 
TOs petpaxioy crapvaAdouéveyr, kal Tove mapadoue dvéretoey 
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and the retrograde spirit which induces them to exhibit moral 
turpitude as the natural consequence of the intellectual progress 
of the age, are circumstances going far to prove an unfavorable 
and degrading influence of comedy on the Athenian mind. 

In reference to individual men, and to Sokratés! especially, 
the Athenians seem to have been unfavorably biased by the misap- 
plied wit and genius of Aristophanés, in “The Clouds,” aided by 
other comedies of Eupolis, and Ameipsias and Eupolis; but on 
the general march of politics, philosophy, or letters, these com- 
posers had little influence. Nor were they ever regarded at Athens 
in the light in which they are presented to us by modern criticism; 
as men of exalted morality, stern patriotism, and genuine discern- 
ment of the true interests of their country; as animated by large 
and steady views of improving their fellow-citizens, but compelled, 





"Avrayopevery Toic apyovety. Kairos rére y’, qvir’ ty ‘Gar, 

ObvK HricravTr dan fh palav carécac cal purnana? elrei», 

Td purmwanai seems to have been the peculiar cry or chorus of the 
seamen on shipboard, probably when some joint pull or effort of force was 
required: compare Vespe, 909. 

1 See about the effect on the estimation of Sokratés, Ranke, Commentat, 
de Vit4 Aristophanis, p. cdxli. © 

Compare also the remarks of Cicero (De Repub. iv, 11; vol.iv, p. 476, ed. 
Orell.) upon the old Athenian comedy and its unrestrained license. The 
laws of the Twelve Tables at Rome condemned to death any one who com- 
posed and published libellous verses against the reputation of another citizen. 

Among the constant butts of Aristophanés and the other comic compos- 
ers, was the dithyrambic poet Kinesias, upon whom they discharged their 
wit and bitterness, not simply as an indifferent poet, but also on the ground 
of his alleged impiety, his thin and feeble bodily frame, and his wretched 
health. We see the effect of such denunciations in a speech of the orator 
Lysias ; composed on behalf of Phanias, against whom Kinesias had brought 
an indictment, or graphé paranom6n. Phanias treats these abundant lam 
poons as if they were good evidence against the character of Kinesias: Oav- 
pave & el uh Bapéwe gépere bre Kivgoiag éorev 6 roi¢ vouog Bondoc, dv tpeig 
mavte¢ éxioraove doeBéctarov dnavTwv Kal mapavouararoy yeyovévar. Oty 
obré¢ gory 6 toratra repl Seode &auapravwy, a Toi¢ pev GAAolc aloypdov éore 
kal Aéyetv, Tov KopgdodidackaAwy 0’ adkovete xa’ Exacrorv 
éveautév; see Lysias, Fragm. 31, ed. Bekker; Atheneus, xii, p. 551. 

Dr. Thirlwall estimates more lightly than I do the effect of these abun- 
dant libels of the old comedy: see his review of the Attic tragedy and 
comedy, in a very excellent chapter of his History of Greece, ch. xviii 
vol. iii, p. 42. 


rd 
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in consequence of prejudice or opposition, to disuse a far-sighted 
political philosophy under the veil of satire ; as good judges of 
the most debatable questions, such as the prudence of. making 
war or peace, and excellent authority to guide us in appreciating 
the merits or demerits of their contemporaries, insomuch that the 
victims of their lampoons are habitually set down as worthless 
mén.! There cannot be a greater misconception of the old comedy 





1 The view which I am here combating, is very general among the Ger- 
man writers; in proof of which, I may point to three of the ablest recent 
critics on the old comedy, Bergk, Meineke, and Ranke; all most useful 
writers for the understanding of Aristophanés. 

Respecting Kratinus, Bergk observes : “ Erat enim Cratinus, pariter atque 
cetert principes antique comedic, vir egregie moratus, idemque antiqui moris 
tenax. ...... Cum Cratinus quast divinitus videret ex hac libertate mox tan- 
quam ex stirpe aliqud nimiam licentiam existere et nasci, statim his initiis 
graviter adversatus est, videturque Cimonem tanquam exemplum boni et 
honesti civis proposuisse,” etc. 

“ Nam Cratinus cum esset magno ingenio et eximid morum gravitate, sger- 
rime tulit rem publicam preceps in perniciem ruere: omnem igitur operam 
atque omne studium eo contulit, ut imagine ipsius vite ante oculos positd om 
nes et res divine et humane emendarentur, hominumque animi ad honestatem co- 
lendam incenderentur. Hoc sibi primus et proposnit Cratinus, et propositum 
strenue persecutus est. Sed si ipsam Veritatem, cujus imago oculis obversabatur, 
oculis subjecisset, verendum erat ne tedio obrueret cos qui spectarent, nihilque 
prorsus eorum, qu summo studio persequebatur, obtineret. Quare eximiad 


quadam arte pulchram effigiem hilaremque formam finxit, ita tamen ut ad 


veritatem sublimemque ejus speciem referret omnia: sic cum ludicris mis- 
cet seria, ut et vulgus haberet quf delectaretur ; et qui plus ingenio valerent, 
ipsam veritatem, quz ex omnibus fabularum partibus perluceret, mente et 
cogitatione comprehenderent. ale@alers ‘Jam vero Cratinum in fabulis com- 
ponendis id unice spectavisse quod esset verum, ne veteres quidem latuit...... 
Aristophanes autem idem et secutus semper est et ssepe professus.” (Bergk, De 
Reliquiis Comeed. Antiq. pp. 1, 10, 20, 233, etc.) 

The criticism of Ranke (Commentatio de Vita Aristophanis, pp. ccxli, 
ecexiv, cecxlii, ecclxix, ccclxxiii, cdxxxiv, etc.) adopts the same strain of 
eulogy as to the lofty and virtuous purposes of Aristophanés. Compare also 
the eulogy bestowed by Meineke on the monitorial value of the old comedy 
(Historia Comic. Grae. pp. 39, 50, 165, etc.), and similar praises by Wester- 
mann ; Geschichte der Beredsamkeit in Griechenland und Rom. sect. 36. 

In one of the arguments prefixed to the “Pax” of Aristophanés, the 
author is so full of the conception of these poets as public instructors or 
advisers, that he tells us, absurdly enough, they were for that reason called 
Scdaaxadroe: obddey vdo cvuBobAuy diépepov: E9ev abrode cal didéG* 
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than to regard it in this point of view; yet it is astonishing how 
many subsequent writers, from Diodorus and Plutarch down to 





— 


KGAovge dvéualov: dre navTa TA Tpdogopa dia dpapaGruy adt- 
rodv¢ édidackoy (p. 244, ed. Bekk.). 7 
“Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Aristophanesque poeta, 
Atque alii, quoram Comcedia prisca virorum est, 
Si quis erat dignus describi, quod malus, aut fur, 
Aut mechus foret, aut sicarius, aut alioqui 
Famosus, multa cum libertate notabant.” 


This i is tha early judgment of Horace ( Serm. i, 4,1): his later opinion on the 
Fescennina licentia, which was the same in spirit as the old Grecian comedy, 
is much more judicious (Epistol. ii, 1, 145): compare Art. Poetic. 224. To 
assume that the persons derided or vilified by these comic authors must 
always have deserved what was said of them, is indeed a striking evidence 
of the value of the maxim: “ Fortiter calumniare ; semper aliquid restat.” 
Without doubt, their indiscriminate libel sometimes wounded a suitable sub- 
ject ; in what proportion of cases, we have no means of determining: but 
the perusal of Aristophanés tends to justify the epithets which Lucian puts 
into the mouth of Dialogus respecting Aristophanés and Eupolis —not to 
favor the opinions of the authors whom I have cited above (Lucian, Jov. 
Accus. vol. ii, p. 832). He calls Eupolis and Aristophanés de:vode dvdpac 
érixeptoujoat TA ceuva Kai xAevacat Ta Kade Eyovra. 

When we notice what Aristophanés himself says respecting the other 
comic poets, his predecessors and contemporaries, we shall find it far from 
countenancing the exalted censorial fanction which Bergk and others ascribe 
to them (see the Parabasis in the Nubes, 530, seg., and in the Pax, 723). It 
seems especially preposterous to conceive Kratinus in that character; of 
whom what we chiefly know, is his habit of drunkenness, and the dowae 
right, unadorned vituperation in which he indulged : see the Fragments and 
story of his last play, ern (in Meineke, vol. ii, p.116; also Meineke, vol. i, 
p. 48, seg.). 

Meineke copies (p. 46) from Suidas a statement (v.’Eeiov de:Aérepoc) to 
the effect that Kratinus was ragiapyoc rye Olvnidog guage. He 
construes this as a real fact: but there can hardly be a doubt that it is only 
a joke made by his contemporary comedians upon his fondness for wine ; 
and not one of the worst among the many such’ jests which seem to have 
been then current. Runkel also, another editor of the Fragments of Kratinus 


_(Cratini Fragment., Leips.1827, p.2, M.M. Runkel), construes this rafiapyo¢ 


tig Olvnidog gvAzjc, as if it were a serious function; though he tells us about 
the general character of Kratinus: “De vita ips4 et moribus psene nihil di- 
cere possumus : hoc solum constat,Cratinum poculis et puerorum amori valde de- 
ditum fursse. 

Great numbers of Aristophanic jests have been transcribed as serious 
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the present day, have thought themselves entitled to deduce their 
facts of Grecian history, and their estimate of Grecian men, events, 
and institutions, from the comedies of Aristophanés. Standing pre- 
eminent as‘the latter does in comic genius, his point of view is 
only so much the more determined by the ludicrous associations 
suggested to his fancy, so that he thus departs the more widely 
from the conditions of a faithful witness or candid critic. He pre- 
sents himself to provoke the laugh, mirthful or spiteful, of the 
festival crowd, assembled for the gratification of these emotions, 
and not with any expectation of serious or reasonable impressions.! 
Nor does he at all conceal how much he is mortified by failure ; 
like the professional jester, or “laughter-maker,” at the banquets 
of rich Athenian citizens ;? the parallel of Aristophanés as to pur- 
pose, however unworthy of comparison in every other respect. 
This rise and development of dramatic poetry in Greece — 
so abundant, so varied, and so rich in genius — belongs to the 
fifth century B.c. It had been in the preceding century nothing 
more than an unpretending graft upon the primitive chorus, and 
was then even denounced by Solon, or in the dictum ascribed to 
Solon, as a vicious novelty, tending— by its simulation of a 





matter-of-fact, and have found their way into Grecian history. Whoever 
follows chapter vii of K. ¥. Hermann’s Griechische Staats-Alterthiimer, 
containing the Innere Geschichte of the Athenian democracy, will see the 
most sweeping assertions made against the democratical institutions, on 
the authority of passages of Aristophanés: the same is the case with sev- 
eral of the other most learned German manuals of Grecian affairs. 
1 Horat. de Art. Poetic. 212-224. 
“ Indoctus quid enim saperet, liberque laborum, 


Illecebris erat et grata novitate morandus 
Spectator, functusque sacris, et potus, et exlex.” 

2 See the Parabasis of Aristophanés in the Nubes (535, seg.) and in the 
Vespx (1015-1045). 

Compare also the description of Philippus the yeAwromotoc, or Jester, in 
the Symposion of Xenophon; most of which is extremely Aristophanic, ii, 
10, 14. The comic point of view is assumed throughout that piece; and 
Sokratés is introduced on one occasion as apologizing for the intrusion of a 
serious reflection (Td omovdatoAocyeiy, viii, 41). The same is the case 
throughout much of the Symposion of Plato; though the scheme and 
purpose of this latter are very difficult to follow. 
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false character, and by its effusion of sentiments not genuine or 
sincere — to corrupt the integrity of human dealings ;! a charge 
of corruption, not unlike that which Aristophanés worked up, a 
century afterwards, in his “ Clouds,” against physics, rhetoric, 
and dialectics, in the person of Sokratés. But the properties of 
the graft had overpowered and subordinated those of the original 
stem; so that dramatic poetry was now a distinct form, subject 
to laws of its own, and shining with splendor equal, if not 
superior, to the elegiac, choric, lyric, and epic poetry which 
constituted the previous stock of the Grecian world. 

Such transformations in the poetry, or, to speak more justly, 
in the literature — for before the year 500 B.c. the two expressions 
were equivalent — of Greece, were at once products, marks, and 
auxiliaries, in the expansion of the national mind. Our minds 
have now become familiar with dramatic combinations, which 
have ceased to be peculiar to any special form or conditions of 
political society. But if we compare the fifth century B.c. with 
that which preceded it, the recently born drama will be seen to 
have been a most important and impressive novelty: and so 
assuredly it would have’ been regarded by Solon, the largest 
mind of his own age, if he could have risen again, a century and 
a quarter after his death, to witness the Antigoné of Sophoklés, 
the Medea of Euripidés, or the Acharneis of Aristophanés. 

Its novelty does not consist merely in the high order of imagi- 
nation and judgment required for the construction of a drama 
at once regular and effective. This, indeed, is no small addition 
to Grecian poetical celebrity as it stood in the days of Solon, 
Alkzus, Sappho, and Stesichorus: but we must remember that 
the epical structure of the Odyssey, so ancient and long acquired 
to the Hellenic world, implies a reach of architectonic talent 
quite equal to that exhibited in the most symmetrical drama of 
Sophoklés. The great innovation of the dramatists consisted in 
the rhetorical, the dialectical, and the ethical spirit which they 
breathed into their poetry. Of all this, the undeveloped germ 
doubtless existed in the previous epic, lyric, and gnomic compo- 
sition; but the drama stood distinguished from all three by 





1 Plutarch, Solon, c. 29. See the previous volumes of this History, ch 
xxi, vol. ii, p. 145; ch. xxix, vol. iv, pp. 83, 84. 
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bringing it out into conspicuous amplitude, and making it the 
substantive means of effect. Instead of recounting exploits 
achieved, or sufferings undergone by the heroes,— instead of 
pouring out his own single-minded impressions in reference to 
some given event or juncture,—the tragic poet produces the 
mythical persons themselves to talk, discuss, accuse, defend, con- 
fute, lament, threaten, advise, persuade, or appease; among one 
another, but before the audience. In the drama, a singular mis- 
nomer, nothing is actually done: all is talk; assuming what is 
done, as passing, or as having passed, elsewhere. The dramatic 
poet, speaking continually, but at each moment through a differ- 
ent character, carries on the purpose of each of his characters 
by words calculated to influence the other characters, and appro- 
priate to each successive juncture. Here are rhetorical exigen- 
cies from beginning to end:! while, since the whole interest of 
the piece turns upon some contention or struggle carried on by 
speech ; since debate, consultation, and retort, never cease; since 
every character, good or evil, temperate or violent, must be sup- 
plied with suitable language to defend his proceedings, to attack 
or repel opponents, and generally toemake good the relative 
importance assigned to him, here again dialectical skill in no 
small degree is indispensable. 

Lastly, the strength and variety of ethical sentiment infused 
into the Grecian tragedy, is among the most remarkable charac- 
teristics which distinguish it from the anterior forms of poetry. 
“To do or suffer terrible things,” is pronounced by Aristotle to’ 
be its proper subject-matter; and the internal mind and motives 
of the doer or sufferer, on which the ethical interest fastens, are 
laid open by the Greek tragedians with an impressive minute- 
ness which neither the epic nor the lyric could possibly parallel. 
Moreover, the appropriate subject-matter of tragedy is pregnant 
not only with ethical sympathy, but also with ethical debate and 
speculation. Characters of mixed good and evil; distinct rules 
of duty, one conflicting with the other; wrong done, and justified 
to the conscience of the doer, if not to that of the spectator, by 


1 Respecting the rhetorical cast of tragedy, see Plato, Gorgias, c. 57, p. 
502, D. 
Plato disapproves of tragedy ox the same grounds as of rhetoric. 
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previous wrong suffered, all these are the favorite themes of 
ZEschylus and his two great successors. Klytemnestra kills her 
husband Agamemnén on his return from Troy: her defence is, 
that he had deserved this treatment at her hands for having sac- 
rificed his own and her daughter, Iphigeneia. Her son Orestés 
kills her, under a full conviction of the duty of avenging his 
father, and even under the sanction of Apollo. The retributive 
Eumenides. pursue him for the deed, and schylus brings all 
the parties before the court of Areopagus, with Athéné as presi- 
dent, where the case is fairly argued, with the Eumenides as 
accusers, and Apollo as counsel for the prisoner, and ends by an 
equality of votes in the court: upon which Athéné gives her 
casting-vote to absolve Orestés. Again; let any man note the 
conflicting obligations which Sophoklés so forcibly brings out in 
his beautiful drama of the Antigoné. Kreon directs that the 
body of Polyneikés, as a traitor and recent invader of the coun- 
try, shall remain unburied: Antigoné, sister of Polyneikés, 
denounces such interdict as impious, and violates it, under an 
overruling persuasion of fraternal duty. Kreon having ordered 
her to be buried alive, his youthful son Hzmon, her betrothed 
lover, is plunged into a heart-rending conflict between abhor- 
rence of such cruelty on the one side, and submission to his 
father on the other. Sophoklés sets forth both these contending 
rules of duty in an elaborate scene of dialogue between the 
father and the son. Here are two rules both sacred and respect- 
able, but the one of which cannot be observed without violating 
the other. Since a choice must be made, which of the two 
ought a good man to obey? This is a point which the great 
poet is well pleased to leave undetermined. But if there be any 
among the audience in whom the least impulse of intellectual 
speculation is alive, he will by no means leave it so, without 
some mental effort to solve the problem, and to discover some 
grand and comprehensive principle from whence all the moral 
rules emanate; a principle such as may instruct his conscience 
in those cases generally, of not unfrequent occurrence, wherein 
two obligations conflict with each other. The tragedian not only 
appeals more powerfully to the ethical sentiment than poetry 
aad ever done before, but also, by raising these grave and toueh- 
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ing questions, addresses a stimulus and challenge to the intellect, 
spurring it on to ethical speculation. © 

Putting all these points together, we see how much wider was 
the intellectual range of tragedy, and how considerable is the 
mental progress which it betokens, as compared with the lyric 
and gnomic poetry, or with the Seven Wise Men and their 
authoritative aphorisms, which formed the glory, and marked the 
limit, of the preceding century. In place of unexpanded results, 
or the mere communication of single-minded sentiment, we have 
even in Aschylus, the earliest of the great tragedians, a large 
latitude of dissent and debate, a shifting point of view, a case 
better or worse, made out for distinct and contending parties, and 
a divination of the future advent of sovereign and instructed 
reason. It was through the intermediate stage of tragedy that 
Grecian literature passed into the rhetoric, dialectics, and ethical 
speculation, which marked the fifth century B.c. 

Other simultaneous causes, arising directly out of the business 
of real life, contributed to the generation of these same capac- 
ities and studies. The fifth century B.c. is the first century of 
democracy at Athens, in Sicily, and elsewhere : moreover, at that 
period, beginning from the Ionic revolt and the Persian invasions 
of Greece, the political relations between one Grecian city and 
another became more complicated, as well as more continuous ; 
requiring a greater measure of talent in the public men who 
managed them. Without some power of persuading or confut- 
ing,—of defending himself against accusation, or in case of 
need, accusing others, — no man could possibly hold an ascen- 
dent position. He had probably not less need of this talent for 
private, informal, conversations to satisfy his own political parti- 
sans, than for addressing the public assembly formally convoked. 
Even as commanding an army or a fleet, without any laws of 
war or habits of professional discipline, his power of keeping up 
the good-humor, confidence, and prompt obedience of his men, 
depended not a little on his command of speech.! Nor was it 
only to the leaders in political life that such an accomplishment 
was indispensable. In all the democracies,—and probably in 


+ See the discourse of Sokratés, insisting upon this point, as part of the 
duties of a commander (Xen. Mem. iii, 3, 11). 
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several governments which were not democracies, but oligarchies 


of an open character,— the courts of justice were more or less 


numerous, and the procedure oral and public: in Athens, espec- 
ially, the dikasteries — whose constitution has been explained in 
a former chapter—were both very numerous, and paid for 
attendance. Every citizen had to go before them in person, 
without being able to send a paid advocate in his place, if he 
either required redress for wrong offered to himself, or was ac- 
cused of wrong by another.! There was no man, therefore, who 
might not be cast or condemned, or fail in his own suit, even with 
right on his side, unless he possessed some powers of speech to 
unfold his case to the dikasts, as well as to confute the false- 
hoods, and disentangle the sophistry, of an opponent. More- 
over, to any man of known family and station, it would be a 
humiliation hardly less painful than the loss of the. cause, to 
stand before the dikastery with friends and enemies around him, 
and find himself unable to carry on the thread of a discourse 
without halting or confusion. ‘To meet such liabilities, from 
which no citizen, rich or poor, was exempt, a.certain training in 
speech became not less essential than a certain training in arms. 
Without the latter, he could not do his duty as an hoplite in the 
ranks for the defence of his country ; without the former, he could 
not escape danger to his fortune or honor, and humiliation in the 
eyes of his friends, if called before a dikastery, nor lend assist- 
ance to any of those friends who might be placed under the like 
necessity. 

Here then were ample motives, arising out of practical pru- 
dence not less than from the stimulus of ambition, to cultivate the 
power both of continuous harangue, and of concise argumenta- 


tion, or interrogation and reply :2 motives for all, to acquire a 


1 This necessity of some rhetorical accomplishments, is enforced not less 
emphatically by Aristotle (Rhetoric. i, 1, 3,) than by Kalliklés in the Gor- 
gias of Plato, c. 91, p. 486, B. 

3 See the description which Cicero gives, of his own laborious oratorical 
training :— 

“Ego hoc tempore omni, noctes et dies, in omnium doctrinarum medita- 
tione versabar. Eram cum Stoico Diodoto, qui cum habitavisset apud me 
mecumaue vixisset, nuper est domi mes mortuus. A quo quum in aliis 
rebus, tum studiosissime in dialecticA versabar ; gue quasi contracta et astricta 
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certain moderate aptitude in the use of these weapons; for the 


ambitious few, to devote much labor and to shine as accomplished ~ 


orators. 

Such political and social motives, it is to be remembered, though 
acting very forcibly at Athens, were by no means peculiar to 
Athens, but prevailed more or less throughout a large portion of 
the Grecian cities, especially in Sicily, when all the governments 
became popularized after the overthrow of the Gelonian dynasty. 
And it was in Sicily and Italy, that the first individuals arose, 
who acquired permanent name both in rhetoric and dialectics: 
Empedoklés of Agrigentum in the former ; Zeno of Elea, in Italy, 
in the latter.! 

Both these distinguished men bore a conspicuous part in poli- 
tics, and both on the popular side; Empedoklés against an oli- 
garchy, Zeno against a despot. But both also were yet more 
distinguished as philosophers, and the dialectical-impulse in Zeno, 
if not the rhetorical impulse in Empedoklés, came more from his 
philosophy than from his politics. Empedoklés (about 470-440 
B.C.) appears to have held intercourse at least, if not partial 
communion of doctrine, with the dispersed philosophers of the 
Pythagorean league; the violent subversion of which, at Kroton 
and elsewhere, I have related in a previous chapter.2_ He con- 
structed a system of physics and cosmogony, distinguished for 
first broaching the doctrine of the Four elements, and set forth 
in a poem composed by himself: besides which he seems to have 
had much of the mystical tone and miraculous pretensions of 
Pythagoras; professing not only to cure pestilence and other 
distempers, but to teach how old age might be averted and the 
dead raised from Hades; to prophesy, and to raise and calm the 
winds at his pleasure. Gorgias, his pupil, deposed to having 
been present at the magical ceremonies of Empedoklés3 The 





eloquentia putanda est ; sine qué etiam tu, Brate, judicavisti, te illam justam 
eloquentiam, quam dialecticam dilatatam esse putant, consequi ncn posse. 
Huic ego doctori, et ejus artibus variis et multis, ita eram tamen deditus, ut 
ab exercitationibus oratoriis nullus dies vacaret.” (Cicero, Brutus, 90, 309.) 
1 Aristotel. ap. Diog. Laért. viii, 57. 
* See my preceding vol. iv, ch. xxxvii. 
* Diogen. Liert. viii, 58, 59, who gives a remarkable extract from the 
poem of Empedoklés, attesting these large pretensions. 
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impressive character of his poem is sufficiently attested by the 
admiration of Lucretius,! and the rhetoric ascribed to him may 
have consisted mainly *: oral teaching or exposition of the same 
doctrines. ‘Tisias and Korax of Syracuse, who are also men- 
tioned as the first teachers of rhetoric, and the first who made 
known any precepts about the rhetorical practice, were his con- 
temporaries ; and the celebrated Gorgias was his pupil. 

The dialectical movement emanated at the same time from the 
Eleatic school of philosophers, — Zeno, and his contemporary the 
Samian Melissus, 460-440, —if not from their common teacher 
Parmenidés. Melissus also, as well as Zeno and Empedoklés, 
was a distinguished citizen as well as a philosopher ; having been. 
in command of the Samian fleet at the time of the revolt from 
Athens, and having in that capacity gained a victory over the 
Athenians. 

All the philosophers of the fifth century B.c., prior to Sokratés, 
inheriting from their-earliest poetical predecessors the vast and 
unmeasured problems which had once been solved by the suppo- 
sition of divine or superhuman agents, contemplated the world, 
physical and moral, all in a mass, and applied ‘their misids:to find 
some hypothesis which would give them an expildnatibn ‘of this 
totality,? or at least appease curiosity by something whith Joswed 
like an explanation. What were the elements out of which ses- 
sible things were made? What was the initial cause or’ prittci- 
ple of those changes which appeared to our senses? What was 





See Brandis, Handbuch der Gr. Rom. Philos. part i. sects. 47, 48, P. 192; 
Sturz. ad Empedoclis Frag. p. 36. 

1 De Rerum Natura, i, 719. 

* Some striking lines of Empedoklés are preserved by Sextus Empiricus, 
adv. Mathemat. vii, 115; to the effect that every individual man gets through 
his short life, with no more knowledge than is comprised in his own slender 
fraction of observation and experience: he struggles in vain to find out 
and explain the totality; but neither eye, nor ear, nor reason can assist 
him: — 

Tlaipoy 82 Cwi¢ dBiov pépog GVpyoavrec, 
7Oxbpopot, karvoto dinny apdévrec, drérrav 
~  Atrd povov reiodévrec, btw mpooéxupcev Exaorog 
Tlévroo’ éAavvuevor, Td d2 odAov érebyerat ebpety e 
Abra obr émidepxra 40’ dvdpaotvy, obr’ ExaxovoTa, 
Otre viw weptAnrra, 
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change ?— was it generation of something integrally new and 
destruction of something preéxistent, — or was it a decomposition 
and recombination of elements still continuing. The theories of 
the various Ionic philosophers, and of Empedoklés after them, 
admitting one, two, or four elementary substances, with Friend- 
ship and Enmity to serve as causes of motion or change; the 


Homeceomeries of Anaxagoras, with Nous, or Intelligence, as the . 


stirring and regularizing agent; the atoms and void of . Leukip- 
pus and Demokritus, all these were different hypotheses answer- 
ing to a similar vein of thought. All of them, though assuming 
that the sensible appearances of things were delusive and per- 
plexing, nevertheless, were borrowed more or less directly from 
some of these appearances, which were employed to explain and 
illustrate the whole theory, and served to render it plausible 
when stated as well as to defend it against attack. But the pbi- 
losophers of the Eleatic school — first Xenophanés, and after 
him Parmenidés—took a distinct path of their own. To find 
that which was real, and which lay as it were concealed behind 
or under the delusive phenomena of sense, they had recourse 
only to mental abstractions. They supposed a Substance or 
Something not perceivable by sense, but only cogitable or con- 
ceivable by reason; a One and All, continuous and finite, which 
was not only real and self-existent, but was the only reality ; 
eternal, immovable, and unchangeable, and the only matter know- 
able. The phenomena of sense, which began and ended one 
after the other, they thought, were essentially delusive, uncertain, 
contradictory among themselves, and open to endless diversity 
of opinion.! Upon these, nevertheless, they announced an opin- 
ion; adopting two elements, heat and cold, or light and darkness. 

Parmenidés set forth this doctrine of the One and All in a 
poem, of which but a few fragments now remain, so that we 
understand very imperfectly the positive arguments employed to 
recommend it. The matter of truth and knowledge, such as he 


1 See Parmenidis Fragmenta, ed. Karsten, v, 30, 55, 60: also the Disser 
tation annexed by Karsten, sects. 3, 4, p. 148, seg.; sect. 19, p. 221, seg. 
ompare also Mullach’s edition of the same Fragments, annexed to his 
edition of the Aristotelian treatise, De Melisso, Xenophane, et Gorgié, 
p. 144. 
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alone admitted, was altogether removed from the senses and di- 
vested of sensible properties, so as to be conceived only as an 
Ens Rationis, and described and discussed only in the most gen- 
eral words of the language. The exposition given by Parmenidés 
in his poem,! though complimented by Plato, was, vehemently 
controverted by others, who deduced from it many contradictions 
and absurdities. As a part of his reply, and doubtless the strong- 
est part, Parmenidés retorted upon his adversaries; an example 
followed by his pupil Zeno with still greater acuteness and ‘suc- 
cess. Those who controverted his ontological theory, that the 
real, ultra-phenomenal substance was One, affirmed it to be 
not One, but Many; divisible, movable, changeable, etc. Zeno 
attacked this latter theory, and proved that it led to contradic- 
tions and absurdities still greater than those involved in the 
proposition of Parmenidés.2 He impugned the testimony of sense, 
affirming that it furnished premises for conclusions which con- 
tradicted each other, and that it was unworthy of trust.3 Parmen- 
idés 4 had denied that there was any such thing as real change 
either of place or color: Zeno maintained change of place, or 
motion, to be impossible and self-contradictory; prop>ounding 
many logical difficulties, derived from the infinite divisibility of 
matter, against some of the most obvious affirmations respecting 
sensible phenomena. Melissus appears to have argued in a vein 
similar to that of Zeno, though with much less acuteness ; demon- 
strating indirectly the doctrine of Parmenidés, by deducing im- 
possible inferences from the contrary hypothesis.5 : 

1 Plato, Parmenidés, p. 128, B. od pév (Parmenidés) yap éy roi¢ moty- 
paoty ev doc elvat Td may, Kal TobTwY TeKUApLa Trapéyetc KAADE Te Kai ed, etc. 

* See the remarkable passage in the Parmenidés of Plato, p. 128, B, C, D. 

"Hori dt 76 ye aAndéic Bo7Sea tig radta Ta ypauuata rH Tappevidov 
Adyw mpde trode Exiyetpodvrac abrov Kapdeiv, O¢ el Ev sort, TOAAA Kal yedoia 
oupBaiver maoxetv TH Adyy Kal évartia abr@. "AvriAéyer bd) obv TotTO Td 
Ypappa mpo¢ rode Ta TOAAa Aéyovrac, kat dvranodidwot tratita kal 
wAeiw, TovTO BovAduevoy SndAodv, Oc Ere yerotoreps na&ovot ay 
atrayv 7 brb9Eect¢—F el TOAAA Ectriv—F FH Tod éy elvat, 
el rig leavodg éxeéion. 

3 Plato, Phsedrus, c. 44, p. 261, D. See the citations in Brandis, Gesch. 
der Gr. Rom. Philosophie, part i, p. 417, seg. 

* Parmenid. Fragm. vy, 101, ed. Mullach. 

® See the Fragments of Melissus collected by Mullach, in his sation 
cited in a previous note, p. 81, seq. 
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Zeno published a treatise to maintain the thesis above described, 
which he also upheld by personal conversations and discussions, 
in a manner doubtless far more efficacious than his writing; the 
oral teaching of these early philosophers being their really im- 
pressive manifestation. His subtle dialectic arguments were not 
only sufficient to occupy all the philosophers of antiquity, in con- 
futing them more or less successfully, but have even descended 
to modern times as a fire not yet extinguished.! The great effect 
produced among the speculative minds of Greece by his writing 
and conversation, is attested both by Plato and Aristotle. He 
visited Athens, gave instruction to some eminent Athenians, for 
high pay, and is said to have conversed both with Periklés 
and with Sokratés, at a time when the latter was very young; | 
probably between 450-440 B.0.% 


1 The reader will see this in Bayle’s Dictionary, article, Zeno of Elea. 

Simplicius (in his commentary on Aristot. Physic. p. 255) says that Zeno 
first composed written dialogues, which cannot be believed without more 
certain evidence. He also particularizes a puzzling question addressed by 
Zeno to Protagoras. See Brandis, Gesch. der Griech. Rom. Philos. i, p. 
409. Zeno ldioy puev obddv LEEeTo (sc. wept TGv wavTuv:), dinrdpnoe 82 
rept robray én? rAeiov. Plutarch. ap. Eusebium, Prepar. Evangel. i, 23, D. 

* Compare Plutarch, Periklés, c. 8; Plato, Parmenidés, pp. 126, 127; 
Plato, Alkibiad. i, ch. 14, p. 119, A. 

That Sokratés had in his youth conversed with Parmenidés, when the 
latter was an old man, is stated by Plato more than once, over and above his 
dialogue called Parmenidés, which professes to give a conversation between 
the two, as well as with Zeno. I agree with Mr. Fynes Clinton, Brandis, 
and Karsten, in thinking that this is better evidence, about the date of Par- 
menidés than any of the vague indications which appear to contradict it, in 
Diogenes Laértius and elsewhere. But it will be hardly proper to place the 
conversation between Parmenidés and Sokratés —as Mr. Clinton places 
it, Fast. H. vol. ii, App. c. 21, p. 8364— at a time when Sokratés was only 
fifteen years of age. The ideas which the ancients had about youthful 
propriety, would not permit him to take part in conversation with an emi- 
nent philosopher at so early an age as fifteen, when he would not yet bo 
entered on the roll of citizens, or be qualified for the smallest function, 
military or civil. I cannot but think that Sokratés must have been more 
than twenty years of age when he thus conversed with Parmenidés. 

Sokratés was born in 469 B.o. (perhaps 468 3.c.) ; he would therefore be 
twenty years of age in 449: assuming the visit of Parmenidés to Athens to 
“have been in 448 B.c., since he was then sixty-five years of age, he would be 
born in 513 s.c. It is objected that, if this date be admitted, Parmenidés 





ZENO §45 


His appearance constitutes a remarkable era in Grecian philos- 
ophy, because he first brought out the extraordinary aggressive or 
negative force .of the dialectic method. In this discussion re- 
specting the One and the Many, positive grounds on either side 
were alike scanty: each party had to set forth the contradictions 
deducible from the opposite hypothesis, and Zeno professed to 
show that those of his opponents were the more flagrant. We 
thus see that, along with the methodized question and answer, or 
dialectic method, employed from henceforward more and more in 
philosophical inquiries, comes out at the same time the negative 
tendency, the probing, testing, and scrutinizing force, of Grecian 
speculation. The negative side of Grecian speculation stands 
quite as prominently marked, and occupies as large a measure of 
the intellectual force of their philosophers, as the positive side. 
It is not simply to arrive at a conclusion, sustained by a certain 
measure of plausible premise,— and then to proclaim it as an 
authoritative dogma, silencing or disparaging all objectors, — that 
Grecian speculation aspires. To unmask not only positive false- 
hood, but even affirmation without evidence, exaggerated confi- 
dence in what was only doubtful, and show of knowledge without 
the reality ; to look at a problem on all sides, and set forth all the 
- difficulties attending its solution, to take account of deductions 
from the affirmative evidence, even in the case of conclusions 
accepted as true upon the balance, all this will be found pervad- 
ing the march of their greatest thinkers. As a condition of all 
progressive philosophy, it is not less essential that the grounds of 
negation should be freely exposed, than the grounds of affirma- 
tion. We shall find the two going hand in hand, and the nega- 
tive vein, indeed, the more impressive and characteristic of the 
two, from Zeno downwards in our history. In one of the earliest 
memoranda illustrative of Grecian dialectics, — the sentences in 
which Plato represents Parmenidés and Zeno as bequeathing ° 
their mantle to the youthful Sokratés, and giving him precepts 
for successfully prosecuting those researches which his marked 
inquisitive impulse promised,—this large and comprehensive 


could not have been a pupil of Xenophanés: we should thus be compelled 
to admit, which pérhaps is the truth, that he learned the doctrine of Xeno- 
phanés at second-hand. 
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point of view is emphatically inculcated. He is admonished to 
set before him both sides of every hypothesis, and to follow out 
both the negative and the affirmative chains of argument with 
equal perseverance and equal freedom of scrutiny; neither 
daunted by the adverse opinions around him, nor deterred by 
sneers against wasting time in fruitless talk; since the multitude 
are ignorant that without thus travelling round all sides of a 
question, no assured comprehension of the truth is attainable.! 

We thus find ourselves, from the year 450 B.c., downwards, in 
presence of two important classes of men in Greece, unknown to 
Solon or even to Kleisthenés, the Rhetoricians, and the Dialecti- 
cians ; for whom, as has been shown, the ground had been grad- 
ually prepared by the politica, the poetry, and the speculation, of 
the preceding period. 

Both these two novelties — like the poetry and other accom- 
plishments of this memorable race — grew up from rude indige- 
nous beginnings, under native stimulus unborrowed and unassisted 
from without. The rhetorical teaching was an attempt to assist 
and improve men in the power of continuous speech as addressed 
to assembled numbers, such as the public assembly or the dikas- 
tery ; it was therefore a species of training sought for by men of 
active pursuits and ambition, either that they might succeed in 
public life, or that they might maintain their rights and dignity 





1 Plato, Parmenid, pp. 135, 136. 

Parmenidés speaks to Sokratés: Kady pév ob xal Veia, ed lode, % Spur, 
hv dpude él rode Adyoug: EAxvoov dé cavtdoy Kat yuuvaoa padrdov 61d Tie 
Soxotone axpyorov elvat kat nadovuévnc dnd Tév moAAGY ddodecyiag, Ewe Ere 
véog el° el dd put, od dragedferac adi7Seca. Tic obv 6 rpdroc, pavac (Toy 
Zoxpary), © Ilapyevidn, tig yvuvaciac; Odroc, elreiv (rdv Iappevidny) 
dvarep Hxovoac Zivwvoc......Xp) dé nal réde Ert mpde TobT~ oxoreiv, pn? 
udvoy, el Earev Scares, droTriedésevor, ckometyv Ta Evpe- 
Baivovta &k THe brotvécewo—GAAa wal, el un ott Td abro 
rotro,troriterdar—el Bobrec paddov yupvacdjvat...... *Ayvootat 
yap of roAAot Sre Gvev rabrye rie da wavrav dtefddov kal wAavys, adbvarov 
tyruzévra TO GAnSei voty oxeiv. See also Plato’s Kratylus, p. 428, E, about 
the necessity of the investigator looking both before and behind—dua 
mpécow kal drioow. 

Sec also the Parmenidés, p. 180, E,—in which Sokrat& is warned re- 
specting the iv9pdruv dofac, against enslaving himself to the opinions of 
men: compare Plato, Sophistes, p. 227, B. C. 
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if called before the court of justice. On the other hand, the 
dialectic business had no direct reference to public life, to the 
judicial pleading, or to any assembled large number. It was a 
dialogue carried on by two disputants, usually before a few 
hearers, to unravel some obscurity, to reduce the respondent to 
silence and contradiction, to exercise both parties in mastery of 
the subject, or to sift the consequences of some problematical 
assumption. It was spontaneous conversation! systematized and 
turned into some predetermined channel; furnishing a stimulus 
to thought, and a means of improvement not attainable in any 
other manner; furnishing to some, also, a source of profit or 
display. It opened a line of serious intellectual pursuit to men 
of a speculative or inquisitive turn, who were deficient in voice, 
in boldness, in continuous memory, for public speaking; or who 
desired to keep themselves apart from the political and judicial 
animosities of the moment. 

Although there were numerous Athenians, who combined, in 
various proportions, speculative with practical study, yet gen- 
erally speaking, the two veins of intellectual movement — one 
towards_active public business, the other towards enlarged opin- 
ions and greater command of speculative truth, with its evidences 
— continued simultaneous and separate. There subsisted between 
them a standing polemical controversy and a spirit of mutual 
detraction. If Plato despised the sophists and the rhetors, 
Isokratés thinks himself not less entitled to disparage those who 
employed their time in debating upon the unity’ or plurality of 
virtue.2 Even among different teachers, in the same intellectual 
walk, also, there prevailed but too often an acrimonious feeling 
of personal rivalry, which laid them all so much the more open 


1 See Aristotel. De Sophist. Elenchis, c. 11, p. 172, ed. Bekker; and his 
Topica, ix, 5, p. 154; where the different purposes of dialogue are enumer- 
ated and distinguished. 

2 See Isokratés, Orat. x; Helenss Encomium, sects. 2-7 ; compare Orat. 
xv, De Permutatione, of the same author, s. 90. 

T hold it for certain, that the first of these passages is intended as a 
criticism upon the Platonic dialogues (as in Or. v, ad Philip. s. 84), prob- 
ably the second passage also. Isokratés, evidently a cautious and timid 
man, avoids mentioning the names of contemporaries, that he may provoke 
the less animosity. 
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to assault from the common enemy of all mental progress; a 
feeling of jealous ignorance, stationary or wistfully retrospective, 
of no mean force at Athens, as in every other society, and of 
course blended at Athens with the indigenous democratical senti- 
ment, This latter sentiment! of antipathy to new ideas, and 
new mental accomplishments, has been raised into factitious 
importance by the comic genius of Aristophanés, whose point of 
view modern authors have too often accepted; thus allowing 
some of the worst feelings of Grecian antiquity to influence their 
manner of conceiving the facts. Moreover, they have rarely 
made any allowance for that force of literayy and philosophical 
antipathy, which was no less real and constant at Athens than 
the political; and which made the different literary classes or 
individuals perpetually unjust one towards another.2 It was the 
blessing and the glory of Athens, that every man could speak 
out his sentiments and his criticisms with a freedom unparalleled 
in the ancient world, and hardly paralleled even in the modern, 
in which a vast body of dissent both is, and always has been, 
condemned to absolute silence. But this known latitude of 
censure ought to have imposed on modern authors a peremptory 





1 Tsokratés alludes much to this sentiment, and to the men who looked 
upon gymnastic training with greater favor than upon philosophy, in the 
Orat. xv, De Permutatione, s. 267, e seg. A large portion of this oration 
is in fact a reply to accusations, the same as those preferred against mental 
cultivation by the Aixatog Aédyo¢ in the Nubes of Aristophanés, 947, seq. ; 
favorite topics in fhe mouths of the pugilists “ with smashed ears.” (Plato, 
Gorgias, c. 71, p. 515, E; ray ra ora xareayéruyv.) 

* There is but too much evidence of the abundance of such jealousies 
and antipathies during the times of Plato, Aristotle, and Isokrates; see 
Stahbr’s Aristotelia, ch. iii, vol. i, pp. 37, 68. 

Aristotle was extremely jealous of the success of Isokratés, and was him- 
self much assailed by pupils of the latter, Kephisodérus and others, as well 
as by Diksarchus, Eubulidés, and a numerous host of writers in the same 
tone: orpardy dAov rév éniSeuévor *ApiororéAe; see the Fragments of 
Dikesarchus, vol. ii, p. 225, ed. Didot. “De ingenio ejus (observes 
Cicero, in reference to Epicurus, de Finibus, ii, 25, 80) in his disputationi- 
bus, non de moribus, queritur. Sit ista in.Grecorum levitate perversitas, 
qui maledictis insectantar eos, a quibus de veritate dissentiunt.” This is 
a taint no way peculiar to Grecian philosophical controversy ; but it has 
nowhere been more infectious than among the Greeks, and modern '<sto- 
rians cannot be too much on their guard against it. 
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necessity of not accepting implicitly the censure of any one, 
where the party inculpated has left no defence; at the very 
least, of construing the censure strictly, and allowing for the 
point of view from which it proceeds. From inattention to this 
necessity, almost all the things and persons of Grecian history 
are presented to us on their bad side; the libels of Aristophanés, 
the sneers of Plato and Xenophon, even the interested generali- 
ties of a plaintiff or defendant before the dikastery, are received 
with little cross-examination as authentic materials for history. 
If ever there was need to invoke this rare sentiment of candor, 
it is when we come to discuss the history of the persons called 


_ sophists, who now for the first time appear as of note ; the practi- 


cal teachers of Athens and of Greece, misconceived as well as 
misesteemed. 

The primitive education at Athens consisted of two branches ; 
gymnastics, for the body ; music, for the mind. The word music 
is not to be judged according to the limited signification which it 
now bears. It comprehended, from the beginning, everything 
appertaining to the province of the Nine Muses; not merely 
learning the use of the lyre, or how to bear part in a chorus; but 
also the hearing, learning, and repeating, of poetical composi- 
tions, as well as the practice of exact and elegant pronunciation ; 
which latter accomplishment, in a language like the Greek, with 
long words, measured syllables, and great diversity of accentua- 
tion between one word and another, must have been far more 
difficult to acquire than it is in any modern European language. 
As the range of ideas enlarged, so the words music and musical 
teachers acquired an expanded meaning, so as to comprehend 
matter of instruction at once ampler and more diversified. Dur- 


‘ing the middle of the fifth century B.c., at Athens, there came thus 


to be found, among the musical teachers, men of the most distin- 
guished abilities and eminence; masters of all the learning and 
accomplishments of the age, teaching what was known of astron- 
omy, geography, and physics, and capable of holding dialectical 


discussions with their pupils, upon all the various problems then . 


afloat among intellectual men. Of this character were Lamprus, 
Agathoklés, Pythokleidés, Damon, etc. The two latter were in- 
structors of Periklés ; and Damon was even rendered so unpopular 
at Athens, partly by his large and free speculations, partly 
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through the political enemies of his great pupil, that he was 
ostracized, or at least sentenced to banishment.! Such men were 
competent companions for Anaxagoras and Zeno, and employed 
in part on the same studies; the field of acquired knowledge 
being not then large enough to be divided into separate, exclusive 
compartments. While Euripidés frequented the company, and 
acquainted himself with the opinions, of Anaxagoras, Ion. of 
Chios, his rival as a tragic poet, as well as the friend of Kimon, 
bestowed so much thought upon physical subjects, as then con- 
ceived, that he set up a theory of his own, propounding the doc- 
trine of three elements in nature ;2 air, fire, and earth. 

Now such musical teachers as Damon and the others above 
mentioned, were sophists, not merely in the natural and proper 
Greek sense of that word, but, toa certain extent, even in the 
special and restricted meaning which Plato afterwards thought 
proper to confer upon it.3 A sophist, in the genuine sense of the 
word, was & wise man, a clever man; one who stood prominently 
before the public as distinguished for intellect or talent of some 
kind. Thus Solon and Pythagoras are both called sophists ; 


1 See Plato (Protagoras, c. 8, p. 316, D.; Laches, c. 8, p. 180, D.; Menex- 
enus, c. 3, p. 236, A; Alkibiad. i, c. 14, p. 118, C); Plutarch, Periklés, c. 4. 

Periklés had gone through dialectic practice in his youth (Xenoph. Me- 
mor. i, 2, 46). . 

2 Isokratés, Or. xv, De Permutat. sect. 287, 

Compare Brandis, Geseh. der Gr. Rém. Philosophie, part i, sect. 48, p. 
196. 

* Isokratés calls both Anaxagoras and Damon, sophists (Or. xv, De Perm. 
sect. 251), Plutarch, Periklés,c.4. ‘O d? Aduwyp forxev, dxpog Ov cogiorie, 
waradveovat pév ele 70 TH¢ povotKng Svoua, Exixpunrdouevog mpd¢ rode TOAAOdEe 
Thy dewornra. 

So Protagoras too (in the speech put into his mouth by Plato, Protag. c. 
8, p. 316) says, very truly, that there had been sophists from the earliest 
times of Greece. But he says also, what Plutarch says in the citation just 
above, that these earlier men refused, intentionally and deliberately, to call 
themselves sophists, for fear of the odium attached to the name; and that 
he, Protagoras, was the first person to call himself openly a sophist. 

The denomination by which a man is known, however, seldom depends 
upon himself, but upon the general public, and upon his critics, frien ily or 
hostile. The unfriendly spirit of Plato did much more to attach the title 
ef sophists specially to these teachers, than any assumption of their own. 
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Thamyras the skilful bard, is called a sophist:1 Sokratés is so 
denominated, not merely by Aristophanés, but by A&schinés :2 
Aristotle himself calls Aristippus, and Xenophon calls Antisthe- 
nés, both of them disciples of Sokratés, by that name :3 Xenophon,‘ 
in describing a collection of instructive books, calls them “the 
writings of the old poets and sophists,” meaning by the latter 
word prose-writers generally: Plato is alluded to as a sophist, 
even by Isokratés:5 Isokratés himself was harshly criticized as 
a sophist, and defends both himself and his profession: lastly, 
Timon, the friend and admirer of Pyrrho, about 300-280 s.c., 
who bitterly satirized all the philosophers, designated them all, 
including Plato and Aristotle, by the general name of sophists.6 


1 Herodot. i, 29; ii, 49; iv, 95. Diogenés of Apollonia, contemporary of 
Herodotus, called the Ionic philosophers or physiologists by the name 
sophists: see Brandis, Geschich. der Griech. Rém. Philosoph. c. lvii, note 
O. About Thamyras, see Welcker, Griech. Fragéd., Sophoklés, p. 421: — 

El? oby cogtorng Kada wapanaiwy xéAvy, ete. 

The comic poet Kratinus called all the poets, including Homer and He- 
siod, cogiorai: see the Fragments of his drama ’Apyidoyou in Meineke, 
Fragm. Comicor. Greecor. vol. ii, p. 16. 

* Xschinés cont. Timarch. c. 34. Alschinés calls Demosthenés also a 
sophist, c. 27. 

We see plainly from the terms in Plato’s Politicus, c. 38, p.. 299, B 
ueTewpodoyoy, ddoAeoyny Tiva coptorny, that both Sokratés and Plato him: 
self were designated as sophists by the Athenian public. 

3 Aristotel. Metaphysic. iii, 2, p. 996 ; Xenophon, Sympos. iv, 1. 

Aristippus is said to have been the first of the disciples of Sokratés who 
took money for instruction (Diogen. Laért. ii, 65). 

4 Xenoph. Memor. iv, 2, 1. ypGuuata woAAd ovvetAeypévoy woinrdy Te Kar 
CopioTGy TAY EvdoKLLWTGTWY...... 

The word cog:orGyv is here used just in the same sense as tode Sycatpouc 
TOv TaAat cogdy Gvdpar», ode éxeivos xaréAirov bv BiBAiotg ypapavrec, 
etc. (Memor. i, 6,14.) It is used in a different sense in another passage (i, 
1, 11), to signify teachers who gave instruction on physical and astronomi- 
cal subjects, which Sokratés and Xenophon both disapproved. 

© Tsokratés, Orat. v, ad Philipp. sect. 14: see Heindorf’s note on the 
Euthydemus of Plato, p. 305, C. sect. 79. | 

© Diogen. Laért. ix, 65. "Eomere viv pot, door rodumpaypnovéc tote oo- 
gtorai (Diogen. Laért. viii, 74). 

Demetrius of Troezen numbered Empedoklés as a sophist. Isokratés 
speaks of Empedoklés, Ion, Alkmson, Parmenidés, Melissus, Gorgias, all 
as ol madacol cogiorai ; all as having taught different weperrodoyiac about 
the elements of the physical world (Isok. de Permut. sect. 288). 
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In this large and comprehensive sense the word was originally 
used, and always continued to be so understood among the 
general public. But along with this idea, the title sophist also 
carried with ft or connoted a certain invidious feelings / The nat. 
ural temper of a people generally ignorant towards ‘superior in- 
tellect, — the same temper which led to those charges of magic 
so frequent in the Middle Ages,— appears to bea union of 
admiration with something of an unfavorable sentiment ;! dislike, 
or apprehension, as the case may be, unless where the latter 
element has become neutralized by habitual respect for an estab- 
lished profession or station: at any rate, the unfriendly sentiment 
is so often intended, that a substantive word, in which it is implied 
without the necessity of any annexed predicate, is soon found 
convenient. ‘Timon, who hated the philosophers, thus found the 
word sophist exactly suitable, in sentiment as well as meaning, 
to his purpose in addressing them. 

Now when (in the period succeeding 450 3.c.) the rhetorical 
and musical teachers came to stand before the public at Athens 
in such increased eminence, they of course, as well as other men 
intellectually celebrated, became designated by the appropriate 
name of sophists. But there was-one characteristic peculiar to 
themselves, whereby they drew upon themselves a double meas- 
ure of that invidious sentiment which lay wrapped up in the 
name. They taught for pay: of course, therefore, the most 
eminent among them taught only the rich, and earned large 
sums; a fact naturally provocative of envy, to some extent, 
among the many who benefited nothing by them, but still more 
among the inferior members of their own profession. But even 
great minds, like Sokratés and Plato, though much superior to 
any such envy, cherished in that age a genuine and vehement 
repugnance against receiving pay for teaching. We read in Xen- 


1 Eurip. Med. 289 : — 
Xp? 0 obrroW Serie Gpri¢pav wégur’ dvip, 
Tlaidag meptooGe exdidaoxecSat cogodc. 
Xupic yap daane, he éyovety, apyiac, 
SIbvov mpde doray adgavovor dvopevip. 
The words 6 wepiccd¢ cogd¢ seem to convey the same unfriendly senti- 
ment as the word goguorie. 
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ophon,! that Sokratés considered such a bargain as nothing less 
than servitude, robbing the teacher of all free choice as to persons 
or proceeding; and that he assimilated the relation between 
teacher and pupil to that between two lovers or two intimate 
friends ; which was thoroughly dishonored, robbed of its charm 
and reciprocity, and prevented from bringing about its legitimate 
reward of attachment and devotion, by the intervention of money 
payment. However little in harmony with modern ideas, such 
was the conscientious sentiment of Sokratés and Plato; who 
therefore considered the name sophists, denoting intellectual 
celebrity combined with an odious association, as preéminently 
suitable to the leading teachers for pay. The splendid genius, 
the lasting influence, and the reiterated polemics, of Plato, have 
stamped it upon the men against whom he wrote as if it were 
their recognized, legitimate, and peculiar designation : though it 
is certain, that if, in the middle of the Peloponnesian war, any 
Atheni::n had been asked, “Who are the principal sophists in 
your city?” he would have named Sokratés among the first ; for 





1 Xenoph. Memor. i, 2,6. In another passage, the sophist Antiphon — 
whether this is the celebrated Antiphon of the deme Rhamnus, is uncertain ; 
the commentators lean to the negative—is described as conversing with 
Sokratés, and saying that Sokratés of course must imagine his own conver- 
sation to be worth nothing, since he asked no price from his scholars. To 
which Sokratés replies : — 

"Q ’AvripGy, nap’ Hulv vopilerat, rav Spay nat trav codiay dSpotu¢ piv 
kaldyv, buoiwe d2 aloxpay, diariSeoGat elvat. Thy te yap Spay, éav pév tee 
apyupiou rwAg tH Bovdopévy, répvov abrdv aroxadotory say dé Tic, bv dv yvd 
kadbv re kayaddv épaoriy dvra, rodrov gidov éavrd mot#rat, cdgpova vopt- 
Couev. Kat rv copiav coattus roicuivdpyvpiov ro BovrAopevy 
radotvrac cogtorac donrep wépvove droxadovtow Sori¢c 82, 
by dy yv@ eboud bvra, didéonwv 6, rt dv Exy dya8dv, gidov roteirat, TodToy 
vouifopev, ATH KAA Kayad woAiry mpoojret, radra morety (Xenoph. Me- 
mor. i, 6, 13). 

As an evidence of the manners and sentement of the age, this passage is 
extremely remarkable. Various parts of the oration of Avschinés against 
Timarchus, and the Symposion of Plato, pp. 217, 218, both receive and 
give light to it. ; 

Among the numerous passages in- which Plato expresses his dislike and 
contempt of teaching for money, see his Sophistes, c. 9, p. 228. Plato, 
indeed, thought that it was unworthy of a virtuous man to accept salary for 
the discharge of any public duty: see the Republic, i, 19, p. 347. 

VoL. VIII. 230c. 
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Sokratés was at once eminent as an intellectual teacher and per- 
sonally unpopular, not because he received pay, but on other 
grounds, which will be hereafter noticed: and this was the precise 
combination of qualities which the general public naturally ex- 
pressed by a sophist. Moreover, Plato not only stole the name 
out of general circulation, in order to fasten it specially upon his: 
opponents, the paid teachers, but also connected with it express 
discreditable attributes, which formed no part of its primitive 
and recognized meaning, and were altogether distinct from, 
though grafted upon, the vague sentiment of dislike associated 
with it. Aristotle, following the example of his master, gave to 
the word sophist a definition substantially the same as that which 
it bears in the modern languages:1 “an impostrous pretender to 
knowledge; a man who employs what he knows to be fallacy, 
for the purpose of deceit and of getting money.” And he did 
this at a time when he himself, with his estimable contemporary 
Isokratés, were considered at Athens to come under the designa- 
tion of sophists, and were called so by every one who disliked 
either their profession or their persons.? 

Great thinkers and writers, like Plato and Aristotle, have full 
right to define and employ words in a sense of their own, pro- 
vided they give due notice. But it is essential that the reader 





1 Aristot. Rhetoric. i, 1, 4; where he explains the sophist to be a person 
who has the same powers as the dialectician, but abuses them for a bad 
purpose: 7 yap cogiorixy, ox év TG duvapuet, GAA’ dv rH mpoapécec... .’Exet 
d2, cogioTig uev, KaTa THY Mpoaipecty, Oiadextixde d2, od Kata Tiv mpoaipeoty 
GAAQ Kata rH Sivayiv. Again, in the first chapter of the treatise de So- 
phisticis Elenchis: 6 cogiotic, xpnuartortne Gd patvouévng copias, GAA’ obk 
ovone, etc. 

2 Respecting Isokratés, see his Orat. xv, De Permutatione, wherein it is 
evident that he was not only ranked as a sophist by others, but also consid- 
ered himself as such, though the appellation was one which he did not like. 
He considers himself as such, as well as Gorgias: of xadotuevor cogtoral; 
sects. 166, 169, 213, 231. 

Respecting Aristotle, we have only to read not merely the passage of 
Timon cited in a previous note, but also the bitter slander of Timsus 
(Frag. 70. ed. Didot, Polybius, xii, 8), who called him cogiaoTrhy dpe 
uadsh xat prontdy brapxovra, kai td modvriuyroy larpeiov 
dpriwg droKexAeixéra, mpd¢ 62 Tobrote, ele ndoav abany Kal axzvay éumernndn- 
«dra: mpd¢ 62, yaoTpiuaryov, dpapritay, ext oréua pepduevov év raat, 
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should keep in mind the consequences of such change, and not 
mistake a word used in a new sense for a new fact or phenome- 
non. The age with which we are now dealing, the last half of 
the fifth century B.c., is commonly distinguished in the history 
of philosophy as the age of Sokratés and the sophists. The 
sophists are spoken of as a new class of men, or sometimes in 
language which implies a new doctrinal sect, or school, as if they 
then sprang up in Greece for the first time; ostentatious imposters, 
flattering and duping the rich youth for their own personal gain ; 
undermining the morality of Athens, public and private, and 
encouraging their pupils to the unscrupulous prosecution of 
ambition and cupidity. ‘They are even affirmed to have succeed- 
ed in corrupting the general morality, so that Athens had become 
miserably degenerated and vicious in the latter years of the 
Peloponnesian war, as compared with what she was in the time 
of Miltiadés and Aristeidés. Sokratés, on the contrary, is 
usually described as a holy man combating and exposing these 
false prophets, standing up as the champion of morality against 
their insidious artifices.! Now though the appearance of a man 
so very original as Sokratés was a new fact of unspeakable 
importance, the appearance of the sophists was no new fact; 
what was new was the peculiar use of an old word, which Plato 
took out of its usual meaning, and fastened upon the eminent paid 
teachers of the Sokratic age. 

The paid teachers, with whom, under the name of The 
Sophists, he brings Sokratés into controversy, were Protagoras 
of Abdera, Gorgias of Leontini, Polus of Agrigentum, Hippias 
of Elis, Prodikus of Keos, Thrasymachus of Chalkédon, Euthy- 
démus and Dionysodérus of Chios; to whom Xenophon adds 
Antiphon of Athens. These men — whom modern writers set 
down as the sophists, and denounce as the moral pestilence 
of their age — were not distinguished in any marked or generic 
way from their predecessors. Their vocation was to train up 





1 In the general point of view here described, the sophists are presented 
by Ritter, Geschichte der Griech. Philosophie, vol. i, book vi, chaps. 1-3, p. 
577, seg., 629, seg.; by Brandis, Gesch. der Gr. Rom. Philos. sects. Ixxxiy— 
Ixxxvii, vol. i, p. 516, seg.; by Zeller, Geschichte der Philosoph. ii, pp. 65, 
69, 165, ete. ; and, indeed, by almost all who treat of the sophists. 
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youth for the duties, the pursuits, and the successes, of active 
life, both private and public. Others had done this before ; but 
these teachers brought to the task a larger range of knowledge 
with a greater multiplicity of scientific and other topics; not 
only more impressive powers of composition and speech, serving 
as a personal example to the pupil, but also a comprehension of 
the elements of good speaking, so as to be able to give him 
precepts conducive to thet accomplishment ;! a considerable 
treasure of accumulated thought on moral and political subjects, 
calculated to make their conversation very instructive, and 
‘discourse ready prepared, on general heads or common places, 
for their pupils to learn by heart.2 But this, though a very 
important extension, was nothing more than an extension, differ- 
ing merely in degree of that which Damon and others had done 
before them. It arose from the increased demand which had 
grown up among the Athenian youth, for a larger measure of 
education and other accomplishments ; from an elevation in the 
standard of what was required from every man who aspired to 
occupy a place in the eyes of his fellow-citizens. Protagoras, 
Gorgias, and the rest, supplied this demand with an ability and 
success unknown before their time; hence they gained a dis- 
tinction such as none of their predecessors had attained, were 
prized all over Greece, travelled from city to city with general 
admiration, and obtained considerable pay. While such success, 
among men personally strangers to them, attests unequivocally 
their talent and personal dignity, of course it also laid them 
open to increased jealousy, as well from inferior teachers as from 
the lovers of ignorance generally: such jealousy manifesting 
itself, as I have before explained, by a greater readiness to 
stamp them with the obnoxious title of sophists. 

The hostility of Plato against these teachers, — for it is he, 
and not Sokratés, who was peculiarly hostile to them, as may be 
seen by the absence of any such marked antithesis in the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon,-—— may be explained without at all 
supposing in them that corruption which modern writers have 
been so ready not only to admit but to magnify. J+ arose trom 





1 Compare Isokratés, Orat. xiii, cont. Sophistas, sects. 19-8 
* Aristot. Sophist. Elench. c. 83 ; Cicero, Brut. c. 12. 
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the radical difference between his point of view and theirs. He 
was a great reformer and theorist; they undertook to qualify 
young men for doing themselves credit, and rendering service to 
others, in active Athenian life. Not only is there room for the 
concurrent operation of both these veins of thought and action, 
in every progressive society, but the intellectual outfit of the 
society can never be complete without the one as well as the 
other. It was the glory of Athens that both were there ade- 
quately represented, at the period which we have now reached. 
Whoever peruses Plato’s immortal work, “The Republic,” will 
see that he dissented from society, both democratical and oli- 
garchical, on some of the most fundamental points of public and 
private morality; and throughout most of his dialogues his 
quarrel is not less with the statesmen, past as well as present, 
than with the paid teachers of Athens. Besides this ardent 
desire for radical reform of the state, on principles of his own, 
disting from every recognized political party or creed, Plato was 
also unrivalled as a speculative genius and as a dialectician; 
both which capacities he put forth, to amplify and illustrate the 
ethical theory and method first struck out by Sokrates, as well 
as to establish comprehensive generalities of his own. 

Now his reforming, as well as his theorizing tendencies, 
brought him into polemical controversy with all the leading 
agents by whom the business of practical life at Athens was 
carried on. In so far as Protagoras or Gorgias talked the 


language of theory, they were doubtless much inferior to Plato, 


nor would their doctrines be likely to hold against his acute 
dialectics. But it was neither their duty, nor their engagement, 
to reform the state, or discover and vindicate the best theory on 
ethics. They professed to qualify young Athenians for an active 
and honorable life, private as well as public, 7m Athens, or in any 
other given city; they taught them “to think, speak, and act,” 
in Athens ; they of course accepted, as the basis of their teaching, 
that type of character which estimable men exhibited and which 
the public approved, im Athens; not undertaking to recast the 
type, but to arm it with new capacities and adorn it with fresh 
accomplishments. Their direct business was with ethical precept, 
not with ethical theory; all that was required of them, as to the 
latter, was, that their theory,should be sufficiently sound to lead 
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to such practical precepts as were accounted virtuous by the 
most estimable society in Athens. - It ought never to be forgotten, 
that those who taught for active life were bound, by the very 
conditions of their profession, to adapt themselves to the place 
and the society as it stood. With the theorist.Plato, not only 
there was no such obligation, but the grandeur and instructive- 
ness of his speculations were realized only by his departing from 
it, and placing himself on a loftier pinnacle of vision; and he 
himself! not only admits, but even exaggerates, the unfitness and 
repugnance of men, taught in his school, for practical life and 
duties. 

To understand the essential difference between the practical 
and the theoretical point of view, we need only look to Isokratés, 
the pupil of Gorgias, and himself a sophist. Though not a man 
of commanding abilities, Isokratés was one of the most estimable 
men of Grecian antiquity. He taught for money; and taught 
young men to “think, speak, and act,” all with a view to an hon- 
orable life of active citizenship ; not concealing his marked dis- 
paragement 2 of speculative study and debate, such as the dialogues 


1 See a striking passage in Plato, Thesetet. c. 24, pp. 173,174. * 

2 Isokratés, Orat. v (ad. Philip.), sect. 14; Orat.x (Enc. Hel.), sect. 2; 
Orat. xiii (adv. Sophist.), sect. 9 (compare Heindorf’s note ad Platon. Euthy- 
dem. sect. 79); Orat. xii (Panath.), sect. 126; Orat. xv (Perm.), sect. 90. 

Isokratés, in the beginning of his Orat. x, Encom. Helene, censures all the 
speculative teachers; first, Antisthenés and Plato (without naming them, 
but identifying them sufficiently by their doctrines ; next, Protagoras, Gor- 
gias, Melissus, Zeno, etc., by name, as having wasted their time and teach- 
ing on fruitless paradox and controversy. He insists upon the necessity of 
teaching with a view to political life and to the course of actual public events, 
abandoning these useless studies (sect. 6). 

It is remarkable that what Isokratés recommends is just what Protagoras 
and Gorgias are represented as actually doing — each doubtless in his own 
way — in the dialogues of Plato, who censures them for being too practical ; 
while Isokratés, commenting on them from various publications which they 
left, treats them only as teachers of useless speculations. 

In the Oration De Permutatione, composed when he was eighty-two years 
of age (sect. 10, the orations above cited are earlier compositions, especially 
Orat. xiii, against the sophists, see sect. 206), Isokratés stands upon the de 
fensive, and vindicates his profession against manifold aspersions. It is a 
most interesting oration, as a defence of the educators of Athens generally, 
and would serve perfectly well as a vindication of the teaching of Protagoras, 
Gorgias, Hippias, etc., against the reprogches of Plato. 
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of Plato and the dialectic exercises generally. He defends his 
profession much in the same way as his master Gorgias, or Pro- 
tagoras, would have defended it, if we had before us vindications 
from their pens. Isokratés at Athens, and Quintilian, a man 
equally estimable at Rome, are, in their general type of character 
and professional duty, the fair counterpart of those whom Plato 
arraigns as the sophists. . 

We know these latter chiefly from the evidence of Plato, their 
pronounced enemy ; yet even his evidence, when construed can- 
didly and taken as a whole, will not be found to justify the 
charges of corrupt and immoral teaching, impostrous pretence of 





This oration should be read, if only to get at the genuine Athenian sense 
of the word sophists, as distinguished from the technical sense which Plato 
and Aristotle fasten upon it. The word is here used in its largest sense, as 
distinguished from id:@rat¢ (sect. 159) : it meant, literary men or philoso- 
phers generally, but especially the professional teachers : it carried, however, 
an obnoxious sense, and was therefore used as little as possible by them- 
selves ; as much as possible by those who disliked them. 

Isokratés, though he does not willingly call himself by this unpleasant 
name, yet is obliged to acknowledge himself unreservedly as one of the pro- 
fession, in the same category as Gorgias (sects. 165, 179, 211, 213, 231, 256), 
and defends the general body as well as himself; distinguishing himself of 
course from the bad members of the profession, those who pretended to be 
sophists, but devoted themselves to something different in reality (sect. 230). 

This professional teaching, and the teachers, are signified indiscriminately 
by these words: of cogiorai—ol rept tiv giAccogiay dtarpiBovres — rv 
pirooogiav ddixwe diaBeBAnuévny (sects. 44,157, 159, 179, 211, 217, 219) — 
9 Tov Aoywr radeia— 7H TOV Adywv uElétn — 7 prAocogia —h Ti ¢povaceuc 
doxno.g — Tig éung, cite BobAeoe Kadeiv duvapeus, elre pdocodgiac, elite dta- 
TptBi¢ (sects. 53,187, 189, 193, 196). All these expressions mean the same 
process of traizfing ; that is, general mental training as opposed to bodily 
(sects. 194,199), and intended to cultivate the powers of thought, speech, 
and action: mpd¢ Td Aéyety Kal dpovety— tov gdpoveiv ed Kal Aéyetv — 1rd 
Aéyety kal mparrecy (sects. 221, 261, 285, 296, 330). 

Isokratés does not admit any such distinction between the philosopher 
and dialectician on the one side, and the sophist on the other, as Plato 
and Aristotle contend for. He does not like dialectical exercises: yet he 
admits them to be useful for youth, as a part of intellectual training, on con: 
dition that all such speculations shall be dropped, when the youth come into 
active life (sects. 280, 287). 

This is the same language as that of Kalliklés in the Gorgias of Plato, 
c. 40, p. 484. 
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knowledge, etc., which the modern historians pour forth in loud 
chorus against them. I know few characters in history who have 
been so hardly dealt with as these so-called sophists. They bear 
the penalty of their name, in its modern sense; a misleading 
association, from which few modern writers take pains to eman- 
cipate either themselves or their readers, though the English or 
French word sophist is absolutely inapplicable to Protagoras or 
Gorgias, who ought to be called rather “professors, or public 
teachers.” It is really surprising to read the expositions prefixed 
by learned men like Stallbaum and others, to the Platonic dialogues 
entitled Protagoras, Gorgias, Euthydémus, Theetétus, etc., where 
Plato introduces Sokratés either in personal controversy with one 
or other of these sophists, or as canvassing their opinions. We 
continually read from the pen of the expositor, such remarks as 
these : “ Mark, how Plato puts down the shallow and worthless 
sophist ;” the obvious reflection, that it is Plato himself who plays 
both games on the chess-board, being altogether overlooked. 
And again: “This or that argument, placed in the mouth of 
Sokratés, is not to be regarded as the real opinion of Plato: he 
only takes it up and enforces it at this moment, in order to puzzle 
and humiliate an ostentatious pretender ;”! a remark which con- 


—.——— 

* Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Platon. Protagor. p. 23: “ Hoc vero ejus judicio 
ita utitur Socrates, ut eum dehine dialecticé subtilitate in summam consilii 
inopiam conjiciat. Colligit enim inde satis captiose rebus ita comparatis jus- 
titiam, quippe que a sanctitate diversa sit, plane nihil sanctitatis habituram, 
ac vicissim sanctitati nihil fore commune cum justitid. Respondet quidem 
ad heec Protagoras, justitiam ac sanctitatem now per omnia sibi similes esse, 
nec tamen etiam prorsus dissimiles videri. Sed etsi verissima est hac ejus 
sententia, tamen comparatione illa a partibus faciei repetita, in fraudem induc- 
tus, et quid sit, in quo omnis virtutis natura contineatur, ignarus, sese ex 
his difficultatibus adeo non potest expedire,” etc. 

Again, p. 24: “Itaque Socrates, missA hujus rei disputatione, repente ad 
alia progreditur, scilicet similibus laqueis hominem deinceps denuo irretiturus.” 
ivekes “‘ Nemini facile obscurum erit, hoc quoque loco, Protagoram argutis 
conclusiunculis deludi atque callide eo permoveri,” etc. ...... p. 25: “ Quanquam 
nemo erit, quin videat callide deludi Protagoram,” etc. ...... p. 84: “ Quod si 
autem ea, que in Protagora Sophiste ridendi causd e vulgi atque sophista- 
rum ratione disputantur, in Gorgid ex ipsius philosophi mente et sententia 
vel brevius proponuntur vel copiosius disputantur,” etc. 

Compare similar observations of Stallbaum, in his Prolegom. ad Thesatet. 
pp. 12, 22; ad Menon. p. 16; ad Euthydemum, pp. 26, 30; ad Lachetem, 
p. 11; ad Lysidem, pp.-79, 80, 87; ad Hippiam Major. pp. 154-156. 
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verts Plato into an insincere disputant, and a sophist in the mod- 
ern sense, at the very moment when the commentator is extolling 
his pure and lofty morality as an antidote against the alleged 
corruption of Gorgias and Protagoras. 

Plato has devoted a long and interesting dialogue to the 
inquiry, What is a sophist?! and it is curious to observe that the 
definition which he at last brings out suits Sokratés himself; 
intellectually speaking, better than any one else whom we know. 
Cicero defines the sophist to be one who pursues philosophy for 
the sake of ostentation or of gain ;2 which, if it is to be held as a 
reproach, will certainly bear hard upon the great body of modern 
teachers, who are determined to embrace. their profession and to 
discharge its important duties, like other professional men, by the 
prospect either of deriving an income or of making a figure in it, 
or both, whether they have any peculiar relish for the occupation 
or not. But modern writers, in describing Protagoras or Gorgias, 
while they adopt the sneering language of Plato against teaching 
for pay, low purposes, tricks to get money from the rich, etc., use 
terms which lead the reader to believe that there was something 
in these sophists peculiarly greedy, exorbitant, and truckling ; 
something beyond the mere fact of asking and receiving remu- 
neration. Now not only there is no proof that any of them were 
thus dishonest or exorbitant, but in the case of Protagoras, even 
his enemy Plato furnishes a proof that he was not so. In the 


“Facile apparet Socratem angudtd, ques verbo gaiveodaz inest, dilogid inter- 
locutorem (Hippiam Sophistam) in fraudem inducere.”..... Illud quidem pro 
certo et explorato habemus, non serio sed ridendi verandique Sophiste gratia 
gravissimam illam sententiam tn dubitationem vocari, ideoque iis conclusiunculis 
labefactari, quas quilibet paulo attentior facile intelligat non = fidem faci. 
endam, sed ad lusum jocumque, esse comparatas.” 

1 Plato, Sophistes, c. 52, p. 268. 

2 Cicero, Academ.iv, 23. Xenophon, at the close of his treatise De Vena- 
tione (c. 13), introduces a sharp censure upon the sophists, with very little 
that is specific or distinct. He accuses them of teaching command and 
artifice of words, ingtead of communicating usefal maxims; of speaking for 
purposes of deceit, or for their own profit, and addressing themselves to rich 
pupils for pay; while the philosopher gives his lessons to every one gratui- 
tously, without distinction of persons. This is the: same distinction as that 
taken by Sokratés and Plato, between the sophist and the philosopher: 
compare Xenoph. De Vectigal. v, 4. 

VOL. VIII. 16 
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Platonic dialogue termed Protagoras, that sophist is introduced 
as describing the manner in which he proceeded respecting 
remuneration from his pupils. “I make no stipulation before- 
hand: when a pupil parts from me, I ask from him such a sum 
as I think the time and the circumstances warrant ; and I add, 
that if he deems the demand too great, he has only to make up 
his own mind what is the amount of improvement which my com- 
pany has procured to him, and what sum he considers an equivalent 
‘for it. I am content to accept the sum so named by himself, only 
requiring him to go into a temple and make oath that it is his 
sincere belief.”1 It is not easy to imagine a more dignified way 
of dealing than this, nor one which more thoroughly attests an 
honorable reliance on the internal consciousness of the scholar, 
on the grateful sense of improvement realized, which to every 
teacher constitutes a reward hardly inferior to the payment that 
proceeds from it, and which, in the opinion of Sokratés, formed 
the only legitimate reward. Such is not the way in which the 
corruptors of mankind go to work. 

That which stood most prominent in the teaching of Gorgias 
and the other sophists, was, that they cultivated and improved 
the powers of public speaking in their pupils; one of the most 
essential accomplishments to every Athenian of consideration. 
For this, too, they have been denounced by Ritter, Brandis, and 
other learned writers on the history of philosophy, as corrupt and 
immoral. “ Teaching their pupils rhetoric (it has been said), they 
only enabled them to second unjust designs, to make the worse 
appear the better reason, and to delude their hearers, by trick 
and artifice, into false persuasion and show of knowledge without 





1 Plato, Protagoras, ¢. 16, p.328, B. Diogenes Laértius (ix, 58) says that 
Protagoras demanded one hundred mins as pay: little stress is to be laid 
upon such a statement, nor is it possible that he could have had one fixed 
rate of pay. The story told by Aulus Gellius (v, 10) about the suit at law 
between Protagoras and his disciple Euathlus, is at least amusing and inge- 
nious. Compare the story of the rhetor Skopelianus, in Philostratus, Vit. 
Sophist. i, 21, 4. . 

Isokratés (Or. xv, de Perm. sect. 166) affirms that the gaias made by Gor- 
gias, or by any of the eminent sophists, had never been very high; that they 
had been greatly and maliciously exaggerated ; that they were very inferior 
to those of the great dramatic actors (sect. 168). 
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reality. Rhetoric (argues Plato, in the dialogue called Gorgias) 
is no art whatever, but a mere unscientific knack, enslaved to the 
dominant prejudices, and nothing better than an impostrous 
parody on the true political art.” Now though Aristotle, follow- 
ing the Platonic vein, calls this power of making the worse 
appear the better reason, “the promise of Protagoras,”! the 
accusation ought never to be urged as if it bore specially against 
the teachers of the Sokratic age. It is an argument against 
rhetorical teaching generally ; against all the most distinguished 
teachers of pupils for active life, throughout the ancient world, 
from Protagoras, Gorgias, Isokratés, etc. down to Quintilian. 
Not only does the argument bear equally against all, but it was 
actually urged against all. Isokratés? and Quintilian both defend 
themselves against it: Aristotle replies to it in the beginning of 
his treatise on rhetoric: nor was there ever any man, indeed, 
against whom it was pressed with greater bitterness of calumny 
than Sokratés, by Aristophanés, in his comedy of the “ Clouds,” 
as well as by other comic composers. Sokratés complains of it in 
his defence before his judges ;3 characterizing such accusations 





1 Aristot. Rhetoric. ii, 26. Ritter (p. 582) and Brandis (p. 521) quote very 
unfairly the evidence of the “ Clouds” of Aristophanés, as establishing this 
charge, and that of corrupt teaching generally, against the sophists as a 
body. If Aristophanés is a witness against any one, he is a witness against 
Sokratés, who is the person singled out for attack in the “Clouds.” But 
these authors, not admitting Aristophanés as an evidence against Sokratés, 
whom he does attack, nevertheless quote him as an evidence against men 
like Protagoras and Gorgias, whom he does not attack. 

2 Isokratés, Or. xv, (De Permut.) sect. 16, viv d2 Aéyes pév (the seeniber) 
Og byd rode irTove Adyoug Kpeirrovg dbvapuat roteiv, etc. 

Thid. sect. 32. wepdrai pe dtaBaAdey, dc dtagdeipw rode vewréipove, Aé- 
yey diddoxav Kal rapa 7d dikatoy év roic dyGot tAeovexteiy, etc. 

Again, sects. 59, 65, 95, 98, 187 (where he represents himself, like Sokratés 
in his Defence, as vindicating philosophy generally against the accusation 
of corrupting youth), 233, 256. 

3 Plato, Sok. Apolog. c. 10, p. 28, D. 7a xara ravruv tév giAocogotyTay 
mpoxetpa Taira Aéyovory, Srt Ta weTéewpa Kal Ta Ud vic, Kat Yeode pu vopie 
Cetv, kal Tov hrtw Adyov Kpeittw roteiv (didacxw). Compare a similar 
expression in Xenophon, Memorab. i, 2,31. rd xowwh role prAocdgore brd TOP 
TOAAGY btiTiGpevory, etc. 

The same unfairness, in making this point tell against the sophists exclu 
sively, is to be found in Westermann, Geschichte der Griech. Beredsamkeit 
sects. 30, 64. 
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in their true point of view, as being “the stock reproaches against 
all who pursue philosophy.” They are indeed only one of the 
manifestations, ever varying in form though the same in spirit, 
of the antipathy of ignorance against dissenting innovation or 
superior mental accomplishments; which antipathy, intellectual 
men themselves, when it happens to make on their side in a 
controversy, are but too ready to invoke. Considering that we 
have here the materials of defence, as well as of attack, supplied 
by Sokratés and Plato, it might have been expected that modern 
writers would have refrained from employing such an argument 
to discredit Gorgias or Protagoras; the rather, as they have 
before their eyes, in all-the countries of modern Europe, the 
profession of lawyers and advocates, who lend their powerful 
eloquence without distinction to the cause of justice or injustice, 
and who, far from being regarded as the corrupters of society, are 
usually looked upon, for that very reason among others, as indis- 
pensable auxiliaries to a just administration of law. Ne 
Though writing was less the business of these sophists than 
personal teaching, several of them published treatises. Thrasy- 
machus and Theodorus both set forth written precepts on the art 
of rhetoric ;! precepts which have not descended to us, but which 
appear to ‘have been narrow and special, bearing directly upon 
practice, and relating chiefly to the proper component parts of an 
oration. To Aristotle, who had attained that large and compre-, 
hensive view of the theory of rhetoric which still remains to 
instruct us in his splendid treatise, the views of Thrasymachus 
appeared unimportant, serving to him only as hints and mate- 
rials. But their effect must have been very different when they 
first appeared, and when young men were first enabled to analyze 
the parts of an harangue, to understand the dependence of one 
upon the other, and call them by their appropriate names ; all 
. illustrated, let us recollect, by oral exposition on the part of the 
master, which was the most impressive portion of the whole. 
Prodikus, again, published one or more treatises intended to 


! See the last chapter of Aristotle De Sophisticis Elenchis. He notices 
these early rhetorical teachers, also, in various parts of the treatise on 
rhetoric. 

Quintilian, however, still thought the precepts of Theodérus and Thrasy- 
machus worthy of his attention (Inst. Orat. iii, 8). 
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elucidate the ambiguities of words, and to point out the different 
significations of terms apparently, but not really, equivalent. 
For this Plato often ridicules him, and the modern historians of 
philosophy generally think it right to adopt the same tone. 
Whether the execution of the work was at all adequate to its 
purpose, we have no means of judging; but assuredly the pur- 
pose was one preéminently calculated to aid Grecian thinkers 
and dialecticians ; for no man can study their philosophy without 
seeing how lamentably they were hampered by enslavement to 
the popular phraseology, and by inferences founded on mere 
verbal analogy. At a time when neither dictionary nor grammar 
existed, a teacher who took care, even punctilious care, in fixing 
the meaning of important words of his discourse, must be con- 
sidered as guiding the minds of his hearers in a salutary direc- 
tion; salutary, we may add, even to Plato himself, whose spec- 
ulations would most certainly have been improved by occasional 
hints from such a monitor. 

Protagoras, too, is said to have been the first who discrimi- 
nated and gave names to the various modes and forms of address, 
an analysis well calculated to assist his lessons on right speaking:! 
he appears also to have been the first who distinguished the three 
genders of nouns. We hear further of a treatise which he wrote 
on wrestling, or most probably on gymnastics generally, as well 
as a collection of controversial dialogues.2 But his most celebrated 
treatise was one entitled “Truth,” seemingly on philosophy gen- 
erally. Of this treatise, we do not even know the general scope 
or purport. In one of his treatises, he confessed his inability to 
satisfy himself about the existence of the gods, in these words :3 
“ Respecting the gods, I neither know whether they exist, nor 





1 Quintilian, Inst. Orat. iii, 4,10; Aristot. Rhetor. iii, 5. See the passages 
cited in Preller, Histor. Philos. ch. iv, p. 132, note d, who affirms respecting 
Protagoras: “ alia inani grammaticorum principiorum ostentatione novare 
conabatur,” which the passages cited do nofgprove. 

* Isokratés, Or. x, Encom. Helen. sect. 3 ; Diogen. Laért. ix, 54. 

3 Diogen. Laért. ix, 51; Sext. Empir. adv. Math. ix, 56. ep? piv Seay 
ob« Exo elreiv, obte et elarv, ob drroiot Tivég eloc* TOAAG yap Ta KwAtovTa 
eldévat, f Te ddnaorne, nai Bpayde Ov 6 Biog Tod adv3parov. 

I give the words partly from Diogenes, partly from Sextus, as I think 
uhey would be most likely to stand. 


»’ 
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what are their attributes: the uncertainty of the subject, the 
shortness of human life, and many other causes, debar me from 
this knowledge.” ‘That the believing public of Athers were 
seriously indignant at this passage, and that it caused the author 
to be threatened with prosecution, and forced to quit Athens, we 
’ can perfectly understand ; though there seems no sufficient proof 
of the tale that he was drowned in his outward voyage. But that 
modern historians of philosophy, who consider the pagan gods to 
be fictions, and the religion to be repugnant to any reasonable 
mind, should concur in denouncing Protagoras on this ground as 
a corrupt man, is to me less intelligible. Xenophanés,! and 
probably many other philosophers, had said the same thing before 
him. Nor is it easy to see what a superior man was to do, who 
could not adjust his standard of belief te such fictions ; or what he 
could say, if he said anything, less than the words cited above 
from Protagoras; which appear, as far as we can appreciate 
them, standing without the context, to be a brief mention, in 
modest and circumspect phrases, of the reason why he said noth- 
ing about the gods, in a treatise where the reader would expect 
to find much upon the subject.2. . Certain it is that in the Platonic 
dialogue, called “ Protagoras,” that sophist is introduced speaking 
about the gods exactly in the manner that any orthodox pagan 
might naturally adopt. 

The other fragment preserved of Protagoras, relates to his 
view of the cognitive process, and of truth generally. He 
taught, that “Man is the measure of all things; both of that 
which exists, and of that which does not exist:” a doctrine 
canvassed and controverted by Plato, who represents that Pro- 
tagoras affirmed knowledge to consist in sensation, and consid- 
ered the sensations of each individual man to be, to him, the 


1 Xenophanés ap. Sext. Emp. adv. Mathem. vii, 49. 

2 The satyrical writer Timon (ap. Sext. Emp. ix, 57), speaking in very 
respectful terms about Protagoras, notices particularly the guarded lan- 
guage which he used in this segtence about the gods; though this precau- 
tion did not enable him to avoid the necessity of flight. Protagoras spike :— 


doav Exwv gvuaakiy émreckeing: ta pay od of 
Xpaicuno’, aAAa gvyiec émepatero 5¢pa ui obtwc 
Loxparixdy river puypdv mérov ’Alda diy. 


It would seem, by the last line, as if Protagoras had survived Sokratés 
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canon and measure of truth. We know scarce anything of the 


elucidations or limitations with which Protagoras may have 
accompanied his general position: and if even Plato, who had 
good means of knowing them, felt it ungenerous to insult an 
orphan doctrine whose father was recently dead, and could no 
longer defend it,! much more ought modern authors, who speak 


with mere scraps of evidence before them, to be cautious how | 


they heap upon the same doctrine insults much beyond those 
which Plato recognizes. In so far as we can pretend to under- 
stand the theory, it was certainly not more incorrect than several 
others then afloat, from the Eleatic school and other philoso- 
phers; while it had the merit of bringing into forcible relief, 
though in an erroneous manner, the essentially relative nature 
of cognition,? relative, not indeed to the sensitive faculty alone, 


1 Plato, Thesetet. 18, p. 164, E. Odre dv, oluat, d dite, elzep ye 6 maTgp 
tov érépov Adyou &y—dAha rodAad dv quvve> viv d2 dpdavoyv abroy dvra 
ueic mporndAaxigouev....GAAa 67 abvrot kivdvvetcouerv rod de. 
Kaiov Even’ atre BonSeiv. 

This theory of Protagoras is discussed in the dialogue called Theetetus, 
p. 152, seg., in a long but desultory way. 

See Sextus Empiric. Pyrrhonic. Hypol. i, 216-219, et contra Mathemat- 
~ icos, vii, 60-64. The explanation which Sextus gives of the Protagorean 
doctrine, in the former passage, cannot be derived from the treatise of 
Protagoras himself; since he makes use of the word tAy in the philosoph- 
ical sense, which was not adopted until the days of Plato and Aristotle. 

It is difficult to make out what Diogenes Laérgjus states about other 
tenets of Protagoras, and to reconcile them with the doctrine of “man 
being the measure of all things,” as explained by Plato (Diog. Laért. ix, 
61, 57). 


* Aristotle (in one of the passages of his Metaphysica, wherein he dis-: 


cusses the Protagorean ‘doctrine, x, i, p. 1053, B.) says that this ‘doctrine 
comes to nothing more than saying, that man, so far as cognizant, or so 
far as percipient, is the measure of all things; in other words, that knowl- 
edge, or perception, is the measure of all things. This, Aristotle says, is 
trivial, and of no value, though it sounds like something of importance: 
Tpwraydpac 8 &évSparndv gyot ravtev elvat pétpov, Gorep dv el rov éxcori- 
“ova elnav } tov aloSaviuevov: rovtove 0 bre Eyovow 6 pev alodnory 6 d2 
éxtornuny: & dapev elvat pétpa Tav broxeyévav. Obdiv 6) Aéyov repirrov 
paiverac Tt Aéyetv. 

It appears to me, that to insist upon the essentially relative nature of 
cognizable truth, was by no means a trivial cr unimportant doctrine, as 
Aristotle pronounces it to be; especially when we compare it with the 
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but to that reinforced and guided by the other faculties of man, 
memorial and ratiocinative. And had it been even more incor- 
rect than it really is, there would be no warrant for those impu- 
tations which modern authors build upon it, against the morality 
of Protagoras. No such imputations are countenanced in the 
discussion which Plato devotes to the doctrine: indeed, if the 
vindication which he sets forth against himself on behalf of 
Protagoras be really ascribable to that sophist, it would give an 
exaggerated importance to the distinction between Good and 
Evil, into which the distinction between Truth and Falsehood is 
considered by the Platonic Protagoras as resolvable. The sub- 
sequent theories of Plato and Aristotle respecting cognition, 
were much more systematic and elaborate, the work of men 
greatly superior in speculative genius to Protagoras: but they 
would not have been what they were, had not Protagoras, as 
well as others gone before them, with suggestions more partial 
and imperfect. 

From Gorgias there remains one short essay, preserved in one 
of the Aristotelian, or Pseudo-Aristotelian treatises,! on a meta- 
physical thesis. He professes to demonstrate that nothing exists 
that if anything exist, itis unknowable; and granting it even to © 
exist and to be knowable by any one man, he could never com- 
municate it to others. The modern historians of philosophy 
here prefer the easier task of denouncing the skepticism of the 


SS 
unmeasured conceptions of the objects and methods of scientific research, 
which were so common in the days of Protagoras. 

Compare Metaphysic. iii, 5, pp. 1008, 1009, where it will be seen how 
many other thinkers of that day carried the same doctrine, seemingly, 
further than Protagoras. 

Protagoras remarked that the observed movements of the heavenly 
bodies did not coincide with that which the astronomers represented them 
to be, and to which they applied their mathematical reasonings. This 
remark was @ criticism on the mathematical astronomers of his day — 
sAkyxur rode yeopétpac (Aristot. Metaph. iii, 2, p. 998, A). We know too 
little how far his criticism may have been deserved, to assent to the general 
strictures of Ritter, Gesch. der Phil. vol. i, p. 633. 

! See the treatise entitled De Melisso, Xenophane. et Gorgid in Bekker’s 
edition of Aristotle’s Works, vol. i, p. 979, seg.; also the same treatise, with. 
a good preface and comments, by Mullach, p. 62, seg.: compare Sextus 
Emp. adv. Mathemat. vii, 65, 87. 
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sophist, instead of performing the duty incumbent on them of 
explaining his thesis in immediate sequence with the specula- 
tions which preceded it. In our sense of the words, it is a mon- 
strous paradox: but construing them in their legitimate filiation 
from the Eleatic philosophers immediately before him, it is a 
plausible, not to say conclusive, deduction from principles which 
they would have acknowledged.! The word existence, as they 
understood it, did not mean phenomenal, but ultra-phenomenal 
existence. They looked upon the phenomena of sense as always 
coming and going, as something essentially transitory, fluctuat- 
ing, incapable of being surely known, and furnishing at best 
grounds only for conjecture. They searched by cogitation for 
what they presumed to be the really existent something or sub- 
stance — the noumenon, to use a Kantian phrase — lying behind 
or under the phenomena, which noumenon they recognized as 
the only appropriate subject ,of knowledge. They discussed 
much, as I have before remarked, whether it was one or many ; 
noumenon in the singular, or noumena in the plural. Now the 
thesis of Gorgias related to this ultra-phenomenal existence, and 
bore closely upon the arguments of Zeno and Melissus, the 
Eleatic reasoners of his elder contemporaries. He denied that 
any such ultra-phenomenal something, or noumenon, existed, or 
could be known, or could be described. Of this tripartite thesis, 
the first negation was neither more untenable, nor less untenable, 
than that of those philosophers who before him had argued for 
the affirmative: on the two last points, his conclusions were 
neither paradoxical nor improperly skeptical, but perfectly just, 
and have been ratified by the gradual abandonment, either 
avowed or implied, of such ultra-phenomenal researches among 
the major part of philosophers. It may fairly be presumed that 
these doctrines were urged by Gorgias for the purpose of divert- 
ing his disciples from studies which he considered as unprom- 
ising and fruitless: just as we shall find his pupil Isokratés 
afterwards enforcing the same view, discouraging speculations of 
this nature, and recommending rhetorical exercise as preparation 


1 See the note of Mullach, on the treatise mentioned in the preceding 
note, p. 72. He shows that Gorgias followed in the steps of Zeno and 
Melissus. 
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for the duties of an active citizen.1 Nor must we forget that 
Sokratés himself discouraged physical speculations even more 
decidedly than either of them. 

If the censures cast upon the alleged skepticism of Gorgias 
and Protagoras are partly without sufficient warrant, partly 
without any warrant at all, much more may the same remark be 
made respecting the graver reproaches heaped upon their teach- 
ing on the score of immorality or corruption. It has been com- 
mon with recent German historians of philosophy to translate 
from Plato and dress up a fiend called “Die Sophistik,” 
(Sophistic,) whom they assert to have poisoned and demoralized, 
by corrupt teaching, the Athenian moral character, so that it 
became degenerate at the end of the Peloponnesian war, com- 
pared with what it had been in the time of Miltiadés and 
Aristeidés. 

Now, in the first place, if the abstraction “ Die Sophistik” is to 
have any definite meaning, we ought to have proof that the per 
sons styled sophists had some doctrines, principles, or method, 
both common to them all and distinguishing them from others. 

But such a supposition is untrue: there were no such common 
doctrines, or principles, or method, belonging to them; even 
the name by which they are known did not belong to them, any 
more than to-Sokratés and others; they had nothing in common 
except their profession, as paid teachers, qualifying young men 
“to think, speak, and act,” these are the words of Isokratés, and 
better words it would not be easy to find, with credit to themselves 
as citizens. Moreover, such community of profession did not at 
that time imply near so much analogy of character as it does now, 
when the path of teaching has been beaten into a broad and visi- 
ble high road, with measured distances and stated intervals: Pro- 
tagoras and Gorgias found predecessors, indeed, but no binding 
precedents to copy; so that each struck out more or less a road 
of his own. And accordingly, we find Plato, in his dialogue 
called “ Protagoras,” wherein Protagoras, Prodikus, and Hippias, 
are all introduced, imparting a distinct type of character and dis- 
tinct method to each, not without a strong admixture of reciprocal 
jealousy between them; while Thrasymachus, in the Republic, 


1 Isokratés De Permutatione, Or. xv, 8. 287; Xenoph. Memorab. i, 1, 14. 
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and Euthydémus, in the dialogue so-called, are again painted 
each with colors of his own, different from all the three above 
named. We have not the least reason for presuming that Gor- 
gias agreed in the opinion of Protagoras: “Man is the measure 
of all things ;” and we may infer, even from Plato himself, that 
Protagoras would have opposed the views expressed by Thra- 
symachus in the first book of the Republic. It is impossible 
therefore to predicate anything concerning doctrines, methods, or 
tendencies, common and peculiar to all the sophists. ‘There were 
none such; nor has the abstract word, “ Die Sophistik,” any real 
meaning, except such qualities, whatever they may be, as are 
inseparable from the profession or occupation of public teaching. 
And if, at present, every candid critic would be ashamed to cast 
wholesale aspersions on the entire body of professional teachers, 
much more is such censure unbecoming in reference to the an- 
cient sophists, who were distinguished from each other by 
stronger individual peculiarities. 

If, then, it were true that in the interval between 480 z.c. and 
the end of the Peloponnesian war,a great moral deterioration had 
taken place in Athens and in Greece generally, we should have 
to search for some other cause than this imaginary abstraction 
called sophistic. But— and this is the second point — the matter 
of fact here alleged is as untrue, as the cause alleged is unreal. 
Athens, at the close of the Peloponnesian war, was not more cor- 
rupt than Athens in the days of Miltiadés and Aristeidés. If we 
revert to that earlier period, we shall find that scarcely any acts 
of the Athenian people have drawn upon them sharper censure 
—in my judgment, unmerited —than their treatment of these 
very two statesmen; the condemnation of Miltiadés, and the os- 
tracism of Aristeidés. In writing my history of that time, far 
from finding previous historians disposed to give the Athenians 
credit for public virtue, I have been compelled to contend against 
a body of adverse criticism, imputing to them gross ingratitude 
and injustice. Thus the contemporaries of Miltiadés and Aris- 
teidés, when described as matter of present history, are presented 
in anything but flattering colors; except their valor at Marathon 
and Salamis, which finds one unanimous voice of encomium. But 
when these same men have become numbered ‘among the mingled 
recollections and fancies belonging to the past, — when a future 
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generation comes to be present, with its appropriate stock of com- 
plaint and denunciation,— then it is that men find pleasure in 
dressing up the virtues of the past, as a count in the indictment 
against their own contemporaries. Aristophanés,! writing during 
the Peloponnesian war, denounced the Demos of his day as de- 
generated from the virtue of that Demos which had surrounded 
Miltiadés and Aristeidés: while Isokratés,2 writing as an old man, 
between 850-340 B.c., complains in like manner of his own time, 
boasting how much better the state of Athens had been in his 
youth: which period of his youth fell exactly during the life of 
Aristophanés, in the last half of. the Peloponnesian war. 

Such illusions ought to impose on no one without a careful 
comparison of facts; and most assuredly that comparison will not 
bear out the allegation of increased corruption and degeneracy, 
between the age of Miltiadés and the end of the Peloponnesian 
war. ‘Throughout the whole of Athenian history, there are no 
acts which attest so large a measure of virtue and judgment per- 
vading the whole people, as the proceedings after the Four Hun- 
dred and after the Thirty. Nor do I believe that the contempo- 
raries of Miltiadés would have been capable of such heroism ; 
for that appellation is by no means too large for the case. I 
doubt whether they would have been competent to the steady 
self-denial of retaining a large sum in reserve during the time of 
peace, both prior to the Peloponnesian war and after the Peace 
of Nikias; or of keeping back the reserve fund of one thousand 
talents, while they were forced to pay taxes for the support of 
the war; or of acting upon the prudent, yet painfully trying, 
policy recommended by Periklés, so as to sustain an annual inva- 
sion without either going out to fight or purchasing peace by 
ignominious concessions. If bad acts such as Athens committed 
during the later years of the war, for example, the massacre of 
the Melian population, were not done equally by the contempo- 
raries of Miltiadés, this did not arise from any superior humanity 
or principle on their part, but from the fact that they were not 
exposed to the like temptation, brought upon them by the posses- 

ion of imperial power. The condemnation of the six generals 





1 Aristophan. Equit. 1816-1321. 
* Isokratés, Or. xv, De Permutation. s. 170. 
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after the battle of Arginuse, if we suppose the same conduct on 
their part to have occurred in 490 B.c., would have been decreed 
more rapidly and more unceremoniously than it was actually 
decreed in 406 B.c. For at that earlier date there existed no 
psephism of Kannénus, surrounded by prescriptive respect; no 
graphé paranomon; no such habits of established deference to 
a dikastery solemnly sworn, with full notice to defendants and full 
time of defence measured by the clock ; none of those securities 
which a long course of democracy had gradually worked into the 
public morality of every Athenian, and which, as we saw ina 
_ former chapter, interposed a serious barrier to the impulse of the 
moment, though ultimately overthrown by ite fierceness. A far 
less violent impulse would have sufficed for the same mischief in 
490 3B.c., when no such barriers existed. Lastly, if we want a 
measure of the appreciating sentiment of the Athenian public, 
towards a strict and decorous morality in the narrow sense, in the 
middle of the Peloponnesian war, we have only to consider the 
manner in which they dealt with Nikias. I have shown, in de- 
scribing the Sicilian expedition, that the gravest error which the 
Athenians ever committed, that which shipwrecked both their 
armament at Syracuse and their power at home, arose from their 
unmeasured esteem for the respectable and pious Nikias, which 
blinded them to the grossest defects of generalship and public 
conduct. Disastrous as such misjudgment was, it counts at least 
as a proof that the moral corruption alleged to have been operated 
in their characters, is a mere fiction. Nor let it be supposed that 
the nerve and resolution which once animated the combatants of 
Marathon and Salamis, had disappeared in the latter years of 
the Peloponnesian war. On the contrary, the energetic and pro- 
tracted struggle of Athens, after the irreparable calamity at Syra- 
cuse, forms a worthy parallel to her resistance in the time of 
Xerxes, and maintained unabated that distinctive attribute which 
Periklés had set forth as the main foundation of her glory, that 
of never giving way before misfortune.! Without any disparage- 
ment to the armament at Salamis, we may remark that the 
patriotism of the fleet at Samos, which rescued Athens from the 





1 Thucyd. ii, 64. yuGre 0 Svoua péytotoy atrav (rv méAw) Exovoay ty 
dow Gvdporots, 6a rd raig Suugooaic pt) elxecv. 
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Four Hundred, was equally devoted and more intelligent; and 
that the burst of effort, which sent a subsequent fleet to victory 
at Arginuss, was to the full as strenuous. 

If, then, we survey the eighty-seven years of Athenian history, 
between the battle of Marathon and the renovation of the democ- 
racy after the Thirty, we shall see no ground for the assertion, so 
often made, of increased and increasing moral and political cor- 
ruption. Itis my belief that the people had become both morally 
and politically better, and that their democracy had worked to their 
improvement. The remark made by Thucydidés, on the occasion 
of the Korkyrzan bloodshed,— on the violent and reckless political 
antipathies, arising out of the confluence of external warfare with 
internal party-feud,} —wherever else it may find its application, has 
no bearing upon Athens: the proceedings after the Four Hundred 
and after the Thirty prove the contrary. And while Athens may 
thus be vindicated on the moral side, it is indisputable that her 
population had acquired a far larger range of ideas and capacities 
than they possessed at the time of the battle of Marathon. This, 
indeed, is the very matter of fact deplored by Aristophanés, and 
admitted by those writers, who, while denouncing the sophists, 
connect such enlarged range of ideas with the dissemination of 
the pretended sophistical poison. In my judgment, not only the 
charge against the sophists as poisoners, but even the existence 
of such poison in the Athenian system, deserves nothing less than 
an emphatic denial. 

Let us examine again the names of these professional teachers, 
beginning with Prodikus, one of the most renowned. Who is 
there that has not read the well-known fable called “The Choice 
of Hercules,” which is to be found in every book professing to 





1 Thucydidés (iii, 82) specifies very distinctly the cause to which he 
ascribes the bad consequences which he depicts. He makes no allusion to 
sophists or sophistical teaching; though Brandis (Gesch. der Gr. Rom. 
Philos. i, p. 518, not. f.) drags in “the sophistical spirit of the statesmen of 
that time,” as if it were the cause of the mischief, and as if it were to be 
found in the speeches of Thucydidés, i, 76, v, 105. 

There cannot be a more unwarranted assertion; nor can a learned man 
like Brandis be ignorant, that such words as “the sophistical spirit,” (Der 
sophistische Geist,) are understood by a modern reader in a sense totally 
different from #s true Athenian sense. 
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collect impressive illustrations of elementary morality? Who 
does not know that its express purpose is, to kindle the imagina- 
tions of youth in favor of a life of labor for noble objects, and 
against a life of indulgence? It was the favorite theme on which 
Prodikus lectured, and on which he obtained the largest audi- 
ence. If it be of striking simplicity and effect even to a modern | 
reader, how much more powerfully must it have worked upon the 
alidience for whose belief it was specially adapted, when set off 
by the oral expansions of its author! Xenophon wondered that 
the Athenian dikasts dealt with Sokratés as a corruptor of youth, 
-— Isokratés wondered that a portion of the public made the likey 
mistake about him,—and I confess my wonder to be not less, 
that not only Aristophanés,? but even the modern writers on 
Grecian philosophy, should rank Prodikus in the same unenvi- 
able catalogue. This is the only composition’ remaining from 
him ; indeed, the only composition remaining from any one of 
the sophists, excepting the thesis of Gorgias, above noticed. It 
served, not merely as a vindication of Prodikus against such 
reproach, but also as a warning against implicit confidence in the 
sarcastic remarks of Plato, —~ which include Prodikus as well as 
the other sophists, — and in the doctrines which he puts into the 
mouth of the sophists generally, in order that Sokratés may con- 
fute them. The commonest candor would teach us, that if a 
polemical writer of dialogue chooses to put indefensible doctrine 





1 Xenoph. Memor. ii, 1,21~34. Kaz Upddixog dé 6 cogde év 7H ovyypaupare 
TQ Twepl ‘HpaxAéovs, bmep 6% Kai mAeicrote éxideikvurat, doattu¢ 
wept Tig apeTi¢g arogaiverat, etc. 

Xenophon here introduces Sokratés himself as bestowing much praise on 
the moral teaching of Prodikus. 

* See Fragment iii, of the Tayyvicra? of Aristophanés, Meineke, Frag- 
ment. Aristoph. p. 1140. 

2 Xenophon gives only the substance of Prodikus’s lecture, not his exact 
words. But he gives what may be called the whole substance, so that we 
can appreciate the scope as well as the handling of the author. We cannot 
say the same of an extract given (in the Pseudo-Platonic Dialogue Axio- 
chus, c. 7, 8) from a lecture said to have been delivered by Prodikus, re- 
specting the miseries of human life, pervading all the various professions 
and occupations. It is impossible to make out distinctly, either how much 
really belongs to Prodikus, or what was his scope and purpose, if any such 
lecture was really delivered. 
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into the mouth of the opponent, we ought to be cautious of con- 
demning the latter upon such very dubious proof. 

Welcker and other modern authors treat Prodikus as “the 
most innocent” of the sophists, and except him from the sentence 
which they pass upon the class generally. Let us see, therefore, 
what Plato himself says about the rest of them, and first about 
Protagoras. If it were not the established practice with readers 
of Plato to condemn Protagoras beforehand, and to put upon 
every passage relating to him not only a sense as bad as it will 
bear, but much worse than it will fairly bear, they would prob- 

“ably carry away very different inferences from the Platonic 
dialogue called by that sophist’s name, and in which he is made 
to bear a chief part. That dialogue is itself enough to prove that 
Plato did not conceive Protagoras either .as a corrupt, or unwor- 
thy, or incompetent teacher. The course of the dialogue exhibits 
him as not master of the theory of ethics, and unable to solve 
various difficulties with which that theory is expected to grapple ; 
moreover, as no match for Sokratés in dialectics, which Plato con- 
sidered as the only efficient method of philosophical investigation. 
In so far, therefore, as imperfect acquaintance with the science 
or theory upon which rules of art, or the precepts bearing on 
practice, repose, disqualifies a teacher from giving instruction in 
such art or practice, to that extent Protagoras is exposed as 
wanting. And if an expert dialectician, like Plato, had passed 
Isokratés or Quintilian, or the large majority of teachers past or 
present, through a similar cross-examination as to the theory of 
their teaching, an ignorance not less manifest than that of Pro- 
tagoras would be brought out. The antithesis which Plato sets 
forth, in so many of his dialogues, between precept or practice, 
accompanied by full knowledge of the scientific principles from 
which it must be deduced, if its rectitude be disputed, — and un- 
scientific practice, without any such power of deduction or de- 
fence, is one of the most valuable portions of his speculations: 
he exhausts his genius to render it conspicuous in a thousand 
indirect ways, and to shame his readers, if possible, into the 
loftier and more rational walk of thought. But it is one thing to 
say of a man, that he does not Know the thecry of what he 
teaches, or of the way in which he teaches; it is another thing to 
say, that he actually teaches that which scientific theory would 
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not prescribe as the best; it is a third thing, graver than both, to 
say that his teaching is not only below the exigences of science, 
but even corrupt and demoralizing. Now of these three points, 
it is the first only which Plato in his dialogue makes out against 
Protagoras: even the second, he neither affirms nor insinuates ; 
and as to the third, not only he never glances at it, even indirectly, 
but the whole tendency. of the discourse suggests a directly 
contrary conclusion. As if sensible that when an eminent oppo- 
nent was to be depicted as puzzled and irritated by superior 
dialectics, it was but common fairness to set forth his distinctive 
merits also, Plato gives a fable, and expository harangue, from 
the mouth of Protagoras,! upon the question whether virtue is 
teachable. This harangue is, in my judgment, very striking and 
instructive ; and so it would have been probably accounted, if 
commentators had not read it with a preéstablished persuasion 
that whatever came from the lips of a sophist must be either 
ridiculous or immoral.? It is the only part of Plato’s works 
wherein any account is rendered of the growth ‘of that floating, 
uncertified, self-propagating body of opinion, upon which the 
cross-examining analysis of Sokratés is brought to bear, as will 
be seen in the following chapter. 

Protagoras professes to teach his pupils “good counsel” in 
their domestic and family relations, as well as how to speak and 
act in the most effective manner for the weal of the city. Since 
this comes from Protagoras, the commentators of Plato pronounce 
it to be miserable morality ; but it coincides, almost to the letter, 
with that which Isokratés describes himself as teaching, a gener- 
ation afterwards, and substantially even with that which Xeno- 
phon represents Sokratés as teaching; nor is it easy to set forth, 


! Plato, Protagoras, p. 820, D. c.11, e& seg., especially p. 322, D, where 
Protagoras lays it down that no man is fit to be a member of a social com- 
munity, who has not in his bosom both dixy and aiddrc, — that is, a sense of 
reciprocal obligation and right between himself and others,—and a sensi- 
bility to esteem or reproach from others. He lays these fandamental 
attributes down as what a good ethical theory must assume or exact in 
every man. 

* Of the unjust asperity and contempt with which the Platonic commen- 
ators treat the sophists, see a specimen in Ast, Ueber Platons Leben und 
Schriften, pp. 70, 71, where he comments on Protagoras and this fable. 
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in a few words, a larger scheme of practical duty.! And if the 
measure of practical duty, which Protagoras devoted himself to 
teach, was thus serious and extensive, even the fraction of theory 





1 Protagoras says: Td d2 padnua tori, ebBovAta wept re tév olxetav 
brug dy cpiora riv abrod olxiav dtotxoi, nal wepl rév rie wéAeus, bxoe 72 
THe TOAews Guvataratog ely Kal mpaTrety Kal Aéyerv. (Plato, Protagoras, c. 
9, p. 318, E.) 

A similar description of the moral teaching of Protagoras and the other 
sophists, yet comprising a still larger range of duties, towards parents, 
friends, and fellow-citizens in their private capacities, is given in Plato, 
Meno. p. 91, B, E. 

Isokratés describes the education which he wished to convey, almost in 
the same words: Tove 12 rocaira pavdavovrag nal pederovrac bE dy Kar 
rov idcov olxov Kal Ta Kotva Ta TH¢ TéAews KaAGE dlotKhaovaly, Gvrep Evexa 
wal wovntéoy Kal gtAocogntéoy Kat ravra npaxréov eore (Or. xv, De Per- 
mutat. s. 804; compare 289), 

Xenophon also describes, almost in the same words, the teaching of 
Bokratés. Kriton and others sought the society of Sokratés: ot la 
Snunyopixol  dixavixol yévowwro, GAM’ iva nadol re xayadot yevouevot, Kat 
olxw Kal olxérace nal olxeiote Kat pido Kat wéAee Kat rodirate dévavro 
caddc ypjotac (Memor. i, 2, 48). Again, i, 2,64: Bavepdc hv Zwxparne 
Trav ovvévTav rode movnpac émiduuiacg tyovrac, tobrov piv watwv, TH ¢ 
6e wxaddiorns kai peyahonpeneorarye GpetHs, % whAete 
re xal olxoc ev olxotvat, xporpéruy éxcduueiv. Compare also i, 6, 
15; ii, 1, 19; iv, 1, 2; iv, 5, 10. 

When we perceive how much analogy Xenophon establishes — so far as 
regards practical precept, apart from theory or method — between Sokratés, 
Protagoras, Prodikus, etc., it is difficult to justify the representations of tho 
commentators respecting the sophists; see Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Platon 
Menon. p. 8. “Etenim virtutis nomen, cum propter ambitis magnitudi- 
nem valde esset ambiguum et obscurum, sophists interpretabantur sic, ut, 
missA vere honestatis et probitatis vi, unice de prudentia civili ac domes- 
ticd cogitari vellent, eoque modo totam virtutem ad callidum quoddam 
utilitatis vel privatim vel publice consequende artificium revocarent.”... .‘‘ Per- 
vidit hanc opinionis tstius perversitatem, ejusque turpttudinem intimo sensit 
pectore, vir sanctissimi animi, Socratés, etc.” Stallbaum speaks to the 
same purpose in his Prolegomena to the Protagoras, pp. 10, 11; and to the 
Euthydemus, pp. 21, 22. 

Those who, like these censors on the sophists, think it base to recommend 
virtuous conduct by the mutual security and comfort which it procures to 
all parties, must be prepared to condemn on the same ground a large 
portion of what is said by Sokratés throughout the Memorabilia of Keno- 
phon, Mi xaragpéver Td olxovoutkGy évdpéy, etc. (ii, 4, 12); see also his 
(Economic. xi, 10, 
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assigned to him in his harangue, includes some points better than 
that of Plato himself. For Plato seems to have conceived the 
ethical end, to each individual, as comprising nothing more than 
his own permanent happiness and moral health; and in this 
very dialogue, he*introduces Sokratés as maintaining virtue to 
consist only in a right calculation of a man’s own personal happi- 
ness and misery. But here we find Protagoras speaking in a 
way which implies & larger, and, in my opinion, a juster, appreci- 
ation of the ethical end, as including not only reference to a 
man’s own happiness, but also obligations towards the happiness 
of others. Without at all agreeing in the harsh terms of censure 
which various critics pronounce upon that theory which Sokratés 
is made to set forth in the Platonic Protagoras, I consider his 
conception of the ethical end essentially narrow and imperfect, 
not capable of being made to serve as basis for deduction of the 
best ethical precepts. Yet such is the prejudice with which the 
history of the sophists has been written, that the commentators 
on Plato accuse the sophists of having originated what they 
ignorantly term, “the base theory of utility,” here propounded 
by Sokratés himself; complimenting the latter on having set 
forth those larger views which in this dialogue belong only to 
Protagoras.! 





' §tallbaum, Prolegomena ad Platonis Menonem, p. 9: “ Etenim sophiste, 
quum virtutis exercitationem et ad utilitates externas referent, et facultate 
quadam atque consuetudine ejus, quod utile videretur, reperiendi, absolvi 
statuerent,— Socrates ipse, rejecté utiltatis turpitudine, vim naturamque 
virtutis unice ad id quod bonum honestumque est, reyocavit; voluitque 
esse in 60, ut quis recti bonique sensu ac scientia polleret, ad quam tanquam 
ad certissimam normam atque regulam actiones suas omnes dirigeret 
atque poneret.” ° 

Whoever will compare this criticism with the Protagoras of Plato, c. 36, 
37, especially p. 357, B, wherein Sokratés identifies good with pleasure and 
evil with pain, and wherein he considers right conduct to consist in justly 
calculating the items of pleasure and pain one against the other, 7 yerpy- 
TLR TéxVN, Will be astonished how a critic on Plato could write what is 
above cited. I am aware that there are other parts of Plato’s dialogues in 
which he maintains a doctrine different from that just alluded to. Accord- 
ingly, Stallbaum (in his Prolegomena to the Protagoras, p. 30) contends 
that Plato is here setting forth a doctrine not his own, but is reasoning on 
the principles of Protagoras, for the purpose of entrapping and confound- 
ing him: “Que hic de fortitudine disseruntur, ea item cavendum est ne 
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So far as concerns Protagoras, therefore, the evidence of Plato 
himself may be produced to show that he was not a corrupt teacher, 
but a worthy companion of Prodikus; worthy also of that which 
we know him to have enjoyed, the society and conversation of 
Periklés. Let us now examine what Plato says about a third 
sophist, Hippias of Elis; who figures both in the dialogue called 
“ Protagoras,” and in two distinct dialogues known by the titles 

of “ Hippias Major and Minor.” Hippias is represented as dis- 
tinguished for the wide range of his accomplishments, of which in 
these dialogues he ostentatiously boasts. He could teach astron- 
omy, geometry, and arithmetic, which subjects Protagoras cen- 
sured him for enforcing too much upon his pupils; so little did 
these sophists agree in any one scheme of doctrine or education. 
Besides this, he was a poet, a musician, an expositor of the poets, 
and a lecturer with a large stock of composed matter, —on sub- 


protenus pro decretis mere Platonicis habeantur. Disputat enim Socrates 
pleraque omnia ad mentem ipsius Protagore, ita quidem ut eum per suam 
ipsius rationem in fraudem et errorem inducat.” 

I am happy to be able to vindicate Plato against the disgrace of so dis- 
honest a spirit of argumentation as that which Stallbaum ascribes to him. 
Plato most certainly does not reason here upon the doctrines or principles 
of Protagoras; for the latter begins by positively denying the doctrine, and 
is only brought to admit it in a very qualified manner, c. 35, p. 351, D. 
He says, in reply to the question of Sokratés: Ovx« olda drAdc¢ obra, o¢ od 
éowrge, el éuot aroxptréov éoriv, O¢ Ta 70a TE dyada éoriy Gravta xat Ta 
dviapa Kaka GAAa pot doxel ob pdvov mpd¢ tiv viv aréxpioww éuol dopadéo- 
Tepov elvat GroxpivacSat, GAAG kal wpdc wavra Tov GAAOY Bior 
Tov &udv, Sbre tor? pev a Tév Qdéwy obx éoriv yada sori dé ad Kat 2 trav 
dviapGv obx éort nad, éori 02 & éort, xat rpitov @ oddérepa, obre Kaka ob? 
dyasta. 

There is something peculiarly striking in this appeal of Protagoras to 
his whole past life, as rendering it impossible for him to admit what he 
evidently looked upon as a base theory, as Stallbaum pronounces it to be. 
Yet the latter actually ventures to take it away from Sokratés, who not 
only propounds it confidently, but reasons it out in aclear and for-ible 
manner, and of fastening it on Protagoras, who first disclaims it and then 
only admits it under reserve! I deny the theory to be base, though I think 
it an imperfect theory of ethics. But Stallbaum, who calls it so, was 
bound to be doubly careful in looking into his proof before he ascribed it to 
any one. What makes the case worse is, that he fastens it not only on 
Protagoras, but on the sophists collectively, by that monstrous fiction 
‘which treats them as a doctrinal sect. 
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jects moral, political, and even legendary, —treasured up in a 
very retentive memory. He was a citizen much employed as . 
envoy by his fellow-citizens: to crown all, his manual dexterity 
was such that he professed to have made with his own hands all 
the attire and ornaments which he wore on his person. If, as is 
sufficiently probable, he was a vain and ostentatious man, — de- 
fects not exeluding an useful and honorable career, — we must 
at the same time give him credit for a variety of acquisitions 
such as to explain a certain measure of vanity.! The style in 
which Plato handles Hippias is very different from that in which 
he treats Protagoras. It is full of sneer and contemptuous banter, 
insomuch that even Stallbaum,? after having repeated a great many 
times that this was a vile sophist, who deserved no better treat- 
ment, is forced to admit that the petulance is carried rather too 
far, and to suggest that the dialogue must have been a juvenile 
work of Plato. Be this as it may, amidst so much unfriendly 
handling, not only we find no imputation against Hippias, of hav- 
ing preached a low or corrupt morality, but Plato inserts that 
which furnishes good, though indirect, proof of the contrary. For 
Hippias is made to say that he had already delivered, and was 
about to deliver again, a lecture composed by himself with great 
care, wherein he enlarged upon the aims and pursuits which a 
young man ought to follow. The scheme of his discourse was, 
that after the capture of Troy, the youthful Neoptolemus was 
introduced as asking the advice of Nestor about his own future 
conduct; in reply to which, Nestew sets forth to him what was 
the plan of life incumbent on a young man of honorable aspira- 
tions, and unfolds to him the full details of regulated and virtuous 
conduct by which it ought to be filled up. The selection of two 
such names, among the most venerated in all Grecian legend, as 
monitor and pupil, is a stamp clearly attesting the vein of senti- 
ment which animated the composition. Morality preached by 
Nestor for the edification of Neoptolemus, might possibly be too 





1 See about Hippias, Plato, Protagoras, c. 9, p. 318, E.; Stallbaum, Pro- 
Jegom. ad Platon. Hipp. Maj. p. 147, seg.; Cicero, de Orator. iii, 33; Plato, 
Hipp. Minor, c. 10, p. 368, B. 

* Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Plat. Hipp. Maj. p. 150. 

® Plato, Hippias Ma or, p. 286, A, B. 
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high for Athenian practice; but most certainly it would not err 
on the side of corruption, selfishness, or over-indulgence. We 
‘may fairly presume that this discourse composed by Hippias 
would not be unworthy, in spirit and purpose, to be placed by 
the side of “ The Choice of Hercules,” nor its author by that of 
Prodikus as a moral teacher. : | 

The dialogue entitled “Gorgias,” in Plato, is carried on by 
Sokratés with three different persons one after the other, — Gor- 
gias, Pélus, and Kalliklés. Gorgias of Leontini in Sicily, as a 
rhetorical teacher, acquired greater celebrity than any man of 
his time, during the Peloponnesian war: his abundant powers of 
illustration, his florid ornaments, his artificial structure of sen- 
tences distributed into exact antithetical fractions, all spread a 
new fashion in the art of speaking, which for the time was very 
popular, but afterwards became discredited. If the line could 
be clearly drawn between rhetors and sophists, Gorgias ought 
rather to be ranked with the former.! In the conversation with 
Gorgias, Sokratés exposes the fallacy and imposture of rhetoric 
and rhetorical teaching, as cheating an ignorant audience into 
persuasion without knowledge, and as framed to satisfy the pass- 
ing caprice, without any regard to the permanent welfare and 
improvement of the people. Whatever real inculpation may be 
conveyed in these arguments against a rhetorical teacher, Gorgias 
must bear in common with Isokratés and Quintilian, and under 
the shield of Aristotle. But save and except rhetorical teaching, 
no dissemination of corrupt motality is ascribed to him by Plato; 
who, indeed, treats him with a degree of respect which surprises 
the commentators.? 

The tone of the dialogue changes materially when it passes to 
Pélus and Kalliklés, the former of whom is described as a writer 
on rhetoric, and probably a teacher also.2 There is much inso- 
lence in Pélus, and no small asperity in Sokratés. Yet the former 
maintains no arguments which justify the charge of immorality 
against himself or his fellow-teachers. He defends the tastes 





? Plato Menon, p. 95, A.; Foss, De Gorgid Leontino, p. 27, seg. 

2 See the observations of Groen van Prinsterer and Stallbaum, Stallbaum 
ad Platon. Gorg. c. 1. ; 

* Plato Gorgias, c. 17, p. 462, B. 
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and sentiments common to every man in Greece, and shared 
even by the most estimable Athenians, Periklés, Nikias, and 
Aristokratés ;! while Sokratés prides himself on standing abso- 
lutely alone, and having no support except from his irresistible 
dialectics, whereby he is sure of extorting reluctant admission 
from his adversary. How far Sokratés may be right, I do not 
now inquire: it is sufficient that Pélus, standing as he does amidst 
company at once so numerous and so irreproachable, cannot be 
fairly denounced as a poisoner of the youthful mind. 

Pélus presently hands over the dialogue to Kalliklés, who is 
here represented, doubtless, as laying down doctrines openly and 
avowedly anti-social. He distinguishes between the law of na- 
ture and the law — both written and unwritten, for the Greek 
word substantially includes both —of society. According to the 
law of nature, Kalliklés says, the strong man—the better or 
more capable man — puts forth his strength to the full for his 
own advantage, without limit or restraint; overcomes the resist- 
ance which weaker men are able to offer; and seizes for himself 
as much as he pleases of the matter of enjoyment. He has no 
occasion to restrain any of his appetites or desires; the more 
numerous and pressing they are, so much the better for him, 
since his power affords him the means of satiating them all. The 
many, who have the misfortune to be weak, must be content 
with that which he leaves them, and submit to it as best they 
can. This, Kalliklés says, is what actually happens in a state 
of nature; this is what is accounted just, as is evident by the 
practice of independent communities, not included in one common 
political society, towards each other; this is justice, by nature, or 
according to the law of nature. But when men come into society, 
all this is reversed. The majority of individuals know very well 
that they are weak, and that their only chance of security or 





1 Plato, Gorgias, c. 27, p. 472, A. Ka? viv (say Sokratés) sep? dv od 
Aéyete dAtyou cot mavTes ovpphoovat TadTa’ADyvaior Kal Eév0t—paprupfcov- ~ 
oi oot, éav peyv BotdAg, Nexiag 6 Nexnparov xal ol ddeAgot per abrot — tap 
62 BobAy, "Aptaroxparne 6 ZKeAAiou— édv dé BobAy, 7 TleptxAéoug bAn olxia, 
} GAAn ovyyéveta, fvriva dv BobdAg rév EvOade txAéiacIar. "AAV yd coe 
ele Ov oby dpmodoya...... "EyO 62 dy wy oe abrdyv Eva byra 
papTupa wapaoxopuar suohoyotvra xept dv Aéyo, oddty oluas Gftov Abyou 
aot werepavdat Repl Gv dv huiv 6 Adyos ¥. 
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comfort consists in establishing laws to restrain this strong man, 
reinforced by a moral sanction of praise and blame devoted to 
the same general end. They catch him, like a young lion, whilst 
his mind is yet tender, and fascinate him by talk and training 
into a disposition conformable to that measure and equality which 
the law enjoins. Here, then, is justice according to the law of 
society ; a factitious system, built up by the many for their own 
protection and happiness, to the subversion of the law of nature, 
which arms the strong man with a right to encroachment and 
license. Let a fair opportunity occur, and the favorite of Nature 
will be seen to kick off his harness, tread down the laws, break 
through the magic circle of opinion around him, and stand forth 
again as lord and master of the many; regaining that glorious 
position which nature has assigned to him as his right. Justice 
by nature, and justice by law and society, are thus, according to 
Kalliklés, not only distinct, but mutually contradictory. He ac- 
cuses Sokratés of having jumbled the two together in his argu- 
ment.! 

It has been contended by many authors that this anti-social 
reasoning — true enough, in so far as it states simple? matter of 
fact and probability ; immoral, in so far as it erects the power of 
the strong man into a right; and inviting many comments, if I 
could find a convenient place for them — represents the morality 
commonly and publicly taught by the persons called sophists at 
Athens. I deny this assertion emphatically. Even if I had no 





1 This doctrine asserted by Kalliklés will be found in Plato, Gorgias, c. 
89, 40, pp. 483, 484. 

* See the same matter of fact strongly stated by Sokratés in the Memo- 
rab. of Xenophon, ii, 1, 13. 

3 Schleiermacher (in the Prolegomena to his translation of the Thear- 
tetus, p. 183) represents that Plato intended to refute Aristippus in the 
person of Kalliklés; which supposition he sustains, by remarking that 
Aristippus affirmed that there was no such thing as justice by nature, but only 

* by law and convention. But the affirmation of Kalliklés is the direct 
contrary of that which Schleiermacher ascribes to Aristippus. Kalliklés 
not only does not deny justice by nature, but affirms it in the most direct 
manner, — explains what it is, that it consists in the right of the strongest 
man to make use of his strength without any regard to others, —and puts 
it above the justice of law and society, in respect to authority. 

Ritter and Brandis are yet more incorrect in their accusations of the 
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other evidence to sustain my denial, except what has been already 
extracted, from the unfriendly writings of Plato himself, respect- 
ing Protagoras and Hippias,—— with what we know from Xen- 
ophon about Prodikus, —I should consider my case made out as 
vindicating the sophists generally from such an accusation. If 
refutation to the doctrine of Kalliklés were needed, it would be 
obtained quite as efficaciously from Prodikus and Protagoras as 
from Sokratés and Plato. 

But this is not the strongest part of the vindication. 

First, Kalliklés himself is not a sophist, nor represented by 
Plato as such. He is a young Athenian citizen, of rank and 
station, belonging to the deme Acharne; he is intimate with 
other young men of condition in the city, has recently entered 
into active political life, and bends his whole soul towards it; he 
disparages philosophy, and speaks with utter contempt about the 
sophists.! If, then, it were even just, which I do not admit, to 
infer from opinions put into the mouth of one sophist, that the 





sophists, founded upon this same doctrine. The former says (p. 581): “It 
is affirmed as a common tenet of the sophists, there is no right by nature, 
but only by convention ;” compare Brandis, p. 521. The very passages to 
which these writers refer, as far as they prove anything, prove the contrary 
of what they assert; and Preller actually imputes the contrary tenet to the 
sophists (Histor. Philosoph. c. 4, p. 130, Hamburg, 1838) with just as little 
authority. Both Ritter and Brandis charge the sophists with wickedness 
for this alleged tenet; for denying that there was any right by nature, and 
allowing no right except by convention; a doctrine which had been main- 
tained before them by Archelaus (Diogen. Laért. ii, 16). Now Plato (Legg. 
x, p. 889), whom these writers refer to, charges certain wise men — cogovde 
idtorag re Kal mwotnrda¢ (he does not mention sophists) — with wickedness, 
but on the ground directly opposite ; because they did acknowledge a right by 
nature, of greater authority than the right laid down by the legislator; and 
because they encouraged pupils to follow this supposed right of nature, dis- 
obeying the law; interpreting the right of nature as Kalliklés does in the 
Gorgias ! 

Teachers are thus branded as wicked men by Ritter and Brandis, for-the 
negative, and by Plato, if he here means the sophists, for the affirmative 
doctrine. 

1 Plato, Gorgias, c. 37, p. 481, D; c. 41, p. 485, B, D; c. 42, p. 487, C; ¢. 
50, p. 495, B; c. 70, p. 515, A. od piv abrd¢ dpre dpyet mparrey ra THe 
mwoAewe Tpayuata; compare c. 55, p. 500, C. His contempt for the sophists, 
¢c. 75, p. 519, i, with the note of Heindorf. 
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same were held by another or by all of them, it would not be the 
less unjust to draw the like inference from opinions professed by 
one who is not a sophist, and who despises the whole profession. 
Secondly, if any man will read attentively the course of the 
dialogue, he will see that the doctrine of Kalliklés is such as 
no one dared publicly to propound. So it is conceived both 
by Kalliklés himself, and by Sokratés. The former first takes 
up the conversation, by saying that his predecessor Polus had 
become entangled in a contradiction, because he had not cour- 
age enough openly to announce an unpopular and odious doc- 
trine; but he, Kalliklés, was less shamefaced, and would speak 
out boldly that doctrine which others kept to themselves for fear 
of shocking the hearers. ‘Certainly (says Sokratés to him) 
your audacity is abundantly shown by the doctrine which you 
have just laid down; you set forth plainly that which other 
people think, but do not choose to utter.”! | Now, opinions of 
which Pélus, an insolent young man, was afraid to proclaim him- 
self the champion, must have been revolting indeed to the senti- 
ments of hearers. How then can any reasonable man believe, 
that such opinions were not only openly propounded, but seriously 
inculcated as truth upon audiences of youthful hearers, by the 
sophists? We know that the teaching of the latter was public in 
the highest degree ; publicity was pleasing as well as profitable 
to them; among the many disparaging epithets heaped upon 
them, ostentation and vanity are two of the most conspicuous. 
Whatever they taught, they taught publicly; and I contend, with 
full conviction, that, had they even agreed with Kalliklés in this 


1 Plato, Gorgias, c. 38, p. 482, E. é« rtatry¢ yap at tHe duodoyiag avro¢ 
70 cod ovurodiadete év Toig Adyotc éreotopiody (Polus), aloxuvdele a 
évoet eimeiv: od yapT@ Gvtt, © Zaxpateg, el¢ roradra dyetc popriKa Kak 
OnunyopiKa, gaoKwv THy GAAVetay diOketv...... lav otv tig aloxobvnras 
kal up TOoAUG Aéyety Gmwep voei, dvayxacerat Evavtia A€yerv. 

Kai uv (says Sokratés to Kalliklés, c. 42, p. 487, D.) dre ye olog ei rap 
bnocalectar kat ur aloxiveoda, abrog te dye, Kal 6 Adyog, by GAryoy 
mporepov Edeyec, duodoyet cot. Again, c. 47, p. 492, D. Ode dyevvic ye, & 
Kaddaeic, exebépyes tH Adyy mappnotalouevog cages yap od 09 
Aéyetco @ of GAAoL Stavootvras piv, Aéyerv d% ode ETE 
Aovce.. : 

Again, from Kalliklés, 8 éyo oo viv mappyotalopevor Aéyu, c. 46, 
p. 491, E. 
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Opinion, they could neither have been sufficiently audacious, nor 
sufficiently their own enemies, to make it a part of their public 
teaching ; but would have acted like Pélus, and kept the doc 
trine to themselves. 

Thirdly, this latter conclusion will be rendered doubly certain, 
when we consider of what city we are now speaking. Of all 
places in the world, the democratical Athens is the last in which 
the doctrine advanced by Kalliklés could possibly have been pro- 
fessed by a public teacher; or even by Kalliklés himself, in any 
public meeting. It is unnecessary to remind the reader how pro- 
foundly democratical was the sentiment and morality of the 
Athenians,— how much they loved their laws, their constitution, 
and their political equality,— how jealous their apprehension was 
of any nascent or threatening despotism. All this is not simply 
admitted, but even exaggerated, by Mr. Mitford, Wachsmuth, and 
other anti-democratical writers, who often draw from it materials 
for their abundant censures. Now the very point which Sokratés, 
in this dialogue, called “Gorgias,” seeks to establish against 
Kalliklés, against the rhetors, and against the sophists, is, that 
‘they courted, flattered, and truckled to the sentiment of the Athe- 
nian people, with degrading subservience ; that they looked to 
the immediate gratification simply, and not to permanent moral 
improvement of the people; that they had not courage to ad- | 
dress to them any unpalatable truths, however salutary, but would 
shift and modify opinions in every way,so as to escape giving 
offence ;! that no man who put himself prominently forward at 
Athens had any chance of success, unless he became moulded 
and assimilated, from the core, to the people and their type of 


' This quality is imputed by Sokratés to Kalliklés in a remarkable pas- 
sage of the Gorgias, c. 37, p. 481, D, E, the substance of which is thus 
stated by Stallbaum in his note: ‘“Carpit Socrates Calliclis levitatem, 
mobili populi turbe nunquam non blandientis et adulantis.” 

It is one of the main points of Sokratés in the dialogue, to make out that 
the practice, for he will not call it an art, of sophists, as well as rhetors, 
aims at nothing but the immediate gratification of the people, without any 
regard to their ultimate or durable benefit; that they are branches of the 
widely-extended knack of flattery (Gorgias, c. 19, p. 464, D; ¢. 20, p. 465, 
C; c. 56, p. 501, C; c. 75, p. 520, B). 
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sentiment.1 Granting such charges to be true, how is it con- 
ceivable that any sophist, or any rhetor, could venture to enforce 
upon an Athenian public audience the doctrine laid down by 
Kallikles? To tell such an audience: “Your laws and institu- 
tions are all violations of the law of nature, contrived to disap- 
point the Alkibiadés or Napoleon among you of his natural right 
to became your master, and to deal with you petty men as his 
slaves. All your unnatural precautions, and conventional talk, 
in favor of legality and equal dealing, will turn out to be nothing 
better than pitiful impotence,? as soon as fe finds a good oppor- 
tunity of standing forward in his full might and energy, so as to 
put you into your proper places, and show you what privileges 
’ Nature intends for her favorites!” Conceive such a doctrine pro- 
pounded by a lecturer to assembled Athenians! A doctrine just 
as revolting to Nikias as to Kleon, and which even Alkibiadés 
would be forced to affect to disapprove; since it is not simply 
anti-popular, not simply despotic, but the drunken extravagance 
of despotism. The Great man, as depicted by Kalliklés, stands 
in the same relation to ordinary mortals, as Jonathan Wild the 
Great, in the admirable parody of Fielding. 

That sophists, whom Plato accuses of slavish flattery to the 
democratical ear, should gratuitously insult it by the proposition 
of such tenets, is an assertion not merely untrue, but utterly 
absurd. Even as to Sokratés, we know from Xenophon how 
much the Athenians were offended with him, and how much it 
was urged by the accusers on his trial, that in his conversations 
he was wont to cite with peculiar relish the description, in the 
_ second book of the Iliad, of Odysseus following the Grecian 
crowd, when running away from the agora to get on shipboard, 
and prevailing upon them to come back, by gentle words ad- 





1 Plato, Gorgias, c. 68, p. 513. Ob yap piuntav det elvat, GA’ abropvdc 
Suotov Tovrosc, el péAAetg Te yvjotov amepyatleada ele gidiay rH 'AYnvaiwn 
ONUG. ovees "Oorig otv ce robroc duotoTraroy aGmepyacetat, ovTOC Ce ToLHoEt, 
Og éxiSupeig modrtindg elvat, moAirixdy Kal pytopixdy' tw abrav yap 7Vee 
Aeyouévuy trav Adywv Exacrot xaipovot, Ty d? aAAorpiy axttovrat. 

* Plato, Gorgias, c. 46, p. 492, C (the words of Kalliklés). Ta dé GAda 
ravr’ tor? Ta KaAAwriopata, Ta rape gvoty il avdporuyv gAvapia 
wal oidevdg afta. 
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dressed to the chiefs, but by blows of his stick, accompanied 
with contemptuous reprimand, to the common people. The 
indirect evidence thus afforded, that Sokratés countenanced 
unequal dealing. and ill usage towards the many, told much 


’ against him in the minds of the dikasts. What would they have 


felt then towards a sophist who publicly professed the political 
morality of Kalliklés? The truth is, not only was it impossible 
that any such morality, or anything of the same type even much 
diluted, could find its way into the educational lectures of profes- 
sors at Athens, but the fear would be in the opposite direction. 
If the sophist erred in either way, it would be in that which 
Sokratés imputes, by making his lectures over-democratical. 
Nay, if we suppose any opportunity to have arisen of discussing 
the doctrine of Kalliklés, he would hardly omit to flatter the ears 
of the surrounding democrats by enhancing the beneficent results 
of legality and equal dealing, and by denouncing this “natural 
despot,” or undisclosed Napoleon, as one who must either take 


his place under such restraints, or find a place in some other city. | 


I have thus shown, even from Plato himself, that the doctrine 
ascribed to Kalliklés neither did enter, nor could have entered, 
into the lectures of a sophist or professed teacher. The same 
conclusion may be maintained respecting the doctrine of Thra- 
symachus in the first book of the “Republic.” Thrasymachus 
was a rhetorical teacher, who had devised precepts respecting the 
construction of an oration and the training of young men for 
public speaking. It is most probable that he confined himself, 
like Gorgias, to this department, and that he did not profess to 
give moral lectures, like Protagoras and Prodikus. But grant- 
ing him to have given such, he would not talk about justice in 
the way jn which Plato makes him talk, if he desired to give 
any satisfaction to an Athenian audience. The mere brutality 


and ferocious impudence of demeanor even to exaggeration, with - 


which Plato invests him, is in itself a strong proof that the doc- 
trine, ushered in with such a preface, was not that of a popular 
and acceptable teacher, winning favor in public audiences. He 
defines, justice to be “ the interest of the superior power ; that rule, 
which, in every society, the dominant power prescribes, as heing 
for its own advantage.” A man is just, he says, for the advan- 
tage of another, not for his own: he is weak, cannot help himself, 
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and must submit to that which the stronger authority, whethe: 
despot, oligarchy, or commonwealth, commands. 

This theory is essentially different from the doctrine of Kal- 
liklés, as set forth a few pages back; for Thrasymachus does not 
travel out of society to insist upon anterior rights dating from a 
supposed state of nature; he takes societies as he finds them, 
recognizing the actual governing authority of each as the canon 
and constituent of justice or injustice. Stallbaum and other 
writers have incautiously treated the two theories as if they were 
the same; and with something even worse than want of caution, 
while they pronounce the theory of Thrasymachus to be detestably 
immoral, announce it as having been propounded not by him only, 
but by The Sophists ; thus, in their usual style, dealing with the 
sophists as if they were a school, sect, or partnership with mutual 
responsibility. Whoever has followed the evidence which I have 
produced respecting Protagoras and Prodikus, will know how 
differently these latter handled the question of justice. 

But the truth is, that the theory of Thrasymachus, though 
incorrect and defective, is not so detestable as these writers 
represent. What makes it seem detestable, is the style and 
manner in which he is made to put it forward; which causes the 
just man to appear petty and contemptible, while it surrounds 
the unjust man with enviable attributes. Now this is precisely 
the circumstance which revolts the common sentiments of man- 
kind, as it revolts also the critics who read what is said by 
Thrasymachus. The moral sentiments exist in men’s minds in 
complex and powerful groups, associated with some large words 
and emphatic forms of speech. Whether an ethical theory satis- 
fies the exigencies of reason, or commands and answers to all 
the phenomena, a common audience will seldom give themselves 
the trouble to consider with attention; but what they impe- 
‘riously exact, and what is indispensable to give the theory any 
chance of success, is, that it shall exhibit to their feelings the just 
man as respectable and dignified, and the unjust man as odious 
and repulsive. Now that which offends in the language ascribed 
to Thrasymachus is, not merely the absence, but the reversal, of 
this condition ; the presentation of the just man as weak and 
silly, and of injustice in all the prestige of triumph and dignity. 
And for this very reason, I venture to infer that such a theory 
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was never propounded by Thrasymachus to any public audience 
in the form in which it appears in Plato. For Thrasymachus 
was a rhetor, who had studied the principles of his art: now we 
know that these common sentiments of an audience, were pre- 
cisely what the rhetors best understood, and always strove to 
eonciliate. Even from the time of Gorgias, they began the 
practice of composing beforehand declamations upon the general 
heads of morality, which were ready to be introduced into actual 
speeches as occasion presented itself, and in which appeal was 
made to the moral sentiments foreknown as common, with more 
or less of modification, to all the Grecian assemblies. The real 
Thrasymachus, addressing any audience at Athens, would never 
have wounded these sentiments, as the Platonic Thrasymachus 
is made to do in the “ Republic.’ Least of all would he have 
done this, if it be true of him, as Plato asserts of the rhetors 
and sophists generally, that they thought about nothing but court- 
ing popularity, without any sincerity of conviction. 

Though Plato thinks fit to bring out the opinion of Thrasy- 
machus with accessories unnecessarily offensive, and thus to en- 
hance the dialectical triumph of Sokratés by the brutal manners 
of the adversary, he was well aware that he had not done justice 
to the opinion itself, much less confuted it. The proof of this is, 
that in the second book of the “ Republic,” after Thrasymachus has 
disappeared, the very same opinion is taken up by Glaukon and 
Adeimantus, and set forth by both of them, though they disclaim 
entertaining it as their own, as suggesting grave doubts and diffi- 
culties which they desire to hear solved by Sokratés. Those 
who read attentively the discourses of Glaukon and Adeimantus, 
will see that the substantive opinion ascribed to Thrasymachus, 
apart from the brutality with which he is made to state it, does 
‘not even countenance the charge of immoral teaching against 
kim, much less against the sophists generally. Hardly anything 
in Plato’s compositions is more powerful than those discourses. 
They present, in a perspicuous and forcible manner, some of the 
most serious difficulties with which ethical theory is required to 
grapple. And Plato can answer them only in one way, by taking 
society to pieces, and reconstructing it in the form of his imagin- 
ary republic. The speeches of Glaukon and Adeimantus form 
the immediate preface to the striking and elaborate description 
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which he goes through, of his new state of society, nor do they 
receive any other answer than what is implied in that descrip- 
tion. Plato indirectly confesses that he cannot answer them, 
assuming social institutions to continue unreformed: and his re- 
form is sufficiently fundamental.! 


1 I omitted to notice the Dialogue of Plato entitled Euthydemus, wherein 
Sokratés is introduced in conversation with the two persons called sophists, 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, who are represented as propounding a 
number of verbal quibbles, assertions of double sense, arising from equivo- 
cal grammar or syntax,— fallacies of mere diction, without the least plau- 
sibility as to the sense,— specimens of jests and hoax, p. 278, B. They are 
described as extravagantly conceited, while Sokratés is painted with his 
usual affectation of deference and modesty. He himself, during a part of 
the dialogue, carries on conversation in his own dialectical manner with the 
youthful Kleinias ; who is then handed over to be taught by Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus ; so that the contrast between their style of questioning, 
and that of Sokratés, is forcibly brought out. 

_To bring out this contrast, appears to me the main purpose of the 
dialogue, as has already been remarked by Socher and others (see Stall- 
baum, Prolegom. ad Euthydem. pp. 15-65): but its construction, its man- 
ner, and its result, previous to the concluding conversation between Sokra- 
tés and Kriton separately, is so thoroughly comic, that Ast, on this and 
other grounds, rejects it as spurious and unworthy of Plato (see Ast, iiber 

Platons Leben und Schriften, pp. 414-418). 

‘Without agreeing in Ast’s inference, I recognize the violence of the car- 
icature which Plato has here presented under the characters of Euthyde- 
mus and Dionysodorus. And it is for this reason, among many others, that 
I protest the more emphatically against the injustice of Stallbaum and the 
commentators generally, who consider these two persons as disciples of 
Protagoras, and samples of what is called “ Sophistica,” the sophistical 
practice, the sophists generally. There is not the smallest ground for con- 
sidering these two men as disciples of Protagoras, who is presented to us, 
even by Plato himself, under an aspect as totally different from them as it 
is possible to imagine. Euthydemus and Dionysodorus are described, by 
Plato himself in this very dialogue, as old men who had been fencing-mas- 
ters, and who had only within the last two years applied themselves to the 
eristic or controversial dialogue (Euthyd. c. 1, p. 272, C.; ¢. 8, p. 278, E). 
Schleiermacher himself accounts their personal importance so mean, that 
he thinks Plato could not have intended to attack them, but meant to 
attack Antisthenés and the Megaric school of philosophers (Prolegom. ad 
Euthydem. vol. iii, pp. 403, 404, of his translation of Plato). So contempt: 
ible does Plato esteem them, that Krito blames Sokratés for having so fat 
degraded himself as to be seen talking with them before riany persons (p 
805, B, c. 30). 
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I call particular attention to this circumstance, without which 
we cannot fairly estimate the sophists, or practical teachers of 
Athens, face to face with their accuser-general, Plato. He was 
a great and systematic theorist, whose opinions on ethics, politics, 
cognition, religion, etc., were all wrought into harmony by his 
own mind, and stamped with that peculiarity which is the mark 
of an original intellect. Sosplendid an effort of speculative genius 
is among the marvels of the Grecian world. His dissent from 
all the societies which he saw around him, not merely democrat- 
ical, but oligarchical and despotic also, was of the deepest and 
most radical character. Nor did he delude himself by the belief, 
that any partial amendment of that which he saw around could 
bring about the end which he desired : he looked to nothing short 
of a new genesis of the man and the citizen, with institutions 
calculated from the beginning to work out the full measure of 
perfectibility. His fertile scientific imagination realized this idea 
in the “ Republic.” But that very systematic and original char- 





The name of Protagoras occurs only once in the dialogue, in reference 
to the doctrine, started by Euthydemus, that false propositions or contra- 
dictory propositions were impossible, because no one could either think 
about or talk about that which was not, or the non-existent (p. 284, A; 286, 
C). This doctrine is said by Sokratés to have been much talked of “ by 
Protagoras, and by men yet earlier than he.” It is idle to infer from such a . 
passage, any connection or analogy between these men and Protagoras, as 
Stallbaum labors to do throughout his Prolegomena; affirming (in his note 
on p. 286, C,) most incorrectly, that Protagoras maintained this doctrine 
about rd 4? dv, or the non-existent, because he had too great faith in the 
evidence of the senses; whereas we know from Plato that it had its rise 
with Parmenidés, who rejected the evidence of the senses entirely (see 
Plato, Sophist. 24, p. 237, A, with Heindorf and Stallbaum’s notes). Diog- 
enes Laértius (ix, 8, 53) falsely asserts that Protagoras was the jirst to 
broach the doctrine, and even cites as his witness Plato in the Euthydemus, 
where the exact contrary is stated. Whoever broached it first, it was a doc- 
trine following plausibly from the then received Realism, and Plato was 
long perplexed before he could saglve the difficulty to his own satisfaction 
(Thesetet. p. 187, D). 

I do not doubt that there were in Athens persons who abused the dialec.- 
tical exercise for frivolous puzzles, and it was well for Plato to compose a 
dialogue exhibiting the contrast between these men and Sokratés. But to 
treat Euthydemus and Dionysodorus as samples of “The Sophists,” is 
altogether unwarranted. 

17* 
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acter, which lends so much value and charm to the substantive 
speculations of Plato, counts as a deduction from his trustworthi- 
ness as critic or witness, in reference to the living agents whom 
he saw at work in Athens and other cities, as statesmen, generals, 
or teachers. His criticisms are dictated by his own point of 
view, according to which the entire ‘society was corrupt, and all 
the instruments who carried on its functions were of essentially 
base metal. Whoever will read either the “ Gorgias” or the 
“ Republic,” will see in how sweeping and indiscriminate a man- 
ner he passes his sentence of condemnation. Not only all the 
sophists and all the rhetors,' but all the musicians and dithyram- 
bic or tragic poets; all the statesmen, past as well as present, 
not excepting even the great Periklés, receive from his hands 
one common stamp of dishonor. Every one of these men are 
numbered by Plato among the numerous category of flatterers, 
who minister to the immediate gratification and to the desires .of 
the people, without looking to their permanent improvement, or 
making them morally better. “ Periklés and Kimon (says Sok- 
ratés in the “ Gorgias”) are nothing but servants or ministers 
who supply the immediate appetites and tastes of the people; 

just as the baker and the confectioner do in their respective — 
departments, without knowing or caring whether the food will 
do any real good, a point which the physician alone can deter- 
mine. As ministers, they are clever enough: they have provided 
the city amply with tribute, walls, docks, ships, and such other 
follves: buat I (Sokratés) am the only man in Athens who aim, 
so far as my strength permits, at the true purpose of politics, the 
mental improvement of the people.”2 So wholesale a condemna- 


» Plato, Gorgias, c. 57, 58;, pp. 502, 503. 

2 Plato, Gorgias, c. 72, 73, p. 517 (Sokratés speaks): *AAnteic dpa of 
Eumpoodev Adyor Hoav, Ste obdéva tueic lopev avdpa ayaddv yeyovéra ra 
woMTixa bv rode TH W6AEL. 

"Q daipévie, odd? éyd péyw robrove (Rgriklés and Kimon) d¢ ye dza- 
Kévove elvat modes, GAAA pos doxotot trav ye viv Otakovikaorepot 
yeyovévat kal paAdoyv oloi re éxropilewy rp moAet Gv erxeVipuet. 'AAAQ yap 
peraBeBacery rag excSvpiac xal un Erirpérecv, weiSovrec Kal Bialopevoe én? 
100To, Sev EueAdov dpueivoug EceaSac of moAirat, O¢ Exog elreiv, oddity robtq 
tev dépepov Exeivot. Sep povoy Epyov éoriy dyadob roAtrod. 

Avev yOp augpoctyng Kal dixatocbyyc, Atuévar Kal teizav Kv veaploy Kal 
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tion betrays itself as the offspring, and the consistent offspring, 
of systematic peculiarity of vision, the prejudice of a great and 
able mind. 

It would be not less unjust to appreciate the sophists or the 
statesmen of Athens from the point of view of Plato, than the 
present teachers and politicians of England or France from that 
of Mr. Owen or Fourier. Both the one and the other class labored 
for society as it stood at Athens: the statesmen carried on the 
business of practical politics, thé sophist trained up youth for 
practical life in all its departments, as family men, citizens, and - 
leaders, to obey as well as to command. Both accepted the 
system as it stood, without contemplating the possibility of a new 
birth of society: both ministered to certain exigences, held their 
anchorage upon certain sentiments, and bowed to a certain moral- 
ity, actually felt among the living men around them. That which 
Plato says of the statesmen of Athens is perfectly true, that they 
were only servants or ministers of the people. He, who tried 
the people and the entire society by comparison with an imagin- 
ary standard of his own, might deem all these ministers worthless 
in the lump, as carrying on a system too bad to be mended ; but, 
nevertheless, the difference between a competent and an in- 
competent minister, between Periklés and Nikias, was of un- 
speakable moment to the security and happiness of the Athenians. 
What the sophists on their part undertook was, to educate young 
men so as to make them better qualified for statesmen or minis- 
ters; and Protagoras would have thought it sufficient honor to 
’ himself, — as well as sufficient benefit to Athens, which assuredly 
it would have been,—if he could have inspired any young 
Athenian with the soul and the capacities of his friend and com- 
panion Periklés. 

So far is Plato from considering the sophists as the corruptors 
of Athenian morality, that he distinctly protests against that 


¢opwv kal ToLtotrwry gAvapldy eunetAjkact THY méALy (c. 74, p. 519, 
A). 
Oluat (says Sokratés, c. 77, p. 521, D.) per ddAiyav Adyvainr, Iva ud 
elxw povos, Emixetpeiy TH O¢ GAnDi¢ moAcTing Téxvy Kal mMparrewy TA TOAITiKA 
ubvoc tGv viv, Gre oby ob mpd¢e yapw Aéyur rode Adyous che Aéyw Exdorore. 
GAAQ pd¢ Td BéATioroy, ob mpdg Td HdtoTov, ete. 
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supposition, in a remarkable passage of the “ Republic.” - It is, 
he says, the whole people, or the society, with its established 
morality, intelligence, and tone of sentiment, which is intrinsically 
vicious; the teachers of such a society must be vicious also, 
otherwise their teaching would not be received ; and even if their 
private teaching were ever so good, its effect would be washed 
away, except in some few privileged natures, by the overwhelm- 
ing deluge of pernicious social influences! Nor let any one 
imagine, as modern readers are but too ready to understand it, - 
that this poignant censure is intended for Athens so far forth as 
a democracy. Plato was not the man to preach king-worship, 
or wealth-worship, as social or political remedies: he declares 
emphatically that not one of the societies then existing was such 
that a truly philosophical nature could be engaged in active 
functions under it.2 These passages would be alone sufficient to 
repel the assertions of those who denounce the sophists as pois- 
' oners of Athenian morality, on the alleged authority of Plato. 

Nor is it at all more true that they were men of mere words, 
and made their pupils no better, —a charge just as vehemently 
pressed against Sokratés as against the sophists,— and by the 
same clgss of enemies, such as Anytus,3 Aristophanés, Eupolis, 
etc. It was mainly from sophists like Hippias that the Athenian 
youth learned what they knew of geometry, astronomy, and 


1 This passage is in Republ. vi, 6, p. 492, seg. JI put the first words of the 
passage (which is too long to be cited, but which richly deserves to be read, _ 
entire) in the translation given by Stallbaum in his note. _ 

Sokratés says to Adeimantus: “An tu quoque putas esse quidem 
sophistas, homines privatos, qui corrampunt juventutem in qudcunque re 
mentione dignA; nec illud tamen animadvertisti et tibi persuasisti, quod 
multo magis debebas, ipsos Athenienses turpissimos esse aliorum corrup- 
tores 7” 

Yet the commentator who translates this passage, does not scruple (in 
his Prolegomena to the Republic, pp. xliv, xlv, as well as to the Dialogues) 
to heap upon the sophists aggravated charges, as the actual corruptors of 

--- . Athenian morality. 

2 Plato, Repub. vi, 11, p. 497, B. undepiay déiay elvat tov viv catracract» 
TIC dlAocégov gbaewe, etc. 

Compare Plato, Epistol. vii, p. 825, A. 

3 Anytus was the accuser of Sokratés: his enmity to the sophists may be 
seen in Plato, Meno. p. 91, C. 
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arithmetic: but the range of what is called special science, pos- 
sessed even by the teacher, was at that time very limited; and 
the matter of instruction communicated was expressed under the 
general title of “ Words, or Discourses,” which were always 
taught by the sophists, in connection with thought, and in refer- 
ence to a practical use. The capacities of thought, speech, and 
action, are conceived in conjunction by Greeks generally, and by 
teachers like Isokratés and Quintilian especially; and when 
young men in Greece, like the Beeotian Proxenus, put themselves 
under training by Gorgias or any other sophist, it was with a 
view of qualifying themselves, not merely to speak, but to act.! 
Most of the pupils of the sophists, as of Sokratés? himself, 
were young men of wealth; a fact, at which Plato sneers, and 
others copy him, as if it proved that they cared only about high 
pay. But Ido not hesitate to range myself on the side of Iso- 
kratés,3 and to contend that the sophist himself had much to 
lose by corrupting his pupils, -an argument used by Sokratés © 
in defending himself before the dikastery, and just as valid in 
defence of Protagoras or Prodikus,t— and strong personal 
interest in sending them forth accomplished and virtuous ; that 
the best-taught youth were decidedly the most free from crime 
and the most active towards good; that among the valuable ideas 
and feelings which a young Athenian had in his mind, as well as 
among the good pursuits which he followed, those which he 
learned from the sophists counted nearly as the best; that, if 
the contrary had been the fact, fathers would not have continued 
so to send their sons, and pay their money. It was not merely 





1 Xenoph. Anabas. ii, 6. Upogevoe — ebdve pecpaxiov dv érediper yevéodat 
dvip Ta péyada wpatrecy ikavoc’ kat did rabryy ray éxcdupiay 
Edwxe Topyig adpytpiov TO Acovrivy.... Tooodttuav 0° éxiSuudr, ofddpa 
Evdnaov ad Kat robro elev, rt TobTwr obdév Av SéAot xraoGat pera adixiac, 
GAAG adv TH dixaiy Kal KAaAG Gero deliv robtwv rvyxavely, dvev 62 TodTwY LI. 

Proxenus, as described by his friend Xenophon, was certainly a man who 
did no dishonor to the moral teaching of Gorgias. 

The connection between thought, speech, and action, is seen even in the 
jests of Aristophanés upon the purposes of Sokratés and the sophists : — 

Nexgy mparruv xa? Bovdetuv kal TH yAorry roAeuicwr (Nubes, 418). 

* Plato, Apol. Sokr. c. 10, p. 23, C; Protagoras, p. $28, C. 

3 See Isokr. Or. xv, De Perm. sects. 218, 233, 235, 245, 254, 257 

* Plato, Apol. Sokrat. c. 18, p 25, D. 
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that these teachers countervailed in part the temptations to dis- 
sipated enjoyment, but also that they were personally uncon- 


cerned in the acrimonious slander and warfare of party in his 


native city; that the topics with which they familiarized him 
were, the general interests and duties of men and citizens ; that 
they developed the germs of morality in the ancient legends, as 
in Prodikus’s fable, and amplified in his mind all the undefined 
cluster of associations connected with the great words of moral- 
ity; that they, vivified in him the sentiment of Pan-Hellenic 
brotherhood ; and that, in teaching him the art of persuasion,! 
they could not but make him feel the dependence in which he 
stood towards those who were to be persuaded, together with the 
necessity under which he lay of so conducting himself as to 
conciliate their good-will. 

The intimations given in Plato, of the enthusiastic reception 
which Protagoras, Prodikus, and other sophists? met with in the 
various cities; the description which we read, in the dialogue 
called Protagoras, of the impatience of the youthful Hippo- 
kratés, on hearing of the arrival of that sophist, insomuch that 
he awakens Sokratés before daylight, in order to obtain an 
introduction to the new-comer and profit by his teaching; the 
readiness of such rich young men to pay money, and to devote 
time and trouble, for the purpose of acquiring a personal supe- 
riority apart from their wealth and station; the ardor with 
which Kallias is represented as employing his house for the 
hospitable entertainment, and his fortune for the aid, of the 
sophists; all this makes upon my mind an impression directly 
the reverse of that ironical and contemptuous phraseology with 
which it is set forth by Plato. Such sophists had nothing to 
recommend them except superior knowledge and intellectual 
force, combined with an imposing personality, making itself felt 
in their lectures and conversation. It is to this that the admira- 
tion was shown; and the fact that it was so shown, brings to 


1 See these points strikingly put by Isokratés, in the Orat. xv, De 
Permutation3, throughout, especially in sects. 294, 297, $05, 307; and 
again by Xenoph. Memarab. j, 2, 10, in reference to the teaching of 
Sokratés. 

* Beo a striking passage in Plato's Republic, x, ¢, 4, p. 600, C. 
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view the best attributes of the Greek, especially the Athenian 
mind. It exhibits those qualities of which Periklés made 
emphatic boast in his celebrated funeral oration ;' conception 
of public speech as a practical thing, not meant as an excuse for 
inaction, but combined with- energetic action, and turning it to 
good account by full and open discussion beforehand; profound 
sensibility to the charm of manifested intellect, without enervat- 
ing the powers of execution or endurance. Assuredly, a man 
like Protagoras, arriving in a city with all this train of admira- 
tion laid before him, must have known very little of his own 
interest or position, if ke began to preach a low or corrupt 
morality. If it be true generally, as Voltaire has remarked, 
that “any man who should come to preach a relaxed morality 
would be pelted,” much more would it be true of a sophist like 
Protagoras, arriving in a foreign city with all the prestige of a 
great intellectual name, and with the imagination of youths on 
fire to hear and converse with him, that any similar doctrine 
would destroy his reputation at once. Numbers of teachers 
have made their reputation by inculcating overstrained asceti- 
cism; it will be hard to find an example of success in the 
opposite vein. avs 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
SOKRATES. 


Tuat the professional teachers called sophists, in Greece, 
were intellectual and moral corruptors, and that much corruption 
grew up under their teaching in the Athenian mind,are com- 
mon statements, which I have endeavored to show to be errone- 
ous. Corresponding to these statements is another, which repre- 

1 Thucyd. ii, 40. ¢cAocogotuer dvev padaxiacg — ob rode Adyoug Toig &; your 
BAaBHv jyotpevor—dtagepévTwc de Kat réde Exouer, Gore ToAugy re ob 
@brol uadcora Kal wept dy éxtzerppoouey exAoyifecbat. 
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sents Sokratés as one whose special merit it was to have rescued 
the Athenian mind from such demoralizing influences ; a repu- 
tation which he neither deserves nor requires. In general, the 
favorable interpretation of evidence, as exhibited towards 
Sokratés, has been scarcely less marked than the harshness 
of presumption against the sophists. Of late, however, some 
authors have treated his history in an altered spirit, and have 
manifested a disposition to lower him down to that which they 
regard as the sophistical level. M. Forchhammer’s treatise : 
“The Athenians and Sokratés, or Lawful Dealing against Revo- 
lution,” goes even further, and maintains confidently that Sok- 
ratés was most justly condemned as an heretic, a traitor, and 
a corrupter of youth. His book, the conclusions of which I 
altogether reject, is a sort of retribution to the sophists, as 
extending to their alleged opponent the same bitter and unfair 
spirit of construction with that under which they have so long 
unjustly suffered. But when we impartially consider the evi- 
dence, it will appear that Sokratés deserves our admiration and 
esteem; not, indeed, as an anti-sophist, but as combining with 
the qualities of a good man, a force of character and an original- 
ity of speculation as well as of method, and a power of intel- 
lectually working on others, generically different from that of 
any professional teacher, without parallel either among contem- 
poraries or successors. 

The life of Sokratés comprises seventy years, from 469 to 399 
B.C. His father, Sophroniskus, being a sculptor, the son began 
by following the same profession, in which he attained sufficient 
proficiency to have executed various works; especially a draped 
group of the Charites, or Graces, preserved in the acropolis, and 
shown as his work down to the time of Pausanias.1 His mother, 
Phenareté, was a midwife, and he had a brother by the moth- 
er’s side named Patroklés.2 Respecting his wife Xanthippé, and 
his three sons, all that has passed into history is the violent 
temper of the former, and the patience of her husband in 
enduring it. The position and family of Sokratés, withvut 
being absolutely poor, were humble and unimportant but he 


1 Pausanias, i, 22, 8; ix, 35, 2. 
= * Plato, Euthydem. c. 24, p. 297, D 
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was of genuine Attic breed, belonging to the ancient gens 
Deedalide, which took its name from Deedalus, the mythical 
artist as progenitor. | 

The personal qualities of Sokratés, on the other hand, were 
marked and distinguishing, not less in body than in mind. His 
physical constitution was healthy, robust, and enduring, to an 
extraordinary degree. He was not merely strong and active as 
an hoplite on military service, but capable of bearing fatigue or 
hardship, and indifferent to heat or cold, in a measure which 
astonished all his companions. He went barefoot in all seasons 
of the year, even during the winter campaign at Potidea, under 
the severe frosts of Thrace; and the same homely clothing suf- 
ficed to him for winter as well as for summer. Though his diet 
was habitually simple as well as abstemious, yet there were 
Occasions, of religious festival or friendly congratulation, on 
which every Greek considered joviality and indulgence to be 
becomizg. On such occasions, Sokratés could drink more wine 
than any guest present, yet without being overcome or intoxi- 
cated.! He abstained, on principle, from all extreme gymnastic 
training, which required, as necessary condition, extraordinary 
abundance of food.2 It was his professed purpose to limit, as 
much as possible, the number of his wants, as a distant approach 
to the perfection of the gods, who wanted nothing, to control 
such as were natural, and prevent the multiplication of any that 
were artificial. Nor can there be any doubt that his admirable 


1 See the Symposion of Plato as well as that of Xenophon, both of which 
profess to depict Sokratés at one of these jovial moments. Plato, Sympo- 
sion, c. 31, p. 214, A; c. 35, etc., 39, ad finem ; Xenoph. Symp. ii, 26, where 
Sokratés requests that the wine may be handed round in small glasses, but 
that they may succeed each other quickly, like drops of rain in a shower. 

The view which Plato takes of indulgence in wine, as affording a sort 
of test of the comparative self-command of individuals, and measuring the 
facility with which any man may be betrayed into folly and extravagance, 
and the regulation to which he proposes to submit the practice, may be 
seen in his treatise De Legibus, i, p. 649 ; ii, pp.671-674. Compare Xenoph. 
Memorab. i, 2, 1; i, 6, 10. 

* Xenoph. Memorab. i, 2, 4. rd piv dbrepeaSiovra treproveiv dmedoxipate, 
etc. 

* Xenoph. Mem. i, 6,10. Even Antisthenés (disciple of Sokratés, and 
the originator of what was called the Cynic philosophy), while he pre: 
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bodily temperament confributed materially to facilitate such a 
purpose, and assist him in the maintenance of that self-mastery, 
contented self-sufficiency, and independence of the favor! as well 
as of the enmity of others, which were essential to his plan of 
intellectual life. His friends, who communicate to us his great 
bodily.strength and endurance, are at the same time full of jests 
upon his ugly physiognomy ; his flat nose, thick lips, and prom- 
inent eyes, like a satyr, or silenus.2 Nor can we implicitly 
trust the evidence of such very admiring witnesses, as to the 
philosopher’s exemption from infirmities of temper, for there 
seems good proof that he was by natural temperament violently 
irascible ; a defect which he generally kept under severe control, 
but which occasionally betrayed him into great improprieties of 
language and demeanor. 

Of those friends, the best known to us are Xenophon and 
Plato, though there existed in antiquity various dialogues com- 


nounced virtue to be self-sufficient for conferring happiness, was obliged to 
add that the strength and vigor of Sokratés were required as a farther 
condition: abrapxy tiv dGperjy mpd ebtdaipoviar, undevdc mpoodeouévyy dre 
HH Tig Lwxparixje loxvog; Winckelman, Antisthen. Fragment. p. 47; 
Diog. Laért. vi, 11. 

1 See his reply to the invitation of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, indi- 
eating the repugnance to accept favors which he could not return (Aristot. 
Rhetor. ii, 24). 

* Plato, Sympos. c. 32, p. 215, A; Xenoph. Sympos. c. 5; Plato, Thesetet. 
p- 143, D. 

* This is one of the traditions which Aristoxenus, the disciple of Aris- 
totle, heard from his father Spintharus, who had been in personal commu- 
nication with Sokratés. See the Fragments of Aristoxenus, Fragm. 27, 
28; ap. Frag. Hist. Gree. p. 280, ed. Didot. 

Tt appears to me that Frag. 28 contains the statement of what Aristox- 
enus really said about the irascibility of Sokratés; while the expressions 
of Fragm. 27, ascribed to that author by Plutarch, are unmeasured. 

Fragm. 28 also substantially contradicts Fragm. 26, in which Diogenes 
asserts, on the authority of Aristoxenus, — what is not to be believed, even 
if Aristoxenus had asserted it, ~ that Sokratés made a regular trade of his 
teaching, and collected perpetual contributions: see Xenoph. Memor. i, 2, 
6; i, 5, 6. 

I see no reason for the mistrust with which Preller (Hist. Flilosophie, c. 
Vv, p. 139) and Ritter (Geschich. d. Philos. vol. ii, ch. 2, p. 1{) regard the 
general testimony of Aristoxenus about Sokratés. 
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. posed, and memoranda put together, by other hearers of Sokra- 
tés, respecting his conversations and teaching, which are all now 
lost.t. The “Memorabilia” of Xenophon profess to record 
actual conversations held by Sokratés, and are prepared with the 
announced purpose of vindicating him against the accusations 
of Melétus and his other accusers on the trial, as well as against 
unfavorable opinions, seemingly much circulated respecting his 
character and purposes. We thus have in it a sort of partial 
biography, subject to such deductions from its evidentiary value 
as may be requisite for imperfection of. memory, intentional dec- 
oration, and partiality. On the other hand, the purpose of Plato, 
in the numerous dialogues wherein he introduces Sokratés, is 
not so clear, and is explained very differently by different com- 
mentators. Plato was a great speculative genius, who came to 
form opinions of his own distinct from those of Sokratés, and 
employed the name of the latter as spokesman for these opinions 
in various dialogues. How much, in the Platonic Sokratés, can 
be safely accepted either as a picture of the man or as a record 
of his opinions, — how much, on the other hand, is to be treated 
as Platonism ; or in what proportions the two are intermingled, 
—is a point not to be decided with certainty or rigor. The 
“ Apology of Sokratés,” the “ Kriton,” and the “ Phsedon,” — in 
so far as it is a moral picture, and apart from the doctrines advo- 
cated in it, —— appear to belong to the first category; while the 
- political and social views of the “ Republic” and of the treatise 
“De Legibus,” the cosmic theories in the “'Timeus,” and the 
’ hypothesis of Ideas, as substantive existences apart from the 
phenomenal world, in the various dialogues wherever it is stated, 
certainly belong to the second. Of the ethical dialogues, much 


eo 


1 Xenophon (Mem. i, 4, 1) alludes to several such biographers, or collect- 
ors of anecdotes about Sokratés. Yet it would seem that most of these 
Socratics virt (Cicer. ad Attic. xiv, 9,1) did not collect anecdotes or con- 
versations of the master, after the manner of Xenophon; but composed 
dialogues, manifesting more or less of his method and 7Joc, after the type 
of Plato. Simon the leather-cutter, however, took memoranda of conver- 
sations held by Sokratés in his shop, and published several dialogues pur- 
porting to be such. (Diog. Laért. ii, 123.) The Socratici viri are gererally 
praised by Cicero (Tus. D. ii, 3, 8) for the elegance of their style. 
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may be probably taken to represent Sokratés, more or less 
Platonized. 

But though the opinions put by Plato into the mouth of Sok- 
ratés are liable to thus much of uncertainty, we find, to our great 
satisfaction, that the pictures given by Plato and Xenophon of 
their common master are in the main accordant; differing only 
as drawn from the same original by two authors radically differ- 
ent in spirit and character. Xenophon, the man of action, 
brings out at length those conversations of Sokratés which had 
a bearing on practical conduct, and were calculated to correct 
vice or infirmity in particular individuals; such being the matter 
which served his purpose as an apologist, at the same time that 
it suited his intellectual taste. But he intimates, nevertheless, 
very plainly, that the conversation of Sokratés was often, indeed 
usually, of a more negative, analytical, and generalizing ten- 
dency ; ! not destined for the reproof of positive or special defect, 
but to awaken the inquisitive faculties and lead to the rational 
comprehension of vice and virtue as referable to determinate 
general principles. Now this latter side of the’ master’s physi- 
ognomy, which Xenophon records distinctly, though without 
emphasis or development, acquires almost exclusive prominence 
in the Platonic picture. Plato leaves out the practical, and con- 
secrates himself to the theoretical, Sokratés ; whom he divests in 
part of his identity, in order to enrol him as chief speaker in 
certain larger theoretical views of his own. The two pictures, 
therefore, do not contradict each other, but mutually supply each 
other’s defects, and admit of being blended into one consistent 
whole. And respecting the method of Sokratés, a point more 
characteristic than either his precepts or his theory, — as well as 
respecting the effect of that method on the minds of hearers, — 
both Xenophon and Plato are witnesses substantially in unison: 
though, here again, the latter has made the method his own, 





1 Xenophon, Memor. i, 1,16. Adrd¢g d2 wep? rdv dv8pureivy del die- 
AéyeTo, CKOMGOY, Ti ebaeBic, Ti does: Ti Kaddv, Ti aloxpéy* ri 
ixatov, ti Gdtxov: ri dvdpia, ri detdia* ti owdpoobvy, rj pavias ri wbAt, 
ri TroAtrixog’ Ti apxn dvOpOrwr, ti dpyixde avdpdrwy, etc 

Compare i, 2, 50; iii, 8, 8,4; iii, 9; iv, 4,5; iv, 6, 1. oxomdy ody rote 
ovvotot, ti Exacrov elg rdv Syrwv, oddémwor’ EAnye. 
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worked it out on a scale of enlargement and perfection, and 
given to it a permanence which it could never have derived from 
its original author, who only talked and never wrote. It is 
fortunate that our two main witnesses about him, both speaking 
from personal knowledge, agree to so great an extent. 

Both describe in the same manner his private life and habits ; 
his contented poverty, justice, temperance in the largest sense 
of the word, and self-sufficing independence of character. On 
most of these points too, Aristophanés and the other comic 
writers, so far as their testimony counts for anything, appear as 
confirmatory witnesses ; for they abound in jests on the coarse fare, 
shabby and scanty clothing, bare feet, pale face, poor and joyless 
life, of Sokratés.! Ofthe circumstances of his life we are almost 
wholly ignorant: he served as an hoplite at Potidza, at Delium, 
and at Amphipolis; with credit apparently in all, though exag- 
gerated encomiums on the part of his friends provoked an 
equally exaggerated skepticism on the part of Athenzus and 
others. He seems never to have filled any political office until 
the year (B.c. 406) in which the battle of Arginuse occurred, in 
which year he was member of the senate of Five Hundred, and 
one of the prytanes on that memorable day when the proposition 
of Kallixenus against the six generals was submitted to the 
public assembly: his determined refusal, in spite of all personal 
hazard, to put an unconstitutional question to the vote, has been 
already recounted. That during his long life he strictly obeyed 
the laws,? is proved by the fact that none of his numerous ene- 
mies ever arraigned him before a court of justice: that he dis- 
charged all the duties of an upright man and a brave as well as 
pious citizen, may also be confidently asserted. His friends lay 
especial stress upon his piety; that is, upon his exact discharge 


/ 


1 Aristoph. Nubes, 105, 121, 362, 414; Aves, 1282; Eupolis, Fragment. 
Incert. ix, x, xi, ap. Meineke, p. 552; Ameipsias, Fragmenta, Konnus, p. 
703, Meineke; Diogen. Laért. ii, 28. 

The later comic writers ridiculed the Pythagoreans, as well as Zeno the 
Stoic, on grounds very similar: see Diogenes I aért. vii, 1, 24. 

* Plato, Apol. Sokr. c.1. Ni: ty mpdrov ént dixaorapiov avaBéSgua 
Eryn yeyouds wAciw éBdounKovra, 
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of all the religious duties considered as incumbent upon an 
Athenian.! 

Though these points are requisite to be established, in order 
that we may rightly interpret the character of Sokratés, it is not 
from them that he has derived his eminent place in history. 
Three peculiarities distinguish the man. 1. His long life passed 
in contented poverty, and in public, apostolic dialectics. 2. His 
strong religious persuasion, or belief, of acting under a mission 
and signs from the gods; especially his demon, or genius; the 
special religious warning of which he believed himself to be fre- 
quently the subject. 38. His great intellectual originality, both 
of subject and of method, and his power of stirring and forcing 
the germ of inquiry and ratiocination in others. Though these 
three characteristics were so blended in Sokratés that it is not 
easy to consider them separately ; yet, in each respect, he stood 
distinguished from all Greek philosophers before or after him. 

At what time Sokratés relinquished his profession as a statu- 
ary we do not know; but it is certain that all the middle and 
later part of his life, at least, was devoted exclusively to the self- 
imposed task of teaching; excluding all other business, public or 
private, and to the neglect of all means of fortune. We can hardly 
avoid speaking of him as a teacher, though he himself disclaimed 
the appellation :? his practice was to talk or converse, or to prattle 
without end,3 if we translate the derisory word by which the ene- 
mies of philosophy described dialectic conversation. Early in 
the morning he frequented the public walks, the gymnasia for 
bodily training, and the schools where youtha were receiving in- 
struction : he was to be seen in the market-place at the hour when 
it was most crowded, among the booths and tables where goods 
were exposed for sale: his whole day was usually spent in this 


1 Xenoph. Memor. i, 1, 2-20; i, 3, 1-3. 

* Plato, Apol. Sokr. c.21, p. 38, A. éyd d? didaoxadoce pev oddevdg 
morore éyevounv: compare c. 4, p. 19, E. 

Xenoph. Memor. iii, 11, 16. Sokratés: érioxonrwv tiv éavrod dmpay- 
poctyyav ; Plat. Ap. Sok. c. 18, p.31, B. 

3’AdoAeoyxeiv ; see Ruhnken’s Animadversiones in Xenoph. Memor. p. 
293, of Schneider’s edition of that treatise. Compare Plato, Sophistés, c. 
28, p. 225, E. 
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public manner.1 He talked with any one, young or old, rich or 
poor, who sought to address him, and in the hearing of all who 
‘chose to stand by: not only he never either asked or received 
any reward, but he made no distinction of persons, never with- 
held his conversation from any one, and talked upon the same 
general topics to all. He conversed with politicians, sophists, 
military men, artisans, ambitious or studious youths, etc. He 
visited all persons of interest in the city, male or female: his 
friendship with Aspasia is well known, and one of the most in- 
teresting chapters? of Kenophon’s Memorabilia recounts his visit 
to and dialogue with Theodoté, a beautiful hetzra, or female com 
panion. Nothing could be more public, perpetual, and indiscrim 
inate as to persons than his conversation. But as it was engaging, 
curious, and instructive to hear, certain persons made it their habit 
to attend him in public as companions and listeners. These men, 
a fluctuating body, were commonly known as his disciples, or 
scholars ; though neither he nor his personal friends ever em- 
ployed the terms teacher and disciple to describe the relation 
between them. Many of them came, attracted by his reputation, 





1 Xenoph. Mem.i, 1, 10; Plato, Apol. Sok. 1, p. 17,D; 18, p. 31, A. 
olov df pos doxet 6 Sede: i’ TH wOAet xpoarederxévat ToLovTOY Tiva, d¢ Spas 
éyeipuv Kal weiSwr, nat dvedicwv Eva Exaortor, obdév mavopat, THY huépav 
SAnv navraxod mpockavilary, 

4 Xen. Mem. iii, 11. 

_ § Xenophon in his Memorabilia speaks always of the companions of Sok- 
ratés, not of his disciples: of ovvévreg attq@— ol ovvovoiacrat (i, 6, 1)— 
of ovvdiarpiBovres — ol ovyytyvouevot —ol Eraipot — ol dutdodvrec abtgG — 
of ovvipSetg (iv, 8,2) —ol ue atbrod (iv, 2,1) — of émediunra: (i, 2, 60). 
Aristippus also, in speaking to Plato, talked of Sokratés as 6 éraipoc jucy ; 
Aristot. Rhetor. ii, 24. His enemies spoke of his a ed in an invidious 
sense ; Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 21, p. 33, A. 
_ It is not to be believed that any companions can Gage made frequent 
visits, either from Megara and Thebes, to Sokratés at Athens, during the 
last years of the war, before the capture of Athens in 404 s.c, And in 
point of fact, the passage of the Platonic Thesetetus represents Eukleidés 
of Megara as alluding to his conversations with Sokratés only a short time 
before the death of the latter (Plato, Thestetus, c. 2, p.142,E). The 
story given by Aulus Gellius — that Eukleidés came to visit Sokratés by 
night, in women’s clothes, from Megara to Athens—seems to me an 
absurdity, though Deycks (De Megaricarum Doctriné, p. 5) is inclined te 
believe it. 
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during the tater years of his life, from other Grecian cities; Me- 
gara, Thebes, Elis, Kyréné, etc. 

Now no other person in Athens, or in any other Grecian city, 
appears ever to have manifested himself in this perpetual and in- 
discriminate manner as a public talker for instruction. All teach- 
ers either took money for their lessons, or at least gave them 
apart from the multitude in a private house or garden, to special 
pupils, with admissions and rejections at their own pleasure. By 
the peculiar mode of life which Sokratés pursued, not only his 
conversation reached the minds of a much wider circle, but he 
became more abundantly known as a person. While acquiring a 
few attached friends, and admirers, and raising a certain intel- 
lectual interest in others, he at the same time provoked a large 
number of personal enemies. This was probably the reason why 
he was selected by Aristophanés and the other comic writers, to 
be attacked as a general representative of philosophical and rhe- 
torical teaching ; the more 50, as his marked and repulsive physi- 
ognomy admitted so well of being imitated in the mask which 
the actor wore. The audience at the theatre would more readily 
recognize the peculiar figure which they were accustomed to see 
every day in the market-place, than if Prodikus or Protagoras, 
whom most of them did not know by sight, had been brought on 
the stage ; nor was it of much importance, either to them or to 
Aristophanés, whether Sokratés was represented as teaching what 
he did really teach, or something utterly different. 

This extreme publicity of life and conversation was one among 
the characteristics of Sokratés, distinguishing him from all teach- 
ers either before or after him. Next, was his persuasion of a 
special religious mission, restraints, impulses, and communications, 
sent to him by the gods. Taking the belief in such supernatural 
intervention generally, it was indeed noway peculiar to Sokratés : 
it was the ordinary faith of the ancient world; insomuch that the 
attempts to resolve phenomena into general laws were looked 
upon with a certain disapprobation, as indirectly setting it aside. 
And Xenophon! accordingly avails himself of this general fact, 

n replying to the indictment for religious innovation, of which 


1 Xenoph. Mem. i, 1, 2, 3. 
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his master was found guilty, to affirm that the latter pretended to 
nothing beyond what was included in the creed of every pious 
man. But this is not an exact statement of the matter in debate ; 
for it slurs over at least, if it does not deny, that speciality. of in- 
spiration from the gods, which those who talked with Sokratés — 


as we learn even from Xenophon — believed, and which Sokra- 


tés himself believed also.! Very different is his own representa- 
tion, as put forth in the defence before the dikastery. He had 
been accustomed constantly to hear, even from his childhood, a 
divine voice, interfering, at moments when he was about to act, 
in the way of restraint, but never in the way of instigation. Such 
prohibitory warning was wont to come upon him very frequently, 
not merely on great, but even on small occasions, intercepting 
what he was about to do or to say.2, Though later writers speak 


1See the conversation of Sokratés (reported by Xenophon, Mem. i, 4, 
15) with Aristodemus, respecting the gods: “ What will be sufficient to 
persuade you (asks Sokratés) that the gods care about you?” “ When 
they send mé special monitors, as you say that they do to you (replies Aristode- 
mus); to tell me what to do, and what not to do.” To which Sokratés 
replied, that they answer the questions of the Athenians, by replies of the 
oracle, and that they send prodigies (répara) by way of information to the 
Greeks generally. He further advises Aristodemus to pay assiduous court 
(Separetery) to the gods, in order to see whether they will not send him 
monitory information about doubtful events (i, 4, 18). 

So again in his conversation with Euthydemus, the latter says to him: 
Zot d2, & Loxparec, doixacw Erte PtAcKarepoy } roi¢g dAdote xpqa- 
Sat, olye und? érepwrapuevot bd cod mpoonpaivovoty, dre ypy moteivy Kat a 
un (iv, 3, 12). 

Compare i, 1, 19; andiv, 8, 11, where this perpetual communication and 
advice from the gods is employed as an evidence to prove the superior piety 
of Sokratés. 

2 Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 19, p.31,D. Todrov d2 alriév éoriy (that is, the 
reason why Sokratés had never entered on public life) 6 duezZg Enos 
WOAAGKLG GkyKOaTEe TOAAaYOD AéyorrTog, Sre pot Geidv re Kal 
Saipéviov yiyverat, & dp nat ev TH ypagH emcxopwddv MéAntog typawaro. 
‘Epot 62 rotr’ toriv éx watdic Gpfauevor, gurvh tig ytyvoptyy, } 
Stay yévntat, det arorpémes pe Tovrov 6 dv péAAw nparrety, nporpémer 62 
obxore. Totr’ éoriv 6 noe évavtiovrat ra wodiTsKe mparrecy. 

Again, c. 31, p. 40, A, he tells the dikasts, after his condemnation: ‘H 
yap eludvid poe pavTixy 7 Tod datmoviou év piv TH wpdaderv xpdvy 
eavTl ravu wvKvy del hy cat wavy éni outKpoi¢s évayrior- 
févn, ef re pédAotuc pH Spdde wpodFecv, Nuvt d& FupPéByné 
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of this as the demon or genius of Sokratés, he himself does not 
personify it, but treats it merely as a “divine sign, a prophetic or 
supernatural voice.”! He was accustomed not only to obey it im- 
plicitly, but to speak of it publicly and familiarly to others, so 
that the fact was well known both to his friends and to his ene- 
mies. It had always forbidden him to enter on public life; it for- 
bade him, when the indictment was hanging over him, to take any 
thought for a prepared defence ;* and so completely did he march 
with a consciousness of this bridle in his mouth, that when he 
felt no check, he assumed that the turning which he was about to 
take was the right one. Though his persuasion on the subject 
was unquestionably sincere, and his obedience constant, yet he 
never dwelt upon it himself as anything grand, or awful, or en- 
titling him to peculiar deference; but spoke of it often in his 
usual strain of familiar playfulness. To his friends generally, it 
seems to have constituted one of his titles to reverence, though 
neither Plato nor Xenophon scruple to talk of it in that jesting 





uot, dwep dpare kat abrot, ravri, & ye dn olnSety Gv rig nal vopilerar Eoyvara 
candy elvat, "Epuot d2 obre Efiovre EwSev olxodev GvavTiody rd Trot Beod 
on wetovysobre vixna avéBavov évravdoi int 7d dtxaorppiov ob bv rH Abye 
péadovti re épeiv: xairos by GAAotg Adyots wToAAayos J pe 
Ereoyve Aéyortra petakd. 

He goes on to infer that his line of defence has been right, and that his 
condemnation is no misfortune to him, but a benefit, seeing that the sign 
has not manifested itself. 

I agree in the opinion of Schleiermacher (in his Preface to his transla- 
tion of the Apology of Sokratés, part i, vol. ii, p. 185, of his general trans- 
lation of Plato’s works), that this defence may be reasonably taken as 9 
reproduction by Plato of what Sokratés actually said to the dikasts on his 
trial. In addition to the reasons given by Schleiermacher there is one 
which may be noticed. Sokratés predicts to the dikasts that, if they put 
him to death, a great number of young men will forthwith put themselves 
forward to take up the vocation of cross-questioning, who will give them 
more trouble than he has ever done (Plat. Ap. Sok. c. 30, p. 89, D). Now 
there is no reason to believe that this prediction was realized. If, there- 
fore, Plato puts an erroneous prophecy into the mouth of Sokratés, this is 
probably because Sokratés really made one. 

1 The words of Sokratés plainly indicate this meaning: see also s 
note of Schleiermacher, appended to his translation of the Platonit Apol 
ogy, Platons Werke, part i, vol. ii, p. 482. 

* Xenoph. Mem. iv, 8, 5. - 
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way which doubtless they caught from himself.1 But to his ene- 
mies and to the Athenian public, it appeared in the light of an 
offensive heresy ; an impious innovation on the orthodox creed, 
and a desertion of the recognized gods of Athens. 

Such was the demon or genius of Sokratés, as described by 
himself and as conceived in the genuine Platonic dialogues; a 
voice always prohibitory, and bearing exclusively upon his own 
personal conduct.2. That which Plutarch and other admirers of 
Sokratés conceived as a demon,or intermediate being between 
gods and men, was looked upon by the fathers of the Christian 
church as a devil; by LeClerc, as one of the fallen angels; by 
some other modern commentators, as mere ironical phraseology 
on the part of Sokratés himself Without presuming to deter- 
mine the question raised in the former hypotheses, I believe the 
last to be untrue, and that the conviction of Sokratés on the point 
Was quite sincere. A circumstance little attended to, but deserv- 
ing peculiar notice, and stated by himself, is, that the restraining 
voice began when he was a child, and continued even down to the 
end of his life: it had thus become an established persuasion, 
long before his philosophical habits began. But though this pe- 
caliar form of inspiration belonged exclusively to him, there were 





1 Xenoph. Sympos. viii, 5; Plago, Euthydem. c. 5, p. 272, E. 

‘2 See Plato (Thesetet. c. 7, p. 151, A; Phedrus, c. 20, p. 242, C; Repub- 
lic, vi, 10, p. 496, C) —1in addition to the above citations from the Apology. 

The passage in the Euthyphron (c. 2, p. 3, B) is somewhat less specific. 
The Pseudo-Platonic dialogue, Theagés, retains the strictly prohibitory 
attribute of the voice, as never in any case impelling ; but extends the 
range of the warning, as if it was heard in cases not simply personal to 
Sokratés himself, but referring to the conduct of his friends also (Theagés, 
c. 11, 12, pp. 128, 129). 

Xenophon also neglects the specific attributes, and conceives the voice 
generally as a divine communication with instruction and advice to Sok- 
ratés, so that he often prophesied to his friends, and was always right 
(Memor. i, 1, 2-4; iv, 8, 1). 

3 See Dr. Forster’ 8 note on the Euthyphron of Plato, ¢. 2, p. 3. 

The treatise of Plutarch (De Genio Socratis) is full of speculation on 
the subject, but contains nothing about it which can be relied upon as 
matter of fact. There are various stories about prophecies made by 
Sokratés, and verified by the event, c. 11, p. 582. 

See also this matter discussed, with abundant references, in Zeller, 
. Philosophie der Griechen, v. ii, pp. 25-28. 
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also other ways in which he believed himself to have repeived 
the special mandates of the gods, not simply checking him when 
he was about to take a wrong turn, but spurring him on, directing, 
and peremptorily exacting from him, a positive course of pro- 
ceeding. Such distinct mission had been imposed upon him by 
dreams, by oracular intimations, and by every other means which 
the gods employed for signifying their special will. 

Of these intimations from the oracle, he specifies particularly 
one, in reply to a question put at Delphi, by his intimate friend, 
and enthusiastic admiret, Cherephon. The question put was, 
whether any other man was wiser than Sokratés; to which the 
Pythian priestess replied, that no other man was wiser.2 Sokratés 
affirms that he was greatly perplexed on hearing this declaration 
from so infallible an authority, being conscious to himself that he 
possessed no wisdom on any subject, great or small. At length, 
after much meditation and a distressing mental struggle, he 
resolved to test the accuracy of the infallible priestess, by taking 
measure of the wisdom of others as compared with ‘his own. 
Selecting a leading politician, accounted wise both by others and 
' by himself, he proceeded to converse with him and put scruti- 
nizing questions; the answers to which satisfied him that this 
man’s supposed wisdom was really no wisdom at all. Having 
made such a discovery, Sokratés nexf tried to demonstrate to the 
politician himself how much he wanted of being wise; but this 
was impossible; the latter still remained as fully persuaded of 
his own wisdom as before. “The result which I acquired (says 
Sokratés) was, that I was a wiser man than he, for neither he 
nor I knew anything of what was truly good and honorable; but 
the difference between us was, that he fancied he knew them, 
while I was fully conscious of my own ignorance ; I was thus 
wiser than he, inasmuch as I was exempt from that capital 
error.” So far, therefore, the oracle was proved to be right. 





1 Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 22, p. 33, C. "Euot d2 rotro, a¢ éyo dnt, mpoorérax- 
rat bd tov Seot mparrey wat éx pavretdy cal & Evurviay, kar 
wavtTi rpéry, Grép tig wore kal GAAyn Deia poipa av¥po- 
ry kal ériovy mpocétase rparrety. 

* Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 5, p. 21, A. Sokratés offers to produce the testi- 
mony of the brother of Chzrephon, the latter himself being dead, to attest 
the reality of this question and answer. 
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Sokratés repeated the same experiment successively upon a 
great number of different persons, especially those in reputation 
for distinguished abilities; first, upon political men and rhetors, 
next upon poets of every variety, and upon artists as well as 
artisans. The result of his trial was substantially the same in 
all cases. The poets, indeed, composed splendid verses, but 
when questioned even about the words, the topics, and the 
purpose, of their own compositions, they could give no consistent 
or satisfactory explanations; so that it became evident that they 
spoke or wrote, like prophets, as unconscious subjects under the 
promptings of inspiration. Moreover, their success as poets filled 
them with a lofty opinion of their own wisdom on other points 
also. The case was similar with artists and artisans ; who, while 
highly instructed, and giving satisfactory answers, each in his 
own particular employment, were for that reason only the more 
convinced that they also knew well other great and noble 
subjects. This great general mistake more than countervailed 
their special capacities, and left them, on the whole, less wise 
than Sokratés.! 

“In this research and scrutiny (said Sokratés, on his defence) 
Ihave been long engaged, and am still engaged. I interrogate 
every man of reputation; I prove him to be defective in wisdom ; 
but I cannot prove it so as to make him sensible of the defect. 
Fulfilling the mission imposed upon me, I have thus established 
the veracity of the god, who meant to pronounce that human 
wisdom was of little reach or worth; and that he who, like 
Sokratés, felt most convinced of his own worthlessness, as to 
wisdom, was really the wisest of men.2 My service to the god 
has not only constrained me to live in constant poverty 3 and 
neglect of political estimation, but has brought upon me a host 





1 Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 7, 8, p. 22. 

2 Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 9, p. 28. I give here the sense rather than the exact 
words: Ovrog tudv cogararég toriv, datig Gonep Lwxparne Eyvexev re 
obdevdc Gbté¢ tore TG GAnVeig mpd¢ cogiar. 

Tavr’ éyO pev Ent xal viv mepiidv (nro Kal épevvd Kara rév Bedv, kal rd» 
doray xai tay févev dv tiva olwpat copdy elvac Kat érecday pot pe?) doxgG, T@ 
Bed Bogdan bvdeixvupa: br obx Lote cogdc. 

_* Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 9, p. 28, A-C. 
.. by revia uvpia elu?, dca Rv tod Geob Aarpetav, 
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of bitter enemies in those whom I have examined and exposed 
while the bystanders talk of me as a wise man, because they give 
me credit for wisdom respecting all the points on which my ex- 
posure of others turns.” — “ Whatever be the danger and obloquy 
which I may incur, it would be monstrous indeed, if, having main- 
tained my place in the ranks as an hoplite under your generals at 
Delium and Potidea, I were now, from fear of death or anything 
else, to disobey the oracle and desert the post which the god has 
assigned to me, the duty of living for philosophy and cross- 
questioning both myself and others.!_ And should you even now 
offer to acquit me, on condition of my renouncing this duty, I 
should tell you, with all respect and affection, that I will obey 
the god rather than you, and that I will persist, until my dying 
day, in cross-questioning you, exposing your want of wisdom and 
virtue, and reproaching you until the defect be remedied.2 My 
mission as yqur monitor is a mark of the special favor of the god 
to you; and if you condemn me, it will be your loss; for you will 
find none other such.3 Perhaps you will ask me, Why cannot 
you go away, Sokratés, and live among us in peate and silence? 
This is the hardest of all questions for me to answer to your 
satisfaction. If I tell you that silence on my part would be dis- 
obedience to the god, you will think me in jest, and not believe 
me. You will believe me still less, if I tell you that the greatest 
blessing which can happen to man is, to carry on discussions 
every day about virtue and those other matters which you hear 
me canvassing when I cross-examine myself as well as others; 
and that life, without such examination, is no life at all. Never- 
theless, so stands the fact, incredible as it may seem to you.” 4 





1 Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 17, p. 29. Tot 62 Seod rarrovroc,.d¢ tyd d7Snv Kaz 
brédaBov, prdocogoivra pe detv Cav, nat tEeralovra éuavrov Kal rode GAAovg, 
evradda d2 gopySele f Savarov } AAO driody mpaypa Airrorpe Thy TaEsey. 

* Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 17, p. 29, C. 

3 Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 18, p. 30, D. 

4 Plato, Ap. Sok. c. 28, p. 38, A. "Edy re yap Aéyo, drt TG Se@ arevdeip 
“Tobr’ eort, cat did tour’ ddivarov fovxiav dye, ob reicecSé por d¢ elpwvevo- 
uéivy dav 7 ab Aéyo bre Kal rvyyaver péytotov dyadoy bv dvdpary rTovro, 
éxdorns Nuépac mepi dperz¢g Tove Adyoue woteioSat kal Tv GAAwr, mepi av 
tyeic éuod dxobere diadeyouévov kat éuavrov nat GAdove éFeralovrog — 6 de 
Gveferacric Biog ob Biwtde dvOpory (these last striking words are selected 
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I have given rather ample extracts from the Platonic Apology, 
because no one can conceive fairly the character of Sokratés 
who does not enter into the spirit of that impressive discourse. 
We see in it plain evidence of the marked supernatural mission 
which he believed himself to be executing, and which would not 
allow him to rest or employ himself in other ways. The oracular 
answer brought by Chzrephon from Delphi, was a fact of far 
more importance in his history than his so-called demon, about 
which so much more has been said. That answer, together with 
the dreams and other divine mandates concurrent to the same 
end, came upon him in the middle of his life, when the intel- 
lectual man was formed, and when he had already acquired a 
reputation for wisdom among those who knew him. It supplied 
a stimulus which brought into the most pronounced action a pre- 
existing train of generalizing dialectics and Zenonian negation, 
an intellectual vein with which the religious impulsé rarely comes 
into confluence. Without such a motive, to which his mind was 
peculiarly susceptible, his conversation would probably have 
taken the same general turn, but would assuredly have been re- 
stricted within much narrower and more cautious limits. For 
nothing could well be more unpopular and obnoxious than the 
task which he undertook of cross-examining, and convicting of 
ignorance, every distinguished man whom he could approach. 
So violent, indeed, was the enmity which he occasionally pro- 
voked, that there were instances, we are told, in which he was 
struck or maltreated,! and very frequently laughed to scorn. 
Though he acquired much admiration from auditors, especially 
youthful auditors, and from a few devoted adherents, yet the 
philosophical motive alone would not have sufficed to prompt him 
to that systematic, and even obtrusive, cross-examination which 
he adopted as the business of his life. 

This, then, is the second peculiarity which distinguishes Sok- 
ratés, in addition to his extreme publicity of life and indiscrimi- 
nate conversation. He was not simply a philosopher, but a 
religious missionary doing the work of philosophy ; “an elench- 





by Dr. Hutcheson, as the motto for his Synopsis Philosophie Moralis) — 
saira dé Ett hrrov reicerGé wor Aéyovte. 
2 Diogen. Laért. ii, 21. 
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tic,—or cross-examining god,— to use an expression which Plato 
puta into his mouth respecting an Eleatic philosopher going about 
to examine and convict the infirm in reason.”! Nothing of this 
character belonged either to Parmenidés and Anaxagoras before 
him, or to Plato and Aristotle after him. Both Pythagoras and 
Empedoklés did, indeed, lay claim to supernatural communica- 
tions, mingled with their philosophical teaching. But though 
there be thus far a general analogy between them and Sokratés, 
the modes of manifestation were so utterly different, that no fair 
comparison can be instituted. 

The third and most important characteristic of Sokratés — that, 
through which the first and second became operative — was his 
intellectual peculiarity. His influence on the speculative mind 
of his age was marked and important; as to subject, as to method, 
and as to doctrine. ° 

He was the first who turned his thoughts and discussions dis- 
tinctly to the subject of ethics. With the philosophers who pre- 
ceded him, the subject of examination had been Nature, or the 
Kosmos,? as one undistinguishable whole, blending together 
cosmogony, astronomy, geometry, physics, metaphysics, etc. The 
Ionic as well as the Eleatic philosophers, Pythagoras as well as 
Empedoklés, all set before themselves this vast and undefined 
problem ; each framing some system suited to his own vein of 
imagination ; religious, poetical, scientific, or skeptical. Accord 
ing to that honorable ambition for enlarged knowledge, however, 
which marked the century following 480 3.c., and of which the 
professional men called sophists were at once the products and 
the instruments, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, as much as 
was then known, were becoming so far detached sciences as to 





1 Plato, Sophistés, c. 1, p. 216; the expression is applied to the Eleatic 
‘stranger, who sustains the chief part in that dialogue: Tay’ ap oty xa? aot 
Tig obrog Tv KpecTT6vwy ovvérotTo, pabAove Huds dvtag by Toi¢ Adyou 
éropopevoc cal édéyEwv, Dede Gv Tig EheyKTLKOS, 

* Xenoph. Mem. i, 1,11. Ovdi yap wept rie rév ravrav giceuc, irep 
tév dAdwv ol mieicrol, dtedéyeto, oxoniv Srag 6 Kadotuevoe tnd Trav 
cogtoray Kéopog Exet, etc. 

Plato, Phedon, c. 45, p. 96, B. ratryg rij¢ cogiac, Gv 6) Kadodac xept 
$boeus toropiayv. 
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be taught separately to youth. Such appears to have been the 
state of science when Sokratés received his education. He 
received at least the ordinary amount of instruction in all:! he 
devoted himself as a young man to the society and lessons of the 
physical philosopher Archelaus,? the disciple of Anaxagoras, 
whom he accompanied from Athens to Samos; and there is even 
reason to believe that, during the earlier part of his life, he was 
much devoted to what was then understood as the general study 
of Nature. Aman of his earnest and active intellect was likely 
first to manifest his curiosity as a learner: “to run after and 
track the various discourses of others, like a Laconian hound,” if 
I may borrow an expression applied to him by Plato,‘ before he 





1 Xenoph. Memor. iv, 7, 3-5. 

* Ion, Chius, Fragm. 9. ap. Didot. Fragm. Historic. Grecor. Diogen. Laért. 
ii, 16-19. 

Ritter (Gesch. der Philos. vol, ii, ch. 2, p. 19) calls in question the asser- 
tion that Sokratés received instruction from Archelaus; in my judgment, 
without the least reason, since Ion of Chios is a good contemporary witness. 
He even denies that Sokratés received any instruction in philosophy at all, 
on the authority of a passage in the Symposion of Xenophon, where Sok- 
ratés is made to speak of himself as jae d2 dpa¢ abrotpyove riva¢g ric 
piAocogiac Svtac (1,5). But it appears to me that that expression implies 
nothing more than a sneering antithesis, so frequent both in Plato and 
Xenophon, with the costly lessons given by Protagoras, Gorgias, and Prodi- 
kus. It cannot be understood to deny instruction given to Sokratés in the 
earlier portion of his life. 

3] think that the expression in Plato’s Phsedo, c. 102, p. 96, A, applies to 
Sokratés himself, and not to Plato: ra ye éua 7497, means the mental ten- 
dencies of Sokratés when a young man. 

Respecting the physical studies probably sought and cultivated by Sokratés 
in the earlier years of his life, see the instructive Dissertation of Tychsen, 
Ueber den Prozess des Sokratés, in the Bibliothek der Alten Literatur und 
Kunst ; Erstes Stiick, p. 43. 

4 Plato, Parmenid. p. 128, C. xairot domep ye al Adxacvat oxbAaxec, et 
peradeic xal lyvebere ra Aeydévra, etc. 

Whether Sokratés can be properly said to have been the pupil of Anaxag- 
oras and Archelaus, is a question of little moment, which hardly merited 
the skepticism of Bayle (Anaxagoras, note R; Archelaus, note A: com- 
pare Schanbach, Anaxagore Fragmenta, pp. 23, 27). That he would seek 
to acquaint himself with their doctrines, and improve himself by commu- 
nicating personally with them, is a matter so probable, that the slenderest 
testimony suffices to make us believe it. Moreover, as I have before 

VOL. VIII. 18* 2700. 
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struck out any novelties of his own. And in Plato’s dialogue 
called “ Parmenidés,” Sokratés appears as a young man full of 
ardor for the discussion of the Parmenidean theory, looking up 
with reverence to Parmenidés and Zeno, and recejying from 
them instructions in the process of dialectical investigation. I 
have already, in the preceding chapter,! noted the tenor of that 
dialogue, as illustrating the way in which Grecian philosophy 
presents itself, even at the first dawn of dialectics, as at once 
negative and positive, recognizing the former branch of method 
no less than the latter as essential to the attainment of truth. I 
construe it as an indication respecting the early mind of Sokratés, 
imbibing this conviction from the ancient Parmenidés and the 
mature and practised Zeno, and imposing upon himself, as a con- 
dition of assent to any hypothesis or doctrine, the obligation of 
setting forth conscientiously all that could be said against it, not less 
than all that could be said in its favor: however laborious such 
& process might be, and however little appreciated by the mullti- 
tude.2 Little as we know the circumstances which went to form 
the remarkable mind of Sokratés, we may infer from this dialogue 
that he owes in part his powerful negative vein of dialectics to 
“the double-tongued and all-objecting Zeno.” 3 

To a mind at all exigent on the score of proof, physical science 
as handled in that day was indeed likely to appear not only 
unsatisfactory, but hopeless; and Sokratés, in the maturity of his 
life, deserted it altogether. The contradictory hypotheses which 
he heard, with the impenetrable confusion which overhung the 
subject, brought him even to the conviction, that the gods intend- 
ed the machinery by which they brought about astronomical and 
physical results to remain unknown, and that it was impious, as 





remarked, we have here a good contemporary witness, Ion of Chios, to the 
fact of his intimacy with Archelaus. In no other sense than this could a 
man like Sokratés be said to be the pupil of any one. 

1 See the chapter immediately preceding, p. 472. 

2 See the remarkable passage in Plato’s Parmenidés, p. 135, C to 136, E, 
of which a portion has already been cited in my note to the preceding chap- 
ter, referred to in the note above. 

* Timon the Sillographer ap. Diogen. Laért, ix, 25. 

*AugorepoyAwocay 62 péya adévog obx cAarabvoy 
Zivovos, ravtTav ériAnrropos, ete. 
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well as useless, to pry into their secrets.! His master Archelaus, 
though mainly occupied with physics, also speculated more or 
less concerning moral subjects; concerning justice and injustice, 
the laws, etc.; and is said to have maintained the tenet, that 
justice and injustice were determined by law or convention, not 
by nature. From him, perhaps, Sokratés may have been partly 
led to turn his mind in this direction. But to a man disappointed 
with physics, and having in his bosom a dialectical impulse power- 
ful, unemployed, and restless, the mere realities of Athenian life, 
even without Archelaus, would suggest human relations, duties, 
action and suffering, as the most interesting materials for .contem 
plation and discourse. Sokratés could not go into the public 
assembly, the dikastery, or even the theatre; without hearing dis- 
cussions about what was just or unjust, honorable or base, expe- 
dient or hurtful, etc., nor without having his mind conducted to 
the ‘inquiry, what was the meaning of these large words which 
opposing disputants often invoked with equal reverential confi- 
dence. Along with the dialectic and generalizing power of Sok- 
ratés, which formed his bond of connection with-such minds as 
Plato, there was at the same time a vigorous practicality, a large 
stock of positive Athenian experience, with which Xenophon 
chiefly sympathized, and which he has brought out in his “ Mem- 
orabilia.” Of these two intellectual tendencies, combined with 
a strong religious sentiment, the character of Sokratés is com-— 
posed; and all of them were gratified at once, when he devoted 
himself to admonitory interrogation on the rules and purposes of 
human life; from which there was the less to divert him, as he 
had neither talents nor taste for public speaking. 

That “the proper study of mankind is man,’? Sokratés was 
the first to proclaim: he recognized the security and happiness of 
man both as the single end of study, and as the limiting principle 





1 Xenoph. Mem. iv, 7,6. “Odwe dé rd otpaviur, 7 Ekaora 6 ede wnyae 
vGrat, gpovtioriy yiyveodar dmérpenev' obte yap ebpera av¥parnoe abra 
bvducley elvat, obre yapileaVat Seoic av Hyeito Tov Cnrotvra, a éxetvot cagn- 
vicat obk EBovAzSyoav. Kivdvvetcas 0 dv boy nat napagpovijcat tov Tatra 
keptuvavra, obdev hrrov } *Avatayopac mapedpévycer, 6 Ta péytoTa gpovnoag 
Qi rGrag Tov Sedv unyavac btinyeiadtat. 

‘2 Xenoph. Mem. i, 1, 16. Atrdg d2 wept réov dvdporeianv dee 
OterAéyero, etc. Compare the whole of this chapter. 
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‘ whereby it ought to be circumscribed. In the present state to 
which science has attained, nothing is more curious than to look 
back at the rules which this eminent man laid down. Astronomy 
— now exhibiting the maximum of perfection, with the largest 
and most exact power of predicting future phenomena which 
human science has ever attained — was pronounced by him to 
be among the divine mysteries which it was impossible to under- 
stand, and madness to investigate, as Anaxagoras had foolishly 
pretended to do. He admitted, indeed, that there was advantage 
in knowing enough of the movements of the heavenly bodies to 
serve as an index to the change of seasons, and as guides for 
voyages, journeys by land, or night-watches: but thus much, he 
said, might easily be obtained from pilots and watchmen, while 
all beyond was nothing but waste of valuable time, exhausting 
thdt mental effort which ought to be employed in profitable ac- 
quisitions. He reduced geometry to its literal meaning of land- 
measuring, necessary so far as to enable any one to proceed 
correctly in the purchase, sale, or division of land, which any 
man of common attention might do almost without a teacher; but 
silly and worthless, if carried beyond, to the study of complicated 
diagrams.! Respecting arithmetic, he gave the same qualified 
permission of study; but as to general physics, or the study of 
Nature, he discarded it altogether: “ Do these inquirers (he 
asked) think that they already know human affairs well enough, 
that they thus begin to meddle with divine? Do they think that 
they shall be able to excite or calm the winds and the rain at 
pleasure, or have they no other view than to gratify an idle 
curiosity? Surely, they must see that such matters are beyond 
human investigation. Let them only recollect how much the 
greatest men, who have attempted the investigation, differ in 
their pretended results, holding opinions extreme and opposite to 
each other, like those of madmen!” Such was the view which 
Sokratés took of physical science and its prospects.2 It is the 





1 Xenoph. Mem. iv, 7, 5. 

* Xenoph. Mem. i, 1, 12-15. Plato entertained much larger views on the 
subject of physical and astronomical studies than either Sokratés or Xen- 
ophon: see Plato, Phsdrus, c. 120, p: 270, A; and Republic, vii, c. 6~il. 
Pp. 522, seq. 
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very same skepticism in substance, and carried farther in degree, 
though here invested with a religious coloring, for which Ritter 
and others so severely denounce Gorgias. “But looking at mat- 
ters as they stood in 440-430 B.c., it ought not to be accounted 
even surprising, much less blamable. To an acute man of that 
day, physical science as then studied may well be conceived to 
have promised no result; and even to have seemed worse than 
barren, if, like Sokratés, he had an acute perception how much 
of human happiness was forfeited by immorality, and by corrigi- 
ble ignorance ; how much might be gained by devoting the same 
amount of earnest study to this latter object. Nor ought we to 
omit remarking, that the objection of Sokratés: “ You may judge 
how unprofitable are these studies, by observing how widely the 
students differ among themselves,” remains in high favor down 
to the present day, and may constantly be seen employed against 
theoretical men, or theoretical arguments, in every department. 
Sokratés desired to confine the studies of his hearers to human 
matters as distinguished from divine, the latter comprehending 
astronomy and physics. He looked at all knowledge from the 
point of view of human practice, which had been assigned by the 
gods to man as his proper subject for study and learning, and 
with reference to which, therefore, they managed all the current 
phenomena upon principles of constant and intelligible sequence, 
so that every one who chose to learn, might learn, while those 
who took no such pains suffered for their neglect. Even in these, 
however, the most careful study was not by itself completely suf- 
ficient; for the gods did not condescend to submit all the phe- 
nomena to constant antecedence and consequence, but reserved to 
themselves the capital turns and junctures for special sentence. . 
Yet here again, if a man had been diligent in learning all that 





His treatise De Legibus, however, written in his old age, falls below this 
tone. 

1 Xenoph. Mem. i, 1,7. Kat rode péAdovrag olxove te wat rédeg Kaddg 
olxjoey, pavtixig Ey mpoodeiadas. Texrovixdy piv yap, } yaAxevrt- 
xov, 7) yewpytxdy, } Gvdparov apyixoy, } Tév TolobTur Epywy éferaorixdy, 7 
Aoytorixdy, f olkovoutxdy,  orparyyikov yevéoda:— xavra Ta Tolaira 
pedipara cal dvdparov yvouy alperéa éviuslerv elvac- Ta dd 
péysota tév by robroic bon role Deode géavroic cataheineotdat, 
Gy 2dd2v dHAOy elvas roi¢g dvdparote, ete. 
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the gods permitted to be learned ; and if, besides, he was assidu- 
ous in pious court to them, and in soliciting special information 
by way of prophecy, they would be gracious to him, and signify 
beforehand how they intended to act in putting the final hand and 
in settling the undecipherable portions of the problem.! The: 
kindness of the gods in replying through their oracles, or sending 
information by sacrificial signs or prodigies, in cases of grave 
difficulty, was, in the view of Sokratés, one of the most signal 
evidences of their care for the human race.2 To seek access to 
these prophecies, or indications of special divine intervention to 
come, was the proper supplementary business of any one who 
had done as much for himself as could be done by patient study.8 
But as it was madness in a man to solicit special information 
from the gods on matters which they allowed him to learn by his 
own diligence, so it was not less madness in him to investigate as 
a learner that which they chose to keep back for their own 
specialty of will.4 

Such was the capital innovation made by Sokratés in regard 
to the subject of Athenian study, bringing down philosophy, to 
use the expression of Cicero, from the heavens to the earth ; and 
such his attempt to draw the line between that which was, and 
was not, scientifically discoverable; an attempt remarkable, inas- 
much as it shows his conviction that the scientific and the religious 
point of view. mutually excluded one another, so that where the 
latter began, the former ended. It was an innovation, inestima 
ble, in respect to the new matter which it let in; of little import, 
as regards that which it professed to exclude. For in point of 
fact, physical science, though partially discouraged, was never 
. absolutely excluded, through any prevalence of. that systematic 
disapproval which he, in common with the multitude of his day, 





1 Xenoph. Mem. i, 1, 9-19. "Edy d2 deiv, 2 piv paSévrac rovetv Edwxav 
of Deol, pavdaverv> ad d& wn dHAa Toig av¥parotc Eoti, TeipgoSat dia 
uavtiKng mapa tay Seiv rov8averdar* rode yap Beods, ole dv lAép det, 
onuaivety. | 

* Xenoph. Mem. i, 4, 15; iv, 3, 12. When Xenophon was deliberating 
whether he should take military service under Cyrus the younger, he con- 
sulted Sokratés, who advised him to go to Delphi and submit the case to 
the oracle (Xen. Anabas. iii, 1, 5). 3 Xenoph. Mem. iv, 7, 10. 

“ Xenoph. Mem. 1, 9; iv, 7, 6. ® Cicero, Tuse. Disp. v, 4, 10. 
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entertained: if it became comparatively neglected, this arose 
rather from the greater popularity, and the more abundant and 
accessible matter, of that which he introduced. Physical or as- 
tronomical science was narrow in amount, known only to few, and 
even with those few it did not admit of being expanded, en- 
livened, or turned to much profitable account in discussion. But 
the moral and political phenomena on which Sokratés turned the 
light of speculation were abundant, varied, familiar, and interest- 
ing to every one; comprising —to translate a Greek line which 
he was fond of quoting — “all the good and evil which has be- 
fallen you in your home;”! connected too, not merely with the 
realities of the present, but also with the literature of the past, 
through the gnomic and other poets. 

The motives which determined this important innovation, as to 

the subject of study, exhibits Sokratés chiefly as a religious man 
and a practical, philanthropic preceptor, the Xenophontic hero. 
His innovations, not less important, as to method and doctrine, 
place before us the philosopher and dialectician; the other side 
of his character, or the Platonic hero; faintly traced, indeed, yet 
still recognized and identified by Xenophon. 
- “Sokratés,”esays the latter,2 “continued incessantly discussing 
human affairs (the sense of this word will be understood by what 
has been said above, page 420); investigating: What is piety? 
What is impiety? What isthe honorable and the base? What 
is the just and the unjust? What is temperance or unsound 
mind? What is courage or cowardice? Whatisacity? What 
is the character fit for a. citizen? What is authority over men? 
What is the character befitting the exercise of such authority? 
and other similar questions. Men who knew these matters he 
accounted good and honorable ; men who were ignorant of them 
he assimilated to slaves.” 

Sokratés, says Xenophon again, in another passage, considered 
that the dzalectic process consisted in coming together and taking 
common counsel, to distinguish and distribute things into genera, 
or families, so as to learn what each separate thing really was. | 
To go through this process carefully was indispensable, as the 





‘1*Orre tot év peyapoict Kady 7’ dyadov Te rérvxras. 
* Xenoph. Mem. i, 1, 16. 
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only way of enabling a man to regulate his own conduct, abwing 
at good objects and avoiding bad. To be so practised as to be 
able to do it readily, was essential to make a man a good leader 
or adviser of others. Every man who had gone through the 
process, and come to know what each thing was, could also of 
course define it and explain it to others; but if he did not know, 
it was no wonder that he went wrong himself, and put others 
wrong besides.- Moreover, Aristotle says: “To Sokratés we 
may unquestionably assign two novelties; inductive discourses, 
and the definitions of general terms.”2 


a ceempiinoenmioomnnsino ser aninsninin teen 


* Xenoph. Mem. iv, 5,11,12. ’AAA@ roi¢ tyxpéreot povote EEeote oxoreip 
Ta Kpariota Tév npayparur, kat Adyy Kat Epyy Otaréyovtac xara 
yévn, Ta wey dyada npoapeioSat, roy 62 Kaxéby GréxeaSat. Kat ofruc 
&¢n dpicrove re xal ebdauovectarove dvdpac yiyveoSat,xa2 dra A€yecdas 
duvaturarove. "Egy d2 wat rd dtaréyerdac dvouaodwvar, é Tod 
cuviovrag Kotvg Bovacbieodar dtaréyovrac xara yévn ta 
wpayparta: deiv ody meipéodac bri padiora mpdg TovTo Erotuov éavrov 
rapaoxevatery, xal robrov uddtora émipedeioSat> éx robrov yap yiyverSas 
dvdpac dpicrove re kat Hyeuovixwrarove Kal diaAeKriKnwrarove. 
Surely, the etymology here given by Xenophon or Sokratés, of the word 
dtadéyeoSat, cannot be considered as satisfactory ¢ r 
Again, iv, 6,1. Zwxparne dt rove pév elddrac ti Exacroy ely tov byrur, 
evouile kal roig GAA dv eEnycioat sivacdat~ rode dd fe elddrac, obdiv 
En Yavpacrdy elvat, abrodre d2 opGAAeaVat Kat GAAoue ogGAAew. ‘Dy Evexa 
oxorGy ody Tot¢ ovvodat, Tt Exactov ely rév byrev, obdéror EAyye [évra 
perv otv, 9 dewpilero, road dv Epyov eln dieseAdetv- bv Scote d2 nat Tdv 
tporov Tic éxtonépewe snAdcety oluat, rooatra Aétw. 
* Aristot. Metaphys. i, 6,8, p. 987, b. Zwxparovg di rept yey ra Adina 
mpayuarevouévov, wept d& tig SAn¢e piceug oddtyv—év pévroe robrote 7d 
Kavodov (ntotvroc Kai rept dpiopav éEmtorgoavrog mprov Tv drévotay, ete. 
Again, xiii, 4, 6-8, p. 1078, b. Ato yap éorey d tig Gv drodoin Swxparer 
dixaiwg, TodS P éraxreKxode Adyovg xal Td Spilecdac xas- 
oAov: compare xiii, 9, 35, p. 1086, b; Cicero, Topic. x, 42. 
These two attributes, of the discussions carried on by Sokratés, xplain 
the epithet attached to him by Timon the Sillographer, that he was the 
leader and originator of the accurate talkers : — 
"Ex & dpa rev aréxdive Avdokédoc, Evvouorgsoyxne, 
‘EAAgvar éraoiddc GkptBordyouveg drogoyvac, 
Muxrip, pytopéuvxros, trarrixde, elpwvebtrne. 

(ap. Diog. Laért. ii, 19.) 

Toa large proportion of hearers of that time, as of other times, accw- 
rate thinking and talking appeared petty and in bad taste: } dxp:Bodcyta 
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I borrow here intentionally from Xenophon in preference to 
Plato; since the former, tamely describing a process which he 
imperfectly appreciated, identifies it so much the more completely 
with the real Sokratés, and is thus a better witness than Plato, 
whose genius not only conceived but greatly enlarged it, for didac- 
tic purposes of his own. In our present state of knowledge, some 
mental effort is required to see anything important in the words 
of Xenophon; so familiar has every student been rendered with 
the ordinary terms and gradations of logic and classification, — 
such as genus, definition, individual things as comprehended in a 
genus; what each thing is, and to what genus it belongs, etc. 
But familiar as these words have now become, they denote a men- 
tal process, of which, in 440-430 B.c., few men besides Sokratés 
had any conscious perception. Of course, men -conceived and 
described things .in classes, as is implied in the very form of lan- 
guage, and in the habitual junction of predicates with subjects in 
common speech. They explained their meaning clearly and forci- 
bly in particular cases: they laid down maxims, argued questions, 
stated premises, and drew conclusions, on trials in the dikastery, 
or debates in the assembly * they had an abundant poetical litera- 
ture, which appealed to every variety of emotion: they were 
beginning to compile historical narrative, intermixed with reflec- 
tion and criticism. But though all this was done, and often 
admirably well done, it was wanting in that analytical conscious- 
ness which would have enabled any one to describe, explain, or 
vindicate what he was doing. The ideas of men—speakers as 
well as hearers, the productive minds as welt as the recipient 
multitude — were associated together in groups favorable rather 
to emotional results, or to poetical, rhetorical narrative and de- 
scriptive effect, than to methodical generalization, to scientific 
conception, or to proof either inductive or deductive. That reflex 
act of attention which enables men to understand, compare, and 
rectify their own mental process, was only just beginning. It was 
a recent novelty on the part of the rhetorical teachers, to analyze 


puxporperéc (Aristot. Ethic. Nikomach. iv, 4, p. 1122, b; also Aristot. 
Metaphys. ii, 3, p. 995, a). Even Plato thinks himself obliged to make a 
sort of apology for it (Thestet. c. 102, p. 184, C). No doubt Timon used 
the word dxpsBoddoyovs in a sneering sense. 
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the component parts of a public harangue, and to propound some 
precepts for making men tolerable speakers. Protagoras was just 
setting forth various grammatical distinctions, while Prodikus 
discriminated the significations of words nearly equivalent and 
liable to be confounded. All these proceedings appeared then so 
new! as to incur the ridicule even of Plato: yet they were 
branches of that same analytical tendency which Sokratés now 
carried into scientific inquiry. It may be doubted whether any 
one before him ever used thé words genus and species, originally 
meaning family and form, in the philosophical sense now exclu- 
sively appropriated to them. Not one of those many names — 
called by logicians names of the second intention — which imply 
distinct attention to various parts of the logical process, and 
enable us to consider and criticize it in detail, then existed. All 
of them grew out of the schools of Plato, Aristotle, and the sub- 
sequent philosophers, so that we can thus trace them in their 
beginning to the common root and father, Sokratés. 

To comprehend the full value of the improvements struck out 
by Sokratés, we have only to examine the intellectual paths pur- 
sued by his predecessors or contemporaries. He set to himself 
distinct and specific problems: “ What is justice? What is 
piety, courage, political government? What is it which is really 
denoted by such great and important names, bearing upon the 
conduct or happiness of man?” Now it has been already re- 
marked that Anaxagoras, Empedoklés, Demokritus, the Pytha- 
goreans, all had still present to their minds those vast and undi- 
vided problems which had been transmitted down from the old 
poets ; bending their minds to the invention of some system which 
would explain them all at once, or assist the imagination in con- 
ceiving both how the Kosmos first began, and how it continued 
to move on.2 Ethics and physics, man and nature, were all 


1 How slowly grammatical analysis proceeded among the Greeks, and 
low long it was before they got at what are now elementary ideas in every 
instructed man’s mind, may be seen in Grifenhahn Geschichte der Klassis- 
chen Philologie im Alterthum, sects. 89-92, etc. On this point, these 
sophists seem to have been decidedly in advance of their age. 

2 This same tendency, to break off from the vague aggregate then con- 
ceived as physics, is discernible in the Hippokratic treatises, and’ even in 
the treatise De Antiqua Medicina, which M. Littré places first in his edition, 
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blended together; and the Pythagoreans, who explained all nature 
by numbers and numerical relations, applied the same explana- 
tion to moral attributes, considering justice to be symbolized by 
@ perfect equation, or by four, the first of all square numbers.! 
These eatly philosophers endeavored to find out the beginnings, 
the component elements, the moving cause or causes, of things in 
the mass;? but the logical distribution into genus, species, and 
individuals, does not seem to have suggested itself to them, or to 
have been made a subject of distinct attention by any one before 
Sokratés. To study ethics, or human dispositions and ends, apart 
from the physical world, and according to a theory of their own, 
referring to human good and happiness as the sovereign and 





and considers to be the production of Hippokratés himself, in which case it 
would be contemporary with Sokratés. On this subject of authorship, how- 
ever, other critics do not agree with him: see the question examined in his 
vol. i, ch. xii, p. 295, seg... 

Hippokratés, if he be the author, begins by deprecating the attempt to 
connect the study of medicine with physical or astronomical hypothesis (c. 
2), and he farther protests against the procedure of various medical writers 
and sophists, or philosophers, such as Empedoklés, who set themselves to 
make out “ what man was from the beginning, how he began first to exist, 
and in what manner he was constructed,” (c. 20.) This does not belong, 
he says, to medicine, which ought indeed to be studied as a comprehensive 
whole, but as a whole determined by and bearing reference to its own end: 
“You ought to study the nature of man; what he is with reference to that 
which he eats and drinks, and to all his other occupations or habits, and to 
the consequences resulting from each :” 6, re éoriv dvd pwroc mpd¢ ra tod16- 
peva kal mivdueva, Kat 6, Tt wpd¢g TA GAAa érirndetuara, Kal 6, re dd’ éxaorov 
éxdorw EvuBnoerat. 

The spirit, in which Hippokratés here approaches the study of medicine, 
is exceedingly analogous to that which dictated the innovation of Sokratés 
in respect to the study of ethics. The same character pervades the treatise, 
De Aére, Locis et Aquis, a definite and predetermined field of inquiry, and 
the Hippokratic treatises generally. 

' Aristotel. Metaphys. i, 5, p. 985, 986. 1d udv rorévde réy dpidudy raS0¢ 
dixatootvn, Td d2 rorévde ux? Kat vote, Erepov d2 Katpdc, etc. Ethica Mag- 
na, i, 1. 4 dtxacoobvn dpidpd¢ lodxtc loo¢: see Brandis, Gesch. der Gr. 
Rom. Philos. lxxxii, lxxxiii, p. 492. 

* Aristotel. Metaphys. iii, 3, p. 998, A. Olov "EumedoxAje wip nat bdwp 
kat Td peta TobTav, oTOLY eta gonocy elvat tf dv éorl ra bvTa evumapyir- 
Tav, GAR’? obK OC yévn Aéye Tabra Toy bytwr. That generic division 
and subdivision was unknown or unpractised by these ans men, is noticed 
by Plato (Sophist. c. 114, p. 267, D.) 
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comprehensive end;! to treat each of the great and familiar 
words designating moral attributes, as logical aggregates compre- 
hending many judgments in particular cases, and connoting a 
certain harmony or consistency of purpose among the separate 
judgments, to bring many of these latter into comparison, by a 
scrutinizing dialectical process, so as to test the consistency and 
completeness of the logical aggregate or general notion, as it 
stood in every man’s mind: all these were parts of the same 
forward movement which Sokratés originated. 

It was at that time a great progress to break down the 
unwieldy mass conceived by former philosephers as science ; 
and to study ethics apart, with a reference, more or less distinct, 
to their own appropriate end. Nay, we see, if we may trust the 
“ Phedon” of Plato,? that Sokratés, before he resolved on such 
pronounced severance, had tried to construct, or had at least 
yearned after, an undivided and reformed system, including 
physics also under the ethical end; a scheme of optimistic 
physics, applying the general idea, “ What was best,” as the 
commanding principle, from whence physical explanations were 





Aristotle thinks that the Pythagoreans had some faint and obscure notion 
of the logical genus, zep? rod ri toriv npkavro ev Aéyeww Kai dpileodat, 
Aiay 02 drAdc éxpayparebdyoay (Metaphys. i, 5, 29, p.986, B). But we see 
. by comparing two other passages in that treatise (xiii, 4, 6, p. 1078, b, with 
i, 5, 2, p. 985, b) that the Pythagorean definitions of xatpdc, Td dixatoy, etc., 
were nothing more than certain numerical fancies; so that these words 
cannot fairly be said to have designated, in their view, logical genera. Nor 
can the ten Pythagorean ovorozyiac, or parallel series of contraries, be called 
by that name; arranged in order to gratify a fancy about the perfection of 
the number ten, which fancy afterwards seems to have passed to Aristotle 
himself, when drawing up his ten predicaments. 

See a valuable Excursus upon the Aristotelian expressions ti tore —ri - 
fv elvat, etc., appended to Schwegler’s edition of Aristotle’s Metaphysica, 
vol. ii, p. 369, p. 378. 

About the few and imperfect definitions which Aristotle seems also to 
ascribe to Demokritus, see Trendeleuburg, Comment. ad Aristot. De Ani- 
ma, p. 212. 

1 Aristotle remarks about the Pythagoreans, that they referred the virtues 
to number and numerical relations, not giving to them a theory of their 
own: Ta¢ yap dperac ele rode apiSuodre advayov obkn olxeiav riv ape 
trav tay Sewopiay éroeiro (Ethic. Magn. i, 1). 

* Plato, Phedon, c. 102, seg., pp. 96, 97. 
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to be deduced; which he hoped to find, but did not find, in 
Anaxagoras. But it was a still greater advance to seize, and 
push out in conscious application, the essential features of that 
logical process, upon the correct performance of which all our 
security for general truth depends. The notions of genius, 
subordinate genera, and individuals as comprehended under 
them, — we need not here notice the points on which Plato and 
Aristotle differed from each other and from the modern concep- 
tions on that subject,— were at that time newly brought into 
clear consciousness in the human mind. The profusion of logical 
distribution employed in some of the dialogues of Plato, such as 
the Sophistés and the Politicus, seems partly traceable to his wish 
to familiarize hearers with that which was then a novelty, as well 
as to enlarge its development, and diversify its mode of applica- 
tion. He takes numerous indirect opportunities of bringing it 
out into broad light, by putting into the mouths of his dialogists 
answers implying complete inattention to it, exposed afterwards 
in the course of the dialogue by Sokratés.! What was now begun 
by Sokratés, and improved by Plato, wa3 embodied as part in a 
comprehensive system of formal logic by the genius of Aristotle ; 
a system which was not only of extraordinary value in reference 
to the processes and controversies of its time, but which also, 
having become insensibly worked into the minds of instructed 
men, has contributed much to form what is correct in the habits 


? As one specimen among many, see Plato, Thestet. c. 11, p. 146, D. It 
is maintained by Brandis, and in part by C. Heyder (see Heyder, Kritische 
- Darstellung und Vergleichung der Aristotelischen und Hegelschen Dialek- 
tik, part i, pp. 85, 129), that the logical process, called division, is not to be 
considered as having been employed by Sokratés along with definition, 
but begins with Plato: in proof of which they remark that, in the two Pla- 
tonic dialogues called Sophistés and Politicus, wherein this process is most 
abundantly employed, Sokratés is not the conductor of the conversation. 

Little stress is to be laid on this circumstance, I think; and the terms in 
which Xenophon describes the method of Sokratés (diadéyovrac xara yévy 
Ta wpaypara, Mem. iv, 5, 12) seem to imply the one process as well as the 
other: indeed, it was scarcely possible to keep them apart, with so abun- 
dant a talker as Sokratés. Plato doubtless both enlarged and systematized 
the method in every way, and especially made greater use of the process of 
division, because he pushed the dialogue farther into positive scientific 
research than Sokratés. 
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of modern thinking. Though it has been now enlarged and 
recast, by some modern authors — especially by Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, in his admirable System of Logic — into a structure com- 
mensurate with the vast increase of knowledge and extension of 
positive method belonging to the present day, we must recollect 
that the distance, between the best modern logic and that of 
Aristotle, is hardly so great as that between Aristotle and those 
who preceded him by a century, Empedoklés, Anaxagoras, and 
the Pythagoreans ; and that the movement in advance of these 
latter commences with Sokratés. 

By Xenophon, by Plato, and by Aristotle, the oeowth as well 
as the habitual use of logical classification is represented as con- 
current with and dependent upon dialectics. In this methodized 
discussion, so much in harmony with the marked sociability of 
the Greek character, the quick recurrence of short question and 
answer was needful as a stimulus to the attention, at a time when 
the habit of close and accurate reflection on abstract subjects had 
been so little cultivated. But the dialectics of Sokratés had far 
greater and more important peculiarities than this. We must 
always consider his method in conjunction with the subjects to 
which he applied it. As those subjects were not recondite or 
special, but bore on the practical life of the house, the market- 
place, the city, the dikastery, the gymnasium, or the templé, with 
which every one was familiar, so Sokratés- never presented him- 
self as a teacher, nor as a man having new knowledge to commu- 
nicate. On the contrary, he disclaimed such pretensions, uniformly 
and even ostentatiously. But the subjects on which he talked 
were just those which every one professed to know perfectly and 
thoroughly, and on which every one believed himself in a con- 
dition to instruct others, rather than to require instruction “for 
himself. On such questions as these: What is justice? What 
is piety? What is a democracy? What is a law? every 
man fancied that he could give a confident opinion, and even 
wondered that any other person should feel a difficulty. When 
Sokrates, professing ignorance, put any such question, he found 
no difficulty in obtaining an answer, given off-hand, and with very 
little reflection. The answer purported to be the explanation or 
definition of a term— familiar, indeed, but of wide and compre- 
hensive import — given by one who had never before tried to 
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render to himself an account of what it meant. Having got this 
answer, Sokratés put fresh questions, applying i; to specific cases, 
to which the respondent was compelled to give answers incon- 
sistent, with the first ; thus showing that the definition was either 
too narrow, or too wide, or defective in some essential condition. 
‘The respondent then amended his answer ; but this was a prelude 
to other questions, which could only be answered in ways incon- 
sistent with the amendment; and the respondent, after many 
attempts to disentangle himself, was obliged to plead guilty to the 
inconsistencies, with an admission that he could make no satisfac- 
tory answer to the original query, which had at first appeared so 
easy and familiar. Or, if he did not himself admit this, the hearers 
at least felt it forcibly. The dialogue, as given to us, commonly 
ends with a result purely negative, proving that the respondent was 
.incompetent to answer the question proposed to him, in a manner 
consistent and satisfactory even to himself. Sokratés, as he pro- 
fessed from the beginning to have no positive theory to support, 
so he maintains to the end the same air of a learner, who would be 
glad to solve the difficulty if he could, but regrets to find himself 
disappointed of that instruction which the respondent had promised. 
We see by this description of the cross-examining path of 
this remarkable man, how intimate was the bond of connection 
between the dialectic method and the logical distribution of par- 
ticulars into species and genera. The discussion first raised by 
Sokratés turns upon the meaning of some large generie term ; 
the queries whereby he follows it up, bring the answer given into 
collision with various particulars which it ought not to compre- 
hend, yet does; or with others, which it ought to comprehend, 
but does not. It is in this manner that the latent and undefined 
cluster of association, which has grown up round a familiar term, 
is as it were penetrated by a fermenting leaven, forcing it to 
expand into discernible portions, and bringing the appropriate 
function which the’term ought to fulfil, to become a subject of 
distinct consciousness. ‘The inconsistencies into which the hearer 
is betrayed in his various answers, proclaim to him the fact that 
he has not yet acquired anything like a clear and full conception 
of the common attribute which binds together the various par 
ticulars embraced under some term which is ever upon his lips - 
or perhaps enable him to detect a different fact, not less impor- 
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tant, that there is no such common attribute, and that the general- 
ization is merely nominal and fallacious. In either case, he is 
put upon the train of thought which leads to a correction of the 
generalization, and lights him on to that which Plato! calls, 
seeing the one in the many, and the many in the one. Without 
any predecessor to copy, Sokratés, fell as it were instinctively 
into that which Aristotle? describes as the double track of the 
dialectic process; breaking up the one into many, and recom- 
bining the many into one; the former duty, at once the first and 
the most essential, Sokratés performed directly by his analytical 
string of questions; the latter, or synthetical process, was one 
which he did not often directly undertake, but strove so to arm 
and stimulate the hearer’s mind, as to enable him to do it for 
himself. This one and many denote the logical distribution of a 
multifarious subject-matter under generic terms, with clear under-_ 
standing of the attributes implied or connoted by each term, so 
as to discriminate those particulars to which it really applies. 
At a moment when such logical distribution was as yet novel as 
a subject of consciousness, it could hardly have been probed and 
laid out in the mind by any less stringent process than the cross- 
examining dialectics of Sokratés, applied to the analysis of 
some attempts at definition hastily given by respondents; that 
“inductive discourse and search. for (clear general notions or) 
definitions of general terms,” which Aristotle so justly points out 
as his peculiar innovation. 

I have already adverted to the persuasion of religious mission 
under which Sokratés acted in pursuing this system of conversa- 
tion and interrogation. He probably began it in a tentative way,3 

1 Plato, Pheedrus, c. 109, p. 265, D: Sophistés, c. 88, p. 2538, E. 

® Aristot. Topic. viii, 14, p. 164, b.2. "Eort piv ydp o¢ drdde elreiv 
Otarexrixde, 6 mporatixdg Kal évotatixéc. *Kori d2 Td pév rporsiveoYa, ey 
woteiv Ta TAci (dei yap &y bAue Angdjvat mpd¢ 5 6 Adyor) Td & éviorac- 
Sar, TO Ev TOAAA h yap Statpet } avaipet, rd pew didodrc, Td & od, rdv 
MpPOTetvopuevav. 

It was from Sokratés that dialectic skill derived its great extension and 
development (Aristot. Metaphys. xiii, 4, p. 1078, b. 

3 What Plato makes Sokratés say in the Euthyphron,c. 12, p. 11, D, ’Axop 
elut cogde, etc., may be accounted as trne at least in the beginning of the 
active career of Sokratés; compare the Hippias Minor, c. 18, p. 376, B; 
Lachéa, c. 38, p. 200, E. 
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upon a modest scale, and under the pressure of logical embar- 
rassment weighing on his own mind. But as he proceeded, and 
found himself successful, as well as acquiring reputation among a 
certain circle of friends, his earnest soul became more and more 
penetrated with devotion to that which he regarded as a duty. 
It was at this time probably, that his friend Cherephon came 
back with the oracular answer from Delphi, noticed a few pages 
above, to which Sokratés himself alludes as having prompted 
him to extend the range of his conversation, and to question a 
class of persons whom he had not before ventured to approach, 
the noted politicians, poets, and artisans. He found them more 
confident than humbler individuals in their own wisdom, but 
quite as unable to reply to his queries without being driven to 
contradictory answers. 

Such scrutiny of the noted men in Athens is made to stand 
prominent in the “ Platonic Apology,” because it was the prin- 
cipal cause of that unpopularity which Sokratés at once laments 
and accounts for before the dikasts. Nor can we doubt that it 
was the most impressive portion of his proceedings, in the eyes 
both of enemies and admirers, as well as the most flattering to 
his own natural temper. Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to 
present this part of the general purpose of Sokratés —or of his 
divine mission, if we adopt his own language —as if it were the 
whole; and to describe him as one standing forward merely to 
unmask select leading men, politicians, sophists, poets, or others, 
who had acquired unmerited reputation, and were puffed up with 
foolish conceit of their own abilities, being in reality shallow and 
incompetent. Such an idea of Sokratés is at once inadequate 
and erroneous. His conversation, as I have before remarked, 
was absolutely universal and indiscriminate; while the mental 
defect which he strove to rectify was one not at all peculiar to 
leading men, but common to them with the mass of mankind, 
though seeming to be exaggerated in them, partly because more 
is expected from them, partly because the general feeling of 
self-estimation stands at a higher level, naturally and reason- 
ably, in their bosoms, than in those of ordinary persons. That 
defect was, the “seeming and conceit of knowledge without 
the reality,” on human life with its duties, purposes, and cons 
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ditions ; the knowledge of which Sokratés called emphati- 
cally “human wisdom,” and regarded as essential to the dignity 
of a freeman; while he treated other branches of science as 
above the level of man,! and as a stretch of curiosity, not merely 
superfluous, but reprehensible. His warfare against such false 
persuasion of knowledge, in one man as well as another, upon 
those subjects — for with him, I repeat, we must never disconnect 
the method from the subjects — clearly marked even in Xeno- 
phon, is abundantly and strikingly illustrated by the fertile 
genius of Plato, and constituted the true missionary scheme 
which pervaded the last half of his long life; a scheme far 
more comprehensive, as weil as more generous, than those anti- 
sophistic polemics which are assigned to him by so many authors 
as his prominent object.? 

In pursuing the thread of his examination, there was no topic 
upon which Sokratés more frequently insisted, than the contrast 





1 Xenoph. Memor. i, 1, 12-16. Ildrepév wore vopicavrec lixavig ibn 
ravOporeca eldévac Epyovrat (the physical philosophers) ém? rd mepi tov 
ToLovTay gpovTicety: 7) TA piv dvOporeta mapévrec, TA d2 datuovia oKorody- 
TEC, HYODVTALTA MPOOHKOVTA WPGTTELW........+ Abrdc¢ 68 rept trav avd pe- 
meiwy dei dsedéyerto cxonay, Ti evoeBic, ti doeBic Kai wept TGv GAAuw», 
& rove piv elddrag qyeito Kadodce KdyaSodg elvat, rode dé Gyvootyrag 
&Gvdparodadecc Gv dixaing kexAjodat, 

Plato, Apolog. Sok. c. 5, p. 20, D. 4mep éoriv icwe dv0pwrivg cogia: ro 
dure ydp xivduvebw rabryy elvar copie’ obra d2 Tay’ av, od¢ dpre EAeyor, 
ueifo tivd } Kar’ dvIpwrov cogiav cogol elev, etc. Compare c. 9, p. 28, A. 

* dt is this narrow purpose that Plutarch ascribes to Sokratés, Queestiones 
Platonice, p. 999, E; compare also Tennemann, Geschicht. der Philos. 
part li, art. i, vol. ii, p. 81. 

Amidst the customary outpouring of groundless censure against the 
sophists, which Tennemann here gives, one assertion is remarkable. He 
tells us that it was the more easy for Sokratés to put down the sophists, 
since their shallowness and worthlessness, after a short period of vogue, had 
already been detected by intelligent men, and was becoming discredited. 

It is strange to find such an assertion made, for a period between 420~ 
399 B.c., the era when Protagoras, Prodikus, Hippias, etc., reached the 
maximum of celebrity. 

And what are we to say about the statement, that Sokratés put down 
the sophists, when we recollect that the Megaric school and Antisthenés, 
both emanating from Sokratés, are more frequently attacked than any one 
else in the dialogues of Plato, as having all those skeptical and disputatious 
propensities with which the sophists are reproached ? 
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between the state of men’s knowledge on the general topics of 
man and society, and that which artists or professional men pos- 
sessed in their respective special crafts. So perpetually did he 
reproduce this comparison, that his enemies accused him of wear- 
ing it threadbare.! Take a man of special vocation — a carpenter, 
a brazier, a pilot, a musician, a surgeon — and examine him on 
the state of his professional knowledge, you will find him able to 
indicate the persons from whom and the steps by which he first 
acquired it: he can describe to you his general aim, with the 
particular means which he employs to realize the aim, as well as 
the reason why such means must be employed and why precau- 
tions must be taken to combat such and such particular obstruc- 
tions : he can teach his profession to others: in matters relating 
to his profession, he counts as an authority, so that no extra- 
professional person thinks of contesting the decision of a surgeon 
in case of disease, or of a pilot at sea. But while such is the 
fact in regard to every special art, how great is the contrast in 
reference to the art of righteous, social, and useful living, which 
forms, or ought to form, the common business alike important to 
each and to all! On this subject, Sokratés? remarked that every 


1 Plato, Gorgias, c. 101, p. 491, A. 

Kalliklés. ‘Q¢ det raira Aéyets, O ZOxparec. Sokratés. Ob pdvoy ye, © 
Kadnhixdeic, GAAd wept toy atrdév. Kalliklés. N72 rode Jeode, arexvacg ye 
Gel oxutéag wal xvagéag cal payeipoug Aéywrv cal larpode, 
otdty maty. Compare Plato, Symposion, p. 221, E; also Xenoph. 
Memor. i, 2, 37; iv, 5, 5. 

* It is not easy to refer to specific passages in manifestation of the con- 
trast set forth in the text,which, however, runs through large portions of many 
Platonic dialogues, under one form or another: see the Menon, c. 27-33, 
pp. 90-94; Protagoras, c. 28, 29, pp. 319, 320; Politicus, c. 38, p. 299, D; 
Lachés, c. 11, 12, pp. 185, 186; Gorgias, c. 121, p. 501, A; Alkibiadés, i, c. 
12-14, pp. 108, 109, 110; c. 20, p. 113, C, D. 

Xenoph. Mem. iii, 5, 21, 22; iv, 2, 20-23; iv, 4,5; iv, 6,1. Of these 
passages, iv, 2, 20, 23 is among the most remarkable. 

It is remarkable that Sokratés (in the Platonic Apology, c. 7, p. 22), 
when he is describing his wanderings (7Adav7v) to test supposed knowledge, 
first in the statesmen, next in the poets, lastly in the artisans and crafts- 
men, finds satisfaction only in the answers which these latter made to him 
on matters concerning their respective trades or professions. They would 
have been wise men, had it not been for the circumstance that, because 
they knew these particular things, they fancied that they knew other things 
also. 
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one felt perfectly well-informed, and confident in-his own knowl- 
edge; yet no one knew from whom, or by what steps, he had 
learned: no one had ever devoted any special reflection either to 
ends, or means, or obstructions: no one could explain or give a 
consistent account of the notions in his own mind, when pertinent 
questions were put to him: no one could teach another, as might 
be inferred, he thought, from the fact that there were no pro- 
fessed teachers, and that the sons of the best men were often 
destitute of merit: every one knew for himself, and laid down 
general propositions confidently, without looking up to any other 
man as knowing better; yet there was no end of dissension and 
dispute on particular cases.! 

Such was the general contrast which Sokratés sought to im- 
press upon his hearers by a variety of questions bearing on it, 
directly or indirectly. One way of presenting it, which Plato 
devoted much of his genius to expand in dialogue, was, to discuss, 
Whether virtue be really teachable. How was it that superior 
men, like Aristeidés and Periklés,? acquired the eminent qualities 
essential for guiding and governing Athens; since they neither 
learned them under any known master, as they had studied music 
and gymnastics, nor could insure the same excellences to their 
sons, either through their own agency or through that of any 
master? Was it not rather the fact that virtue, as it was never 
expressly taught, so it was not really teachable; but was vouch- 
safed or withheld according to the special volition and grace of 
the gods? If a man has a young horse to be broken, or trained, 
he finds without difficulty a professed trainer, thoroughly conver- 
sant with the habits of the race,3 to communicate to the animal 
the excellence required; but whom can he find to teach virtue to 
his sons, with the like preliminary knowledge and assured result? 
Nay, how can any one either teach virtue, or affirm virtue to be 
teachable, unless he be prepared to explain what virtue is, and 
what are the points of analogy and difference between its various 
branches; justice, temperance, fortitude, prudence, etc.? In 
several of the Platonic dialogues, the discussion turns on the 
i Plato, Euthyphron, c. 8, p. 7, D; Xen. Mem. iv, 4, 8 
* Xenoph. Mem. iv, 2, 2; Plato, Meno, c. 33, p. 94. 

* Compare Plato, Apol. Sok.c. 4, p. 20, A; Xen. Mem. iv, 2, 25. 
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analysis of these last-mentioned words: the “Lachés” and 
“ Protagoras” on courage, the “ Charmidés” on temperance, the 
“ Euthyphrén” on holiness. 

By these and similar discussions did Sokratés, and Plato am- 
plifying upon his master, raise indirectly all the important ques- 
tions respecting society, human aspirations and duties, and the 
principal moral qualities which were accounted virtuous in in- 
dividual men. As the general terms, on which his conversation 
turned, were among the most current and familiar in the language, 
so also the abundant instances of detail, whereby he tested the 
hearer’s rational comprehension and consistent application of such 
large terms, were selected from the best known phenomena of 
daily life ;1 bringing home the inconsistency, if inconsistency there 
was, in a manner obvious to every one. The answers made to 
him,— not merely by ordinary citizens, but by men of talent and 
genius, such as the poets or the rhetors, when called upon for an 
explanation of the moral terms and ideas set forth in their own 
compositions,? — revealed alike that state of mind against which 
his crusade, enjoined and consecrated by the Delphian oracle, was 
directed, the semblance and conceit of knowledge without real 
knowledge. They proclaimed confident, unhesitating persuasion, 
on the greatest and gravest questions concerning man and society, 
in the bosoms of persons who had never bestowed upon them 
sufficient reflection to be aware that they involved any difficulty. 
Such persuasion had grown up gradually and unconsciously, 
partly by authoritative communication, partly by insensible trans- 
fusion, from others; the process beginning antecedent to reason 
as a capacity, continuing itself with little aid and no control from 
reason, and never being finally revised. With the great terms 
and current propositions concerning human life and society, a 
complex body of association had become accumulated from count- 
less particulars, each separately trivial and lost to the memory, 
knit together by a powerful sentiment, and imbibed as it were by 
each man from the atmosphere of authority and example around 


1 Xenoph. Memor. iv, 6,15. “Omore d2 abrog rt TH Ady deegiot, did Tadv 
paAtora duodoyoupévan eropeteto, vouilwy tairyv tiv dopadeay elvat 
Aébyou: rotyapoty woAdD uddiota by syd olda, Sre Aéyot, Todg dKobovTas 
duodoyotyrac mapeixe. 

* Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 7, p. 22, C: compare Plato, Ion. pp. 583, 
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him. Upon this basis the fancied knowledge really rested; and 
reason, when invoked at all, was called in simply as an handmaid, 
expositor, or apologist of the preéxisting sentiment ; as an acces- 
sory after the fact, not as a test or verification. Every man found 
these persuasions in his own mind, without knowing how they 
became established there; and witnessed them in others, as 
portions of a general fund of unexamined common-place and 
credence. Because the words were at once of large meaning, 
embodied in old and familiar mental processes, and surrounded by 
a strong body of sentiment, the general assertions in which they 
were embodied appeared self-evident and imposing to every one: 
so that, in spite of continual dispute in particular cases, no one 
thought himself obliged to analyze the general propositions them- 
selves, or to reflect whether he had verified their import, and 
could apply them rationally and consistently.! 

The phenomenon here adverted to is too obvious, even at the 
present day, to need further elucidation as matter of fact. In 
morals, in politics, in political economy, on all subjects relating 
to man and society, the like confident persuasion of knowledge 
without the reality is sufficiently prevalent: the like generation 
and propagation, by authority and example, of unverified convic- 
tions, resting upon strong sentiment, without consciousness of the 
steps or conditions of their growth ; the like enlistment of reason 
as the one-sided advocate of a preéstablished sentiment; the like 
illusion, because eyery man is familiar with the language, that 
therefore every man is master of the complex facts, judgments, 
and tendencies, involved in its signification, and competent both to 
apply comprehensive words and to assume the truth or falsehood 
of large propositions, without any special analysis or study.? 





1°AAAa raira pév (says Sokratés to Euthydémus) lows dia rd opddpa 
mtorevery eldévat, obd éoxépw (Xen. Mem. iv, 2, 86): compare Plato, 
Alkibiad. i, c. 14, p. 110, A. 

2 “ Moins une science est avancée, moins elle a été bien traitée, et plus elle 
a bésoin d’étre enseignée. C’est ce qui me fait beauccup désirer qu’on ne 
renonce pas en France a l’enseignement des sciences idéologiques, morales, 
et politiques; qui, aprés tout, sont des sciences comme les antres — 4 la 
différence pres, que ceux qui ne les ont pas étudiées sont persuadé de si bonne fos 
de les savoir, qu’ils se crotent en état den décider. (Destutt de Tracy, Elémens 
@Idéologie, Préface, p. xxxiv, ed. Paris, 1827.) 
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There is one important difference, however, to note, between 
our time and that of Sokratés. In his day, the impressions not 
only respecting man and society, but also respecting the physical 
world, were of this same self-sown, self-propagating, and unscien- 
tific character. The popular astronomy of the Sokratic age was 
an aggregate of primitive, superficial observations and imagina- 
tive inferences, passing unexamined from elder men to younger, 
accepted with unsuspecting faith, and consecrated by intense 
sentiment. Not only men like Nikias, or Anytus and Melétus, 
but even Sokratés himself, protested against the impudence of 
Anaxagoras, when he degraded the divine Helois and Seléné into 
. & sun and moon of calculable motions and magnitudes. But now, 
the development of the scientific point of view, with the vast 
increase of methodized physical and mathematical knowledge, 
has taught every one that such primitive astronomical and phy- 
sical convictions were nothing better than “a fancy of knowledge 
without the reality.”! Every one renounces them without hesi- 
tation, seeks his conclusions from the scientific teacher, and looks 
to the proofs alone for his guarantee. A man who has never 
bestowed special study on astronomy, knows tliat he is ignorant 
of it: to fancy that he knows it, without such preparation, would 
be held an absurdity. While the scientific point of view has 
thus acquired complete predominance in reference to the physi- 
cal world, it has made little way comparatively on topics regard- 
ing man and society, wherein “ fancy of knowledge without the 





1“ There is no science which, more than astronomy, stands in need of such 
& preparation, or draws more largely on that intellectual liberality which is 
ready to adopt whatever is demonstrated, or concede whatever is rendered 
highly probable, however new and uncommon the points of view may be, 
in which objects the most familiar may thereby become placed. Almost 
all its conclusions stand in open and striking contradiction with those of superfi- 
cial and vulgar observation, and with what appears to every one, until he has 
understood and weighed the proofs to the contrary, the most positive evidence 
of his senses. ‘Thus the earth on which he stands, and which has served for 
ages as the unshaken foundation of the firmest structures either of art 
or nature, is divested by the astronomer of its attribute of fixity, and con- 
ceived by him as turning swiftly on its centre, and at the same time moving 
onward through space with great rapidity, etc.” (Sir John Herschel, Astron- 
omy, Introduction, sect. 2. 
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reality ” continues to reign, not without criticism and oppositon, 
yet still as a paramount force. And if a new Sokratés were now 
to put the same questions in the market-place to men of all ranks 
and professions, he would: find the like confident persuasion and 
unsuspecting dogmatism as to generalities; the like faltering, 
blindness, and contradiction, when tested by cross-examining 
details. 

In the time of Sokratés, this last comparison wags not open; 
since there did not exist, in any department, a body of doctrine 
scientifically constituted: but the comparison which he actually 
took, borrowed from the special trades and professions, brought 
him to an important result. He was the first to see, and the idea 
pervades all his speculations, that as in each art or profession 
there is an end to be attained, a theory laying down the means 
and conditions whereby it is. attainable, and precepts deduced 
from that theory, such precepts collectively taken directing 
and covering nearly the entire field of practice, but each precept 
separately taken liable to conflict with others, and therefore 
liable to cases of exception; so all this is not less true, or admits 
not less of being realized, respecting the general art of human 
living and society. There is a grand and all-comprehensive 
End,— the security and happiness, as far as practicable, of each 
and all persons in the society:1 there may be a theory, laying 





1 Xenoph. Memor. iv, 1, 2. ’Erexyaipero (Sokratés) dt rag dyadag 
gboecs, éx rod taxb te pavdavew ole npocéyotev, kal pvnpoveterr a dy 
pavtorer, at éxiSvpeiy Tov padnuatayv ravrwrv, 60 dv éoriv olkiav Te naddc 
olxeiv xat méAtv, kat Td SAov dvdporote re Kal dvdpunivore mpaypacty ed 
xpjoda:. Tove yap rotobrovue iyeiro maidevSévrag obx dy pévov abrote re 
evdainovac elvar cat rode éauTGv olxove Kadde olxety, GAAa Kal GAAovE 
&vOpdorove cat widete dbivac8ar cebdaipovac morjoat, 

Ib. iii, 2,4. Kat ofrw¢ émtoxordy, ric ely adyadod tryeubvoc dpet?, ra pev 
GAAa repiypet, xaréAerre 62, Td eddaipovac moleiv, Ov Ov hyF#rac. 

Ib. iii, 8, 8, 4,5; iv,6,8. Heexplains rd dyadv to mean 7) OpéAtuov — 
Hexpte 6& Tod Agedivov xavra nal abrd¢g ovvereoxéret Kal cvvdtegyer role 
ovvoter (iv, 7,8). Compare Plato, Gorgias, c. 66, 67, p. 474, D; 475, A. 

Things are called ¢ya0a xa? xadd‘on the one hand, and xaxd xat aloypa 
on the other, in reference each to its distinct end, of averting or mitigating. 
in the one case, of bringing on or increasing in the other, different modes of 
human suffering. So again, iii, 9, 4, we find the phrases: & det mpérre.v— 
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down those means and conditions under which the nearest 
approach can be made to that end: there may also be precepts, 
prescribing to every man the conduct and character which best 
enables him to become an auxiliary. towards its attainment, and 
imperatively restraining him from acts which tend to hinder it; 
precepts deduced from the theory, each one of them separately 





dpdi¢ mpatreeyv — Ta ovugoporata abroig mparrecy, all used as equiva- 
lents. 

Plato, Symposion, p. 205, A. Kryce yap dyadav ebdaipovec Ecovrat — 
kat obxéte mpocdet epécSat, lvate dé BoddAerat ebdaipwr elvat; GAA réAog 
doxei Evetv 7 dmdKptote : compare Euthydém. c. 20, p. 279, A; ¢. 25, p. 281, D. 

Plato, Alkibiadés, ii, c. 18, p. 145, C. “Ooreg dpa. re rév toiobrwy olde, 
av piv napényntat aitO gy Tot BeAriorov éxtareupn—atry O ty 
7 atTH dnrov Arep Kal h TOW Sheripov—dpovemdy ye abrov 
gjoopev Kal droxpGrra fvpPovdaov, kal TH woAE Kat abroy éavTH: Tdv 68 [AH 
xolovyra, TavavTia ToUTwY: compare Plato, Republic, vi, p. 504, E. The 
fact that this dialogue, called Alkibiadés I, was considered by some as 
belonging not to Plato, but to Xenophor. or Aischinés Socraticus, does not 
detract from its value as evidence about the speculations of Sokratés (see 
Diogen, Laért. ii, 61, 62; Athensous, v, p. 220). 

Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 17, p. 30, A. obdévy ydp GAAo mparrwv meptépxopuat, 
} reiduv tudv Kal vewtépovg kal mpeoButépove, unre cupatov éexipedsiovas 
unre xpnuarwr Tporepoy uATe obrw ofddpa, O¢ THe uyic, brug we dpiory 
Eorat: Aéyor Ste obk &x Xpnuarwv apetn yiyverat, GAN && aperng xpi- 
para kat trédAda dyada toig dvdpaonrots dxarvra cai ldie 
kat dnpocia. ; 

Zeller (Die Philosophie der Griechen, vol. ii, pp. 61-64) admits as a fact 
this reference of the Sokratic ethics to human security and happiness as 
their end; while Brandis (Gesch. der Gr. Rom. Philosoph. ii, p. 40, seq.) 
resorts to inadmissible suppositions, in order to avoid admitting it, and to 
explain away the direct testimony of Xenophon. Both of these authors 
consider this doctrine as a great taint in the philosophical character of 
Sokratés. Zeller even says, what he intends for strong censure, that “ the 
eudxmonistic basis of the Sokratic ethics differs from the sophistical moral 
philosophy, not in principle, but only in result,” (p. 61.) 

I protest against this allusion to a sophistical moral philosophy, and have 
shown my grounds for the protest in the preceding chapter. There was no 
such thing as sophistical moral philosophy. Not only the sophists were no 
sect or school, but farther, not one of them ever aimed, so far as we know, 
at establishing any ethical theory: this was the great innovation of Sokra- 
tés. But it is perfectly true that, between the preceptorial exhortation of 
Sokratés, and that of Protagoras or Prodikus, there was no great oF 
material difference ; and this Zeller seems to admit. 

19# 
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taken being subject to exceptions, but all of them taken collec- 
tively governing practice, as in each particular art.! Sokratés and 
Plato talk of “the art of dealing with human beings,” “the art 
of behaving in society,” “that science which has for its object to 
make men happy:” and they draw a marked distinction between 
art, or rules of practice deduced from a theoretical survey of the 
subject-matter and taught with precognition of the end, and mere 
artless, irrational knack, or dexterity, acquired by simple copy- 
ing, or assimilation, through a process of which no one could 
render account.2 ; 

Plato, with that variety of indirect allusion which is his char- 
acteristic, continually constrains the reader to look upon human 
and social life as having its own ends and purposes no less than 
each separate profession or craft; and impels him to transfer to 
the former that conscious analysis as a science, and intelligent 
practice as an art, which are known as conditions of success in the _ 
latter.S It was in furtherance of these rational conceptions, 
“Science and Art,” that Sokratés carried on his crusade against 





1 The existence of cases forming exceptions to each separate moral pre- 
cept, is brought to view by Sokratés in Xen. Mem. iv, 2, 15-19; Plato, 
Republic, i, 6, p. 331, C, D, E; ii, p. 382, C. 

* Plato, Phedon, c. 88, p. 89, E. dvev réyvne rig rept ravdporea 6 
ToLodrog xpjovat entyetpel Toig GvOporoc: el yap rou per2d réxyvyg Expnro, 
Gorep Exet, obrag dv Hynoato, etc. 47 woAcTixh réyvn, Protagor. c. 27, p. 
319, A; Gorgias, c. 163, p. 521, D. 

Compare Apol. Sok. c. 4, p. 20, A, B; Euthydémus, c. 50, p. 292, E: ri¢ 
nor’ Early éxornun exeivn, f) hud ebdaiuovac mohoetev ; ... 

The marked distinction between réyv7, as distinguished from dreyvoc 
TpLBH — GAoyog rp487 or éurecpia, is noted in the Phezedrus, c. 95, p. 260, E, 
and in Gorgias, c. 42, p. 463, B; c. 45, p.465, A; c. 121, p. 501, A, a remark- 
able passage. That there is in every art some assignable end, to which 
its precepts and conditions have reference, is again laid down in the Sophis- 
tés, c. 37, p. 232, A. 

* This fundamental analogy, which governed the reasoning of Sokratés, 
between the special professions and social living generally, — transferring 
to the latter the idea of a preconceived end, a theory, and a regulated prac- 
tice, or art, which are observed in the former, —is strikingly stated in one 
of the aphorisms of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, vi, 35: Oby dpgc, mae of 
Bavavox reyvirar dpyolovrar pay dype rivde wpd¢ tode idtdrac, obddy Facov 
Hévros dvrévovrat rod Adyou ripe tTéxUnG, Kalrobrov dnoc- 
THvat ob bropévovety ; Ob dewvdv, el 5 dpyiréxrav, nad 6 larpd¢, 
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“that conceit of knowledge without reality,” which reigned un- 
disturbed in the moral world around him, and was only begin- 
ning to be slightly disturbed even as to the physical world. To 
him the precept, inscribed in the Delphian temple, “ Know Thy- 
self,” was the holiest of all texts, which he constantly cited, and 
strenuously enforced upon his hearers ; interpreting it to mean, 
Know what sort of a man thou art, and what are thy capacities, 
in reference to human use.! His manner of enforcing it was 
alike original and effective, and though he was dexterous in vary- 
ing his topics 2 and queries according to the individual person with | 
whom ‘he had to deal, it was his first object to bring the hearer 
to take just measure of his own real knowledge or real ignorance. 
To preach, to exhort, even to confute particular errors, appeared 
to Sokratés useless, so long as the mind lay wrapped up in its 
habitual mist or illusion of wisdom : such mist must be dissipated 
before any new light could enter. Accordingly, the hearer being 
usually forward in announcing positive declarations on those 
general doctrines, and explanations of those terms, to which he 
was most attached and in which he had the most implicit confi- 
dence, Sokratés took them to pieces, and showed that they 
involved contradiction and inconsistency; professing himself to 
be without any positive opinion, nor ever advancing any until 
the hearer’s mind had undergone ine proper purifying cross- 
examination.3 





udddoy aldécovta tov tig Ldiag réxvng Adyoy, f 6 dvBpuaroe 
tov éavrod, d¢ abro xowvdg gore mpde trode Peodc ; 

1 Plato (Pheedr. c. 8, p. 229, E; Charmidés, c. 26, p. 164, E; Alkibiad. i, 
p. 124, A; 129, A; 131, A. 

Xenoph. Mem. iv, 2, 24-26. obrw¢ éaurdv éxtoxepauevoc, droj6¢ gor? mpd¢ 
THY avEpanivyav xpeiav, Eyvwoxe tiv adbrot divauv. Cicero (de 
Legib. i, 22, 59) gives a paraphrase of this well-known text, far more ) Vague 
- and tumid than the conception of Sokratés. 

*See the striking conversations of Sokratés with Glaukon and Char. 
midés, especially that with the former, in Xen. Mem. iii, c. 6, 7. 

* There is no part of Plato in which this doxosophy, or false conceit of 
wisdom, is more earnestly reprobated than in the Sophistés, with notice of 
the elenchus, or cross-examining exposure, as the only effectual cure for 
such fundamental vice of the mind ; as the true purifying process (Sophistés, 
c. 88-35, pp. 230, 231). 

See the same process illustrated by Sokratés, after his questions put to 
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It was this indirect and negative proceeding, which, though 
only a part of the whole, stood out as his most original and most 
conspicuous characteristic, and determined his reputation with a 
large number of persons who took no trouble to know anything 
else about him. It was an exposure no less painful than surprising 
to the person questioned, and produced upon several of them an 
effect of permanent alienation, so that they never came near him 
again,! but reverted to their former state of mind without any per- 
manent change. But on the other hand, the ingenuity and nov- 
elty of the process was highly interesting to hearers, especially 
youthful hearers, sons of rich men, and enjoying leisure ; who not 
only carried away with them a lofty admiration of Sokratés, but 
were fond of trying to copy his negative polemics.2 Probably 
men like Alkibiadés and Kritias frequented his society chiefly 
for ihe purpose of acquiring a quality which they might turn to 
some account in their political career. His constant habit of 
never suffering a general term to remain undetermined, but apply- 
ing it at once to particulars; the homely and effective instances of 


the slave of Menon (Plato, Menon, c. 18, p. 84, B; Charmidés, c. 80, p. 
166, D). 

As the Platonic Sokratés, even in the Defence, wer his own personality 
stands most manifest, denounces as thé worst and deepest of all mental 
defects, this conceit of knowledge without reality, 7 duadia abr) % érovei- 
dtoro¢, 7 Tob olecSae eldévar & ov oldev, c. 17, p. 29, B,—so the Xeno- 
phontic Sokratés, in the same manner, treats this same mental infirmity as 
being near to madness, and distinguishes it carefully from simple want of 
knowledge, or conscious tgnorance: Maviav ye piv tvavriov pév bon elvat 
oogig, ob pévtoe ye tiv dvemiotnpociyyy paviav evoucer, Td de dyvoeiv 
éaurov, kat @ uA ric olde dofalerv, nat oleoSar ytyvdokey, éyyvTata paviag 
éAoyilero elvac (Mem. iii, 9,6). This conviction thus stands foremost in 
the mental character of Sokratés, and on the best evidence, Plato and Xen- 
ophon united. 

_ 1 Xenoph. Mem. iv, 2,40. IloAAo? pév obv ray obrw diareSévray tnd 
Loxparove obkére abr mpooyecay, ove nal BAakurépove evoptlev. 

* Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 9, p. 28, A. Olovra: yap pe éxacrore of mapévrec 
Taira abroy elvat copdr, @ dv GAAoy sedéyéo. 

Ibid. c. 10, p. 23, C. Wpdg dé robroce, of véor poe exaxoAovSodvrrer, olf 
padora oxo0dg éoriy, ol rév rAovetwratwv, abréparot xalpovery dxobovres 
eEeralopéver rév dvdporay, kal abrot rodAdue éue pire: elra eniyer 
potow GAAove éeralery, etc. 

Compare also ibid. c. 22, p. 88, C; ¢. 27, p. $7, D. 
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which he made choice; the string of interrogatories each advanc- 
ing towards a result, yet a result not foreseen by any one; the 
indirect and circuitous manner whereby the subject was turned 
round, and at last approached and laid open by a totally different 
face, all this constituted a sort of prerogative in Sokratés, which 
no one else seems to have approached. Its effect was enhanced 
by a voiceand manner highly plausible and captivating, and to a 
certain extent by the very eccentricity of his silenic physiogno- 
my.! What is termed “his irony,” or assumption of the charac- 
ter of an ignorant learner, asking information from one who knew 
better than himself, while it was essential? as an excuse for his 
practice as a questioner, contributed also to add zest and novelty 
to his conversation; and totally banished from it both didactic 
pedantry and seeming bias as an advocate; which, to one who 
talked so much, was of no small advantage. After he had ac- 
quired celebrity, this uniform profession of ignorance in debate 
was usually construed as mere affectation; and those who merely 
heard him occasionally, without penetrating into his intimacy, often 
suspected that he was amusing himself with ingenious paradox. 
Timon the Satirist, and Zeno the Epicurean, accordingly described 


him as a buffoon, who turned every one into ridicule, especially 
men of eminence.* 





1 This is an interesting testimony preserved by Aristoxenus, on the tes 
timony of his father Spintharus, who heard Sokratés (Aristox. Frag. 28, ed. 
Didot). Spintharus said, respecting Sokratés: dre ob roAAoic abrég ye 
nisavatépoic évteruynKas ein? Tocabryy elvat Ti Te duviy kal Td OTéma Kal 
7d émipacvopevov Hoc, Kal mpo¢ waoi re Toi¢g elpnuévoes tiv Tov eldove ide 
étnta. 

It seems evident also, from the remarkable passage in Plato’s Symposion, 
c. 89, p. 215, A, that he too must have been much affected by the singular 
physiognomy of Sokratés: compare Xenoph. Sympos. iy. 19. 

® Aristot. de Sophist. Elench. c. 32, p. 183, b. 6. Compare also Plutarch, 
Quest. Platonic. p. 999, E. Tov otv éAeyxrixov Adyov domep xadaprixoyv 
Evuv gapuaxor, 6 Lwxparne asiomtatog hy érépoug éAéyxuv, TH pndty drodgai- 


veoSar* Kal uGAAov Hrteto, doxdy Cnreiv Kowg THY GAASeav, ob« abrdg ldig 
dofy BonSeiv: 


3 Xenoph. Mem. iv, 4, 9. 
Plato, Gorgias, c. 81, p. 481, B. orovdaves tratira Swxparns fH wailer; Ree 


public, i, c. 11, p. 337, A. abr) exetvy 7 elwoSvia elpwreta Laxpérove, ete, 
(Apol. Sok. c. 28, p. 38, A.) 


*Diog. Laért. ii, 16; Cicero, De Nat. Deor. i, $4,938. Cicero (Bratus, 
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It is by Plato that the negative and indirect vein of Sokratés has 
been worked out and immortalized ; while Xenophon, who sym- 
pathized little in it, complains that others looked at his master too 
exclusively on this side, and that they could not conceive him as 
a guide to virtue, but only as a stirring and propulsive force.! 
One of the principal objects of his “Memorabilia” is, to show that 
Sokratés, after having worked upon novices sufficiently with the 
negative line of questions, altered his tone, desisted from embar- 
rassing them, and addressed to them precepts not less plain and 
simple than directly useful in practice.2 Ido not at all doubt 
that this was often the fact, and that the various dialogues in 
which Xenophon presents to us the philosopher inculcating self- 
control, temperance, piety, duty to parents, brotherly love, fidelity 
in friendship, diligence, benevolence, etc., on positive grounds, 
are a faithful picture of one valuable side of his character, and 
an essential part of the whole. Such direct admonitory influence 
was common to Sokratés with Prodikus and the best of the 
sophists. 

It is, however, neither from the virtue of his life, nor from the 





85, 292) also treats the irony of Sokratés as jptended to mock and humil- 
iate his fellow-dialogists, and it sometimes appears so in the dialogues of 
Plato. Yet I doubt whether the real Sokratés could have had any pro- 
nounced purpose of this kind. 

1 The beginning of Xen. Mem. i, 4, 1, is particularly striking on this head : 
El dé rivec Ywxparny vopilovory (do Evioe ypagovoe te Kal Aéyovot rept 
abrov rexuatpopevot) mpotrpéepactac piv dvdporoue én’ dperiy xpario- 
tay yeyovévat, mpoayayeiv d& Ex abriy oby ixaviv—okepapevor pu} 
povov & éxetvog xodaornpiov Evexa rove wravr’ olopé- 
voug eldévat Epwrdv GAeyyerv, GAAQ nal ad Aéywv ovvdinuéperve Toig 
ovvdtarpiBovaty, Soxiualovrar, el lxavdg hv BeAriovg moteiv rode ovvévrag. 

2 Xenophon, after describing the dialogue wherein Sokratés cross- 
examines and humiliates Euthydémus, says at the end: ‘O d2 (Sokratés) 
O¢ byva abrov obrag tyovta, Fxeiota piv abrov dreraparrey, an. 
Aotorara 62 kat cagécrarta eényeito & re évoutlev eldévac deiv 
wat &@ éxirndeterv xpariora elvat. 

Again, iv, 7,1. “Ore pév otv AnTAGE Tv Eavrod yvounv dredgaivero 
Laxparne mpo¢ Tove duthodvrac atr@, doxet wor OpAov éx TGv elpnuévor elvat, 
etc. 

His readers were evidently likely to doubt, ard required proof, that 
Sokratés could speak plainly, directly, and positively: so much better known 
was the other side of his character. 
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goodness of his precepts—-though both were essential features _ 
in his character — that he derives his peculiar title to fame, but 
from his originality and prolific efficacy in the line of speculative 
philosophy. Of that originality, the first portion, as has been 
just stated, consisted in his having been the first to conceive the 
idea of an ethical science with its appropriate end, and with pre- 
cepts capable of being tested and improved ; but the second point, 
and not the least important, was, his peculiar method, and extra- 
ordinary power of exciting scientific impulse and capacity in the 
minds of others. It was not by positive teaching that this effect 
was produced. Both Sokratés and Plato thought that little mex 
tal improvement could be produced by expositions directly com- 
municated, or by new written matter lodged in the memory.! It 
was necessary that mind should work upon mind, by short ques- 
tion and answer, or an expert employment of the dialectic pro- 
cess,2 in order to generate new thoughts and powers; a process 
which Plato, with his exuberant fancy, compares to copulation 
"and pregnancy, representing it as the true way, and the only 
effectual way, of propagating the philosophic spirit. 

We should greatly misunderstand the negative and indirect 
vein of Sokratés, if we suppose that it ended in nothing more 
than simple negation. On busy or ungifted minds, among the 
indiscriminate public who heard him, it probably left little per- 
manent effect of any kind, and ended in a mere feeling of admira- 
tion for ingenuity, or perhaps dislike of paradox: on practical 
minds like Xenophon, its effect was merged in that of the pre- 
ceptorial exhortation: but where the seed fell upon arf intellect 
having the least predisposition or capacity for systematic thought, 
the negation had only the effect of driving the hearer back at 
first, giving him a new impetus for afterwards springing forward. 
The Sokratic dialectics, clearing away from the mind its mist of 


1 Plato, Sophistés, c. 17, p. 230, A. era d2 1oAAod wévov Td voudernTt. 
ov eldoc Tig madeiag ouiKpoy avirety, etc. Compare a fragment of Demo- 
kritus, in Mullach’s edition of the Fragm. Demokrit. p. 175. Fr. Moral. 
59. Tov olouevov voor éxewv 6 vouderéwy pataiorovéet. 

Compare Plato, Epistol. vii, pp. 343, 344. 

* Compare two passages in Plato’s Protagoras, c. 49, p- 329, A, and ¢, 

94, p. 348, 1); and the Phedrus, c. 138-140, p. 276, A, E. 
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fancied knowledge, and laying bare the real ignorance,} duced 
an immediate effect like the touch of the torpedo:! the newly- 
created consciousness of 3 ignorance was alike unexpected, painfal, 
and humiliating, — a season of doubt and discomfort; yet com- 
bined with an internal working and yearning after truth, never 
before experienced. Such intellectual quickening, which could 
never commence until the mind had been disabused of its original 
illusion of false knowledge, was considered by Sokratés not merely 
as the index and precursor, but as the indispensable condition, 
of future progress. It was the middie point in the ascending 
mental scale; the lowest point being ignorance unconscious, self- 
satisfied, and mistaking itself for knowledge; the next above, 
ignorance conscious, unmasked, ashamed of itself, and thirsting 
after knowledge as yet unpossessed ; while actual knowledge, the 
third and highest stage, was only attainable after passing through 
the second as a preliminary.2. This second, was a sort of preg- 
nancy; and every mind either by nature incapable of it, or in | 
. which, from want of the necessary conjunction, it had never 
arisen, was barren for all purposés of original or self-appropriat- 
ed thought. Sokratés regarded it as his peculiar vocation and 
skill, employing another Platonic metaphor, while he had him- 
self no power of reproduction, to deal with such pregnant and 
troubled minds in the capacity of a midwife; to assist them in 
that mental parturition whereby they were to be relieved, but at 
the same time to scrutinize narrowly the offspring which they 
brought forth; and if it should prove distorted or unpromising, to 
cast it away with the rigor of a Lykurgean nurse, whatever might 
be the reluctance of the mother-mind to part with its new-born3 





1 Plato, Men. c. 13, p. 80, A. duovdrarog rH rAareig vapky TG Vadacoig. 

* This tripartite graduation of the intellectual scale is brought out by 
Plato in the Symposion, c. 29, p. 204, A, and in the Lysis, c. 33, p. 218, A. 

The intermediate point of the scale is what Plato here, though not al- 
ways, expresses by the word ¢cAdco¢gor, in its strict etymological senso, “a 
lover of knowledge ;” one who is not yet wise, but who, having learned to 
know and feel his own ignorance, is anxious to become wise,—and has 
thus made what Plato thought the greatest and most difficult step towards 
really becoming so. ‘ 

* The effect of the interrogatory procedure of Sokratés, in forcing on the 
minds of youth a humiliating consciousness of ignorance and an eager 
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There is nothing which Plato is more fertile in illustrating, than 
this relation between the teacher and the scholar, operating not 
by what it put into the latter, but by what it evolved out of him; 
by creating an uneasy longing after truth, aiding in the elabora- 
tion necessary for obtaining relief, and testing whether the doc- 
trine elaborated possessed the real lineaments, or merely the 
delusive semblance, of truth. 

There are few things more remarkable than the description 
given of the colloquial magic of Sokrates and its vehement effects, 
by those who had themselves, heard it and felt its force. Its 
suggestive and stimulating power was a gift so extraordinary, as 
well to justify any abundance of imagery on the part of Plato to 
illustrate it.1 On the subjects to which he applied himself, man 
and society, his hearers had done little but feel and affirm: 


anxiety to be relieved from it, is not less powerfully attested in the simpler 
language of Xenophon, than in the metaphorical variety of Plato. See the 
conversation with Euthydémus, in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, iv, 2; a 
Jong dialogue which ends by the confession of the latter (c. 39): ’AvayxaCee 
pe Taira duodoyetv Sydovore 4% &un pavadtyg: Kal gpovTive uy Kpariorov 4 
pot oryay: Kivduvetw yap anAde obdéy eldévat, Kal ravu adipoc tyr anqa- 
Ye‘ xal vopioag TO 6vTe Gvdparodoy elvac: compare i, 1, 16. 

This same expression, “ thinking himself no better than a slave,” is 
also put by Plato into the mouth of Alkibiadés, when he is describing the 
powerful effect wrought on his mind by the conversation of Sokratés (Sym- 
posion, c. 39, p. 215, 216): Tepixaéove d2dxotwv xat GAAwy dyadev pyré- 
pov ed piv 7yotuny, Tocobrov 0 obdiv Exacxov, obd? reSopiByrd pov 7 ux? 
obd Fyavaxtes Gc avdpamodwdd¢ dtaketpévov, ‘AAW brd Tot- 
Tov Tov Mapotov woAAaxic 67 obrw dteTéSny, Gore por ddgat yu? Biwrdv elvat 
Eyovre Oc Exo. 

Compare also the Meno, c. 13, p. 79, E, and Thestet. c. 17, 22, p. 148, E, 
161, C, where the metaphor of pregnancy, and of the obstetric art of Sok- 
ratés, is expanded: maoyovor dé 6 of uot Evyytyvomevoe Kat roito rabrov 
Taig TiKTovoare * divovot yap Kal amopiag éumiprAayrat vuKtae Te Kal Huépac 
TOAD UGAAov 7 exeivac. Tatrnv re tiv odiva tysipew re kat dnonatew 7 
bun téxvn Sivarat—"Eviore 62, of dv wy poet db6Ewary éyxbpovec 
elvat, yvodes bre obdiv Emod déovrat, révv eipevig mpomvi- 
pat, etc. 

1 There is a striking expression of Xenophon, in the Memorabilia, about 
Sokratés and his conversation (i, 2,14): — 

“He dealt with everyone just as he pleased in his discussions,” saya | 
Xenophon: roi¢ dé diadeyouévorg abr@ mace xpapevov bv roic Adyorg drug 
bBodAero, 

VOL. VIII. 7 290c. 
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Sokratés undertook to make them think, weigh, and examine 
themselves and their own judgments, until the latter were brought 
into consistency with each other, as well as with a known and 
venerable end. The generalizations embodied in their judgments 
had grown together and coalesced in a manner at once so intimate, 
so familiar, yet so unverified, that the particulars implied in them 
had passed out of notice : so that Sokratés, when he recalled these 
particulars out of a forgotten experience, presented to the hearer 
his own opinions under a totally new point of view. His conver- 
sations — even as they appear in the reproduction of Xenophon, 
which presents but a mere skeleton of the reality — exhibit the 
main features of a genuine inductive method, struggling against 
the deep-lying, but unheeded, errors of the early intellect acting 
by itself, without conscious march or scientific guidance, — of the 
tntellectus siht permissus, — upon which Bacon so emphatically 
dwells. Amidst abundance of tnstantie negative, the scientific 
value of which is dwelt upon in the “Novum Organon,”! and 


— 





1 I know nothing so clearly illustrating both the subjects and the method 


chosen by Sokratés, as various passages of the immortal criticisms in the 
Novum Organon. When Sokratés, as Xenophon tells us, devoted his time 
to questioning others: What is piety? What is justice? What is temper- 
ance, courage, political government?” etc., we best understand the spirit 
of his procedure by comparing the sentence which Bacon pronounces upon 
the jirst notions of the intellect, —as, radically vicious, confused, badly abstracted 
Srom things, and needing complete re€xamination and revision, — without which, 
he says, not one of them could be trusted : — 

“ Quod vero attinet ad notiones primas intellectis, nihil est eorum, quas 
intellectus sibi permissus congessit, quin nobis pro suspecto sit, nec ullo modo 
ratum nisi novo judicio se stiterit, et secundum illud pronuntiatum fuerit.” 
(Distributio Operis, prefixed to the N. O. p. 168, of Mr. Montagu’s edition.) 
“Serum sane rebus perditis adhibetur remedium, postquam mens ex quo- 
tidiand vite: consuetudine, et auditionibus, et doctrinis inquinatis occupata, 
et vanissimis idolis obsessa fuerit...... Restat unica salus ac sanitas, ut opus 
mentis universum de integro resumatur ; ac mens, jam ab ipso principio, nullo 
modo sibi permittatur, sed perpetuo regatur.” (Ib. Preefatio, p. 186.) “Syllo- 
gismus ex propositionibus constat, propositiones ex verbis, verba notionum 
tessere sunt. Itaque si notiones ipss (id quod basis rei est) confuse sint 
et temere a rebus abstracts, nihil in iis que superstruuntur est firmitudinis. 
Itaque spes est una in inductione vera. Jn notionibus nihil sani est, nec in 
logicis, nec in physicis. Non Substantia, non Qualitas, Agere, Pati, tpsum 
Esse, bone notiones sunt; multo minus Grave, Leve, Dersum, Tenue, Humi- 
dum, Siccum, Generatio, Corruptio, Attrahere, Fugare, Elementum, Materia, 
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negative instances, too, so dexterously chosen as generally to show 
the way to new truth, in place of that error which they set aside, 


Forma, et id Genus; sed omnes phantastice et male terminatw. Notioned 
infimarum specierum, Hominis, Canis, et prehensionum immediatarum 
sensus, Albi, Nigri, non fallant magnopcre: relique omnes (quibus homines 
hactenus usi sunt) aberrationes sunt, nec debitis modis a rebus abstracts et 
excitatz.” (Aphor. 14, 15,16.) ‘“ Nemo adhuc tanta mentis constantia et 
rigore inventus est, ut decreverit et sibi imposuerit, theorias et notiones com- 
munes penitus abolere, et intellectum abrasum et equum ad particularia de integro 
applicare. Itaque ratio illa quam habemus, ex multd fide et multo etiam casu, 
necnon ex puerilibus, quas primo hausimus, notionibus, farrago quedam est et 
congeries.” (Aphor. 97.) ‘ Nil magis philosophis offecisse deprehendimus, 
quam quod res que familiares sunt et frequenter occurrunt, contemplatio- 
nem hominum non morentur et detineant, sed recipiantur obiter, neque 
earum causs quasi soleant; ut non sepius requiratur informatio de rebus 
ignotis, quam attentio in notis.” (Aphor. 119.) 

These passages, and many others to the same effect which might be 
extracted from the Novum Organon, afford a clear illustration and an 
interesting parallel to the spirit and purpose of Sokratés. He sought to 
test the fundamental notions and generalizations respecting man and soci- 
ety, in the same spirit in which Bacon approached those of physics: he 
suspected the unconscious process of the growing intellect, and desired to 
revise it, by comparison with particulars; and from particulars too the most 
clear and certain, but which, from being of vulgar occurrence, were least 
attended to. And that which Sokratés described in his language as “ conccit 
of knowledge without the reality,” is identical with what Bacon designates 
as the primary notions, the puerile notions, the aberrations, of the intellect left 
to itself, which have become so familiar and appear so certainly known, that 
the mind cannot shake them off, and has lost all habit, ' we might almost 
say all power, of examining them. 

The stringent process — or- electric shock, to use the simile in Plato’s 
Menon — of the Sokratic elenchus, afforded the best means of resuscitating 
this lost power. And the manner in which Plato speaks of this cross- 
examining elenchus, as “the great and sovereign purification, without 
which every man, be he the great king himself, is unschooled, dirty, and 
fall of uncleanness in respect to the main conditions of happiness,” —xal Tov 
Eheyyov Aexréov O¢ dpa peyiorn Kal Kkupiwrary Tov Kadapoewr tort, Kat Tov 
dvédeyxtov ad voutoréov, dy nat tvyxavyg péyag Baoidede dv, Ta péytoTa 
axGvaptov bvra* araidevrév te kal aloxpdv yeyovéva: raira, @ xaSapdrarov 
kat KaAAtoroyv Expere Tov 6vTw¢ Eadpevov evdaipova elvat; Plato, Sophist. 
c. 84, p. 280, E, — precisely corresponds to that “ cross-examination of human 
reason in its native or spontaneous process,” which Bacon specifies as one of 
the three things essential to the expurgation of the intellect, so as to qualify 
it for the attainment of truth: “ Itaque doctrina ista de expurgatione intel- 
lectds, ut ipse ad veritatem habilis sit, tribus redargutionibus absolvitur; 
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— there is a close pressure on the hearer’s mind, to keep it in the 
distinct tract of particulars, as conditions of every just and con« 
sistent generalization; and to divert it from becoming enslaved 
to unexamined formule, or from delivering mere intensity of 
persuasion under the authoritative phrase of reason. Instead of 
anxiety to plant in the hearer a conclusion ready-made and 
accepted on trust, the questioner keeps up a prolonged suspense 
with special emphasis laid upon the particulars tending both, 
affirmatively and negatively; nor is his purpose answered, unti, 
that state of knowledge and apprehended evidence is created, out 
of which the conclusion starts as a living product, with its own 
root and self-sustaining power consciously linked with its 
premises. If this conclusion so generated be not the same as 
that which the questioner himself adopts, it will at least be some 
other, worthy of a competent and examining mind taking its own 


redargutione philosophiarum, redargutione demonstrationum, et redargutions 
rationis humane native.” (Nov. Organ. Distributio Operis, p. 170, ed. 
Montagu ) ; 

To show further how essential it is, in the opinion of the best judges, that 
the native intellect should be purged or purified, before it can properly 
apprehend the truths of physical philosophy, I transcribe the introductory 
passage of Sir John Herschel’s “ Astronomy : ”— 

“In entering upon any scientific pursuit, one of the student’s first 
endeavors ought to be to prepare his mind for the reception of truth, by 
dismissing, or at least loosening his hold on, all such crude and hastily 
adopted notions respecting the objects and relations he is about to examine, 
as may tend to embarrass or mislead him; and to strengthen himself, by 
something of an effort and a resolve, for the unprejudiced admission of any 
conclusion which shall appear to be supported by careful observation and 
logical argument; even should it prove adverse to notions he may have 
previously formed for himself, or taken up, without examination on the 
credit of others. Such an effort is, in fact, a commencement of that intellectual 
discipline which forms one of the most important ends of all science. It is the 
first movement of approach towards that state of mental purity which alono. 
can fit us for afull and steady perception of moral beauty as well as physical 
adaptation. It is the “ euphrasy and rue,” with which we must purge our sight 
before we can receive, and contemplate as they are, the lineaments of truth and 
nature.” (Sir John Herschel, Astronomy; Introduction.) 

I could easily multiply citations from other eminent writers on physical 
philosophy, to the same purpose. All of them prescribe this intellectual 
purification: Sokratés not only prescribed it, but actually administered it, 
by means of his elenchus, in reference to the subjects on which he talked. 
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independent view of the appropriate evidence. And amidst all 
the variety and divergence of particulars which we find enforced 
in the language of Sokratés, the end, towards which all of them 
point, is one and the same, emphatically signified, the good and 
happiness of social man. 

It is not, then, to multiply proselytes, or to procure authoritative 
assent, but to create earnest seekers, analytical intellects, foreknow- 
ing and consistent agents, capable of forming conclusions for them- 
selves and of teaching others, as well as to force them into that 
path of inductive generalization whereby alone trustworthy con- 
clusions can be formed, that the Sokratic method aspires. In 
many of the Platonic dialogues, wherein Sokratés is brought 
forward as the principal disputant, we read a series of discussions 
and arguments, distinct, though having reference to’ the same sub- 
ject, but terminating either in a result purely negative, or without 

‘any definite result at all. The commentators often attempt, but 
in my judgment with little success, either by arranging the dia- 
logues in a supposed sequence or by various other hypotheses, to 
assign some positive doctrinal conclusion as having been indirectly 
contemplated by the author. But if Plato had aimed at any sub- 
stantive demonstration of this sort, we cannot well imagine that 
he would have left his purpose thus in the dark, visible only by 
the microscope of a critic. ‘The didactic value of these dialogues 
— that wherein the genuine Sokratic spirit stands most manifest 
— consists, not in the positive conclusion proved, but in the argu- 
mentative process itself, coupled with the general importance of 
the subject, upon which evidence negative and affirmative is 
brought to bear. 

This connects itself with that which I remarked in the pre- 
ceding chapter, when mentioning Zeno and the first manifestations 
of dialectics, respecting the large sweep, the many-sided argu- 
mentation, and the strength as well as forwardness of the nega- 
tive arm, in Grecian speculative philosophy. Through Sokratés, 
this amplitude of dialectic range was transmitted from Zena, first 
to Plato and next to Aristotle. It was a proceeding natural to 
men who were not merely interested in establishing, or refuting, 
some given particular conclusion, but who also— like expert 
mathematicians in their own science — loved, esteemed, and 
sought to improve the dialectic process itself, with the meaus of 
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verification which it afforded; a feeling, of which abundant evi- 
dence is to be found in the Platonic writings.! Such pleasure in 
the scientific operation,— though not merely innocent, but valu- 
able both as a stimulant and as a guarantee against error, and 
though the corresponding taste among mathematicians is always 
treated with the sympathy which it deserves,— incurs much un- 
merited reprobation from modern historians of philosophy, under 
the name of love of disputation, cavilling, or skeptical subtlety. 
But over and above any love of the process, the subjects to 
which dialectics were applied, from Sokratés downwards, — man 
and society, ethics, politics, metaphysics, etc., were such as par- 
ticularly called for this many-sided handling. On topics like 
these, relating to sequences of fact which depend upon a multi- 
tude of cooperating or conflicting causes, it is impossible to 
arrive, by any one thread of positive reasoning or induction, at 
absolute doctrine, which a man may reckon upon finding always 
true, whether he remembers the proof or not; as is the case with 
mathematical, astronomical, or physical truth. The utmost which 
science can ascertain, on subjects thus complicated, is an aggregate, 
not of peremptory theorems and predictions, but of tendencies ;2 
by studying the action of each separate cause, and combining 
them together as well as our means admit. The knowledge of 
tendencies thus obtained, though falling much short of certainty, 
is highly important for guidance: but it is plain that conclusions 
of this nature, resulting from multifarious threads of evidence, 
true only on a balance, and always liable to limitation, can never 
be safely detached from the proofs on which they rest, or taught 
as absolute and consecrated formule. They require to be kept 


1 See particularly the remarkable passage in the Philébus, c. 18, p. 16, 
seq. 

2 See this point instrictively set forth in Mr. John Stuart Mills System 
of Logic, vol. ii, book vi, p. 565, 1st edition. 

3 Lord Bacon remarks, in the Novum Organon (Aph. 71) :— 

“ Erat autem sapientia Grecorum professoria, et in disputationes effusa, 
quod genus inquisitioni veritatis advcrsissimum est. Itaque nomen illud 
Sophistarum— quod per contemptum ab iis, qui se philosophos haberi 
voluerunt, in antiquos rhetores rejectum et traductum est, Gorgiam, Prota- 
goram, Hippiam, Polum —etiam universo generi cc mpetit, Platoni, Aris- 
toteli, Zenoni, Epicuro, Theophrasto, et eorum successoribus, Chrysippo, 
Cameadi, reliquis.” 
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in perpetual and conscious association with the evidences, affirma- 
tive and negative, by the joint consideration of which their truth 
is established ; nor can this object be attained by any other means 
than by ever-renovated discussion, instituted from new and dis- 
tinct points of view, and with free play to that negative arm 
which is indispensable as stimulus not less than as control. To 
ask for nothing but results, to decline the labor of verification, to 


be satisfied with a ready-made stock of established positive argu-_ 


ments as proof, and to decry the doubter or negative reasoner, 
who starts new difficulties, as a common enemy, this is a proceed- 
ing sufficiently common, in ancient as well as in modern times. 
But. it is, nevertheless, an abnegation of the dignity, and even of 
the functions, of speculative philosophy. It is the direct reverse 
of the method both of Sokratés and Plato, who, as inquirers, felt 
that, for the great subjects which they treated, multiplied threads 
of reasoning, coupled with the constant presence of the cross- 
examining elenchus, were indispensable. Nor is it less at vari- 
ance with the views of Aristotle, —though a man very different 
from either of them,— who goes round his subject on all sides, 
states and considers all its difficulties, and insists emphatically on 
the necessity of having all these difficulties brought out in full 
force, gs the incitement and guide to positive philosophy, as well 
as the test of its sufficiency.1 


RE ee 


‘Bacon is quite right in effacing the distinction between the two lists of 
persons whom he compares; and in saying that the latter were just as 
much sophists as the former, in the sense which he here gives to the word, 
as well as in every other legitimate sense. But he is not justified in im- 
puting to either of them this many-sided argumentation as a fault, looking 
to the subjects upon which they brought it to bear. His remark has appli- 
cation to the simpler physical sciences, but none to the moral. It had 
great pertinence and value, at the time when he brought it forward, and 
with reference to the important reforms which he was seeking to accom- 
plish in physical science. In so far as Plato, Aristotle, or the other Greek 
philosophers, apply their deductive method to physical subjects, they come 
justly under Bacon’s censure. But here again, the fault consisted less in 
disputing too much, than in too hastily admitting false or inaccurate 
axioms without dispute. 

1 Aristotel. Metaphysic. iii, 1, 2-5, p. 995, a. 
The indispensable necessity, to a philosopher, of having before him all 
the difficulties and doubts of the problem which he tries to solve, and of 


ein 
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Understanding thus the method of Sokratés, we shall be at no 
loss to account for a certain variance on his part— and a still 
greater variance on the part of Plato, who expanded the method 
in writing so much more — with the sophists, without supposing 
the latter to be corrupt teachers. As they aimed at qualifying 
young men for active life, they accepted the current ethical and 
political sentiment, with its unexamined commonplaces and in- 
consistencies, merely seeking to shape it into what was accounted 
a meritorious character at Athens. They were thus exposed, 





looking at a philosophical question with the same alternate attention to its 
affirmative and negative side, as is shown by a judge to two litigants, is 
strikingly set forth in this passage. I transcribe a portion of it: "Eort d2 
Toic ebropjoat BovAopévote wpobpyov 1d dtaropyoat Kaddc> h yap torepoy 
ebropia Abotc Tay mpoTepov aropovpévar orl, Abe © obx toriv dyvooivrarc 
Tov deopév......Aid dei rig duayepeiag teSewpyxévar macag mporepor, 
robrav te xapty, kat did 7d Tode Cyroivrag Gvev Tod dtaropyoa: mpdrov, 
duotoug elvat toic rot det Badivecy dyvoodor, Kat mpd¢ TobToL¢ odd’ ef roTE Td 
Cnrobuevoy etpnker, 7) 117), ytyvOoxety* Td yap TéAog TobTw pév ob d7AoV, TH 
d2 mponrtopyKore OhAov. "Ere d& BéAtiov avaynn txetv mpdg 7d Kpivety, rdv 
dorep dvridikwr Kat tév augioByrodvrar Adyov axnxobta ravtav. 

A little further on, in the same chapter (iii, 1, 19, p. 996, a), he makes a 
remarkable observation. Not merely it is difficult,on these philosophical 
subjects, to get at the trath, but it isnot easy to perform well even the frelimi- 
nary task of discerning and setting forth the ratiocinative difficulties which 
are to be dealt with: Tlep? yap rotrwv dravtwr ob pévov yaderdv 7d 
ebropjoat Tig GAnveiac, GAN’? odd? 7d StamopHoat Adyy pcdrov 
Kado. Acraropyoa: means the same as diekeAeiv ra¢ dropiac (Bonitz. 
not. ad loc.), “to go through the various points of difficulty.” 

This last passage illustrates well the characteristic gift of Sokratés, 
which was exactly what Aristotle calls rd darroppoa: Adyp Kadde ; to force 
on the hearer’s mind those ratiocinative difficulties which served both as 
spur and as guide towards solution and positive truth; towards compre- 
hensive and correct generalization, with clear consciousness of the common 
attribute binding together the various particulars included. 

The same care to admit and even invite the development of the nega- 
tive side of a question, to accept the obligation of grappling with all the 
difficulties, to assimilate the process of inquiry to a judicial pleading, is to 
be seen in other passages of Aristotle; see Ethic. Nikomach. vii, 1,5; De 
Anim, i, 2, p. 403,5; De Colo, i, 10, p. 279, 8; Topica, i, 2, p. 101, a: 
(Xpjotpoc 62 7 diaAextixn) mpd¢ Tag Kata gtAocodiay Exrorhpac, Ste. dvvaue- 
yo: mpdc Gugorepa diarophaat, pgov tv éxaoroie Karopoueda TaAnVés re wal 
rd yetdoc. Compare also Cicero, Tusc. Disput. ii, 3, 9. 
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along with ofhers—and more than others, in consequence of 
their reputation — to the analytical cross-examination of Sokratés, 
and were quite as little able to defend themselves against it. 

Whatever may have been the success of Protagoras or any 
other among these sophists, the mighty originality of Sokratés 
achieved results not only equal at the time, but incomparably 
grander and more lasting in reference to the future. Out of his 
intellectual school sprang not merely Plato, himself a host, but 
all the other leaders of Grecian speculation for the next half- 
century, and all those who continued the great line of speculative 
philosophy down to later times. Eukleidés and the Megaric 
school of philosophers, — Aristippus and the Kyrenaic, — Antis- 
thenés and Diogenés, the first of those called the Cynics, all 
emanated more or less directly from the stimulus imparted by 
Sokratés, though each followed a different vein of thought.! 
Ethics continue to be what Sokratés had first made them, a dis- 
tinct branch of philosophy, alongside of which politics, rhetoric, 
logic, and other speculations relating to man and society, gradually 
arranged themselves ; all of them more popular, as well as more 
keenly controverted, than physics, which at that time presented 
comparatively little charm, and still less of attainable certainty. 
There can be no doubt that the individual influence of Sokratés 
permanently enlarged the horizon, improved the method, and 
multiplied the ascendent minds, of the Grecian speculative world, 
in a manner never since paralleled. Subsequent philosophers 
may have had a more elaborate doctrine, and a larger number of 
disciples who imbibed their ideas; but none of them applied the 
same stimulating method with the same efficacy; none of them 
struck out of other minds that fire which sets light to original 
' thought; none of them either produced in others the pains of 
intellectual pregnancy, or extracted from others the fresh and 
unborrowed offspring of a really parturient mind. 

Having thus touched upon Sokratés, both as first opener of 





1 Cicero (de Orator. iii, 16,61; Tuscul. Disput. v, 4,11): “ Cujus (So- 
cratis) multiplex ratio disputandi, reramque varietas, et ingenii magnitudo, 
Platonis ingenio et literis consecrata, plura genera effecit dissentientium 
philosophorum.” Ten distinct varieties of Sokratic philosophers are enu- 
merated; but I lay little stress on the exact number. 

Vol. VII. 
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the field of ethics to scientific study, and as author of a method, 
uittle copied and never paralleled since his time, for stimulating 
in other mtn’s minds earnest analytical inquiry, I speak last 
~ about his theoretical doctrine. Considering the fanciful, far- 
fetched ideas, upon which alone the Pythagoreans and other 
predecessors had shaped their theories respecting virtues and 
vices, the wonder is that Sokratés, who had no better guides to 
follow, should have laid: down an ethical doctrine which has the 
double merit of being true, as far as it goes, legitimate, and of 
comprehensive generality: though it errs, mainly by stating a 
part of the essential conditions of virtue ! — sometimes also a part 
of the ethical end —as if it were the whole. Sokratés resolved 
all virtue into knowledge or wisdom ; all vice, into ignorance or 
folly. ‘To do right was the only way to impart happiness, or the 
least degree of unhappiness compatible with any given situation : 
now this was precisely what every one wished for and aimed at; 
only that many persons, from ignorance, took the wrong road; 
and no man was wise enough always to take the right. But as 
no man was willingly his own enemy, so no man ever did wrong 
willingly ; it was because he was not fully or correctly informed 
of the consequences of his own actions ; so that the proper remedy 
to apply was enlarged teaching of consequences and improved 
judgment.? To make him willing to be taught, the only condition 
required was to make him conscious of his own ignorance ; the 
want of which consciousness was the real cause both of indocility 
and of vice. . 
That this doctrine sets forth one portion of the essential condi- 





' In setting forth the ethical end, the language of Sokratés, as far as we 
can judge from Xenophon and Plato, seems to have been not always con- 
sistent with itself. He sometimes stated it as if it included a reference to 
the happiness, not merely of the agent himself, but of others besides; both 
as coordinate elements; at other times, he seems to speak as if the end 
was nothing more than the happiness of the agent himself, though the 
happiness of others was among the greatest and most essential means. 
The former view is rather countenanced by Xenophon, the best witness 
about his master, so that I have given it as belonging to Sokratés, though 
it is not always adhered to. The latter view appears most in Plato, who 
assimilates the health of the soul to the health of the body, an end essen 
tially self-regarding. 

* Cicero, de Orator. i, 47, 204. 
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tions of virtue, is certain; and that too the most commanding 
portion, since there can be no assured moral conduct except 
under the supremacy of reason. But that it omits to notice, what 
is not less essential to virtue, the proper condition of the emo- 
tions, desires, etc. taking account only of the intellect, is also 
cerfain; and has been remarked by Aristotle! as well as by 
many others. It is fruitless, in my judgment, to attempt by any 
refined explanation to make out that Sokratés meant, by “ knowl- 
edge,” something more than what is directly implied in the word. 
He had present to his mind, as the grand depravation of the 
human being, not so much vice, as madness; that state in which 
a man does not know what he is doing. Against the vicious 
man, securities both public and private may be taken, with 
considerable effect; against the madman there is no sécurity ex- 
cept perpetual restraint. He is incapable of any of the duties 
incumbent on social man, nor can he, even if he wishes, do good 
either to himself or to others. The sentiment which we feel to- 
wards such an unhappy being is, indeed, something totally differ- 
ent from moral reprobation, such as we feel for the vicious man 
who does wrong knowingly. But Sokratés took measure of both 
with reference to the purposes of human life and society, and 
pronounced that the latter was less completely spoiled for those 
purposes than the former. Madness was ignorance at its extreme 
pitch, accompanied, too, by the circumstance that the madman 
himself was unconscious of his own ignorance, acting under a 
sincere persuasion that he knew what he was doing. But short of 
this extremity, there were many varieties and gradations in the 
scale of ignorance, which, if accompanied by false conceit of knowl- 
edge, differed from madness only in degree, and each of which 
disqualified a man from doing right, in proportion to the ground 
which it covered. The worst of all ignorance — that which stood 
nearest to madness — was when a man was ignorant of himself, 
fancying that he knew what he did not really know, and that he 
could do, or avoid, or endure, what was quite beyond his capacity ; 
when, for example, intending to speak the same truth, he some- 
times said one thing, sometimes another; or, casting up the same 





' Xenoph. Mem. iii, 9, 4; Aristot. Ethic. Nikomach. vi, 13, 3-5; Ethic. 
Eudem. i, 5; Ethic. Magn. i, 35. 
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arithmetical figures, made sometimes a greater sum, sometimes a 
less. A person who knows his letters, or an arithmetician, may 
doubtless write bad orthography or cast-up incorrectly, by design, 
but can also perform the operations correctly, if he chooses ; while 
one ignorant of writing or of arithmetic, cannot do it correctly, 
even though he should be anxious todo so. The former, there- 
fore, comes nearer to the good orthographer or arithmetician 
than the latter. So, if a man knows what is just, honorable, and 
good, but commits acts of a contrary character, he is juster, or 
comes nearer to being a just man, than one who does not know 
what just acts are, and does not distinguish them from unjust; 
for this latter cannot conduct himself justly, even if he desires 
it ever so much.! : 

The opinion here n:aintained illustrates forcibly the general 
doctrine of Sokratés. I have already observed that the funda- 
mental idea which governed his train of reasoning, was, the 
analogy of each man’s social life and duty to a special profession 
or trade. Now what is principally inquired after in regard to 
these special men, is their professional capacity ; without this, no 
person would ever think of employing them, let their dispositions 
be ever so good; with it, good dispositions and diligence are 
presumed, unless there be positive grounds for suspecting the 
contrary. But why do we indulge such presumption? Because 
their pecuniary interest, their professional credit, and their place 
among competitors, are staked upon success, so that we reckon 
upon their best efforts. But in regard to that manifold and 
indefinite series of acts which constitute the sum total of social 
duty, a man has no such special interest to guide and impel him, 
nor can we presume in him those dispositions which will insure 
his doing right, wherever he knows what right is. Mankind are 


' Xenoph. Mem. iii, 9,6; iv, 2, 19-22. dsxacérepov dé Tov Extorapevov 
Ta dixata Tod py Exiotauévov. To call him the juster man of the two, when 
neither are just, can hardly be meant: I translate it according to what 
seems to me the meaning intended. So ypauparixwrew., in the sentence 
before, means, comes nearer to a good orthographer. The Greek denative 
adjectives in -cxd¢ are very difficult to render precisely. 

Compare Plato, Hippias Minor, c. 15, p. 372, D, where the same opinion 
is maintained. Hippias tells Sokratés, in that dialogue (c. 11, p.369, B), 
that he fixes his mind on a part of the truth, and omits to notice the rest. 
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obliged to give premiums for these dispositions, and to attach 
penalties to the contrary, by means of praise and censure; more- 
over, the natural sympathies and antipathies of ordinary minds, 
which determine so powerfully the application of moral terms, 
run spontaneously in this direction, and even overshoot the limit 
which reason would prescribe. The analogy between the paid 
special duty and the general social duty, fails in this particular. 
Even if Sokratés were correct as to the former,— and this 
would be noway true, — in making the intellectual conditions of 
good conduct stand for the whole, no such inference could safely 
be extended to the latter. 7 

Sokratés affirmed that “ well-doing” was the noblest pursuit 
of man. “ Well-doing” consisted in doing a thins well after 
having learned it and practised it, by the rational and proper 
means ; it was altogether disparate from good fortune, or success 
without rational scheme and preparation. “'The best man (he 
said), and the most beloved by the gods, is he who, as an husband- 
man, performs well the duties of husbandry ; as a surgeon, those 
of medical art; in political life, his duty towards the common- 
wealth. But the man who does nothing well, is neither useful, 
nor agreeable to the gods.”! This is the Sokratic view of human 
life ; to look at it as an assemblage of realities and practical 
details ; to translate the large words of the moral vocabulary into 
those homely particulars to which at bottom they refer; to take 
account of acts, not of dispositions apart from act (in contradiction 
to the ordinary flow of the moral sympathies) ; to enforce upon 
every one, that what he chiefly required was teaching and prac- 
tice, as preparations for act; and that therefore ignorance, espec- 
ially ignorance mistaking itself for knowledge, was his capital 
deficiency. The religion of Sokratés, as well as His ethics, had 
reference to practical human ends; nor had any man ever less 
of that transcendentalism in his mind, which his scholar Plato 
exhibits in such abundance. 

It is indisputable, then, that Sokratés laid down a general 
ethical theory which is too narrow, and which states a part of 
the truth as if it were the whole. But, as it frequently happens 
with philosophers who make the like mistake, we find that he 





1 Xenoph. Memor. iii, 9, 14, 15. 
6 
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did not cor-fine his deduc‘ive reasonings within the limits of the 
theory, but escaped the erroneous consequences by a partial 
inconsistency. For example; no man ever insisted more emphati- 
cally than h:>, on the necessity of control over the passions and 
appetites, of enforcing good habits, and on the value of that state 
of the sentiments and emotions which such a course tended to 
form.! In truth, this is one particular characteristic of his 
admonitions. He exhorted men to limit their external wants, to 
be sparing in indulgence, and to cultivate, even in preference to 
honors and advancement, those pleasures which would surely 
arise from a performance of duty, as well as from self-examina- 
tion and the consciousness of internal improvement. This earnest 
attention, in measuring the elements and conditions of happiness, 





1 Xenoph. Mem. ii, 6,39. deas & év dvdporoie dpera? Aéyovra: ravrag 
maoac oxoroipevore etpnoets padynoe te kal peAéty abfavouévac. Again, 
the necessity of practise or discipline is inculcated, iii, 9,1. When Sok- 
ratés enumerates the qualities requisite in a good friend, it is not merely 
superior knowledge which he talks of, but of moral excellence; continence, 
a, self-sufficing temper, mildness, a grateful disposition (c. ii, 6, 1-5). 

Moreover, Sokratés laid it down that continence, or self-control, was the 
very basis of virtue: ray éyxparerav apetng xpyrida (i, 5, 4). Also, that 
continence was indispensable in order to enable a man to acquire knowledge 
(iv, 5, 10, 11). : 

Sokratés here plainly treats éyxpdérecay (continence, or self-control) as 
not being a state of the intellectual man, and yet as being the very basis of 
virtue. He therefore does not seem to have applied consistently his gener- 
al doctrine, that virtue consisted in knowledge, or in the excellence of the 
intellectual man, alone. Perhaps he might have said: Knowledge alone 
will be sufficient to make you virtuous ; but before you can acquire knowl- 
edge, you must previously have disciplined your emotions and appetites. 
This merely eludes the objection, without saving the sufficiency of the 
general doctrine. 

- I cannot concur with Ritter (Gesch. der Philos. vol. ii, ch. 2, p. 78) in 
thinking that Sokra’és meant by knowledge, or wisdom, a transcendental 
attribute, above humanity, and such as is possessed only by a god. This is 
by no means consistent with that practical conception of human life and 
its ends, which stands so plainly marked in his character. 

Why should we think it wonderful that Sokratés should propose a 
defective theory, which embraces.only one side of a large and complicated 
question? Considering that his was the first theory derived from data 
really belonging to the subject, the wonder is, that it was so near an 
approach to the truth. 


= 
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to the state of the internal associations as contrasted with the 
effect of external causes, as well as the pains taken to make it 
appear how much the latter depend upon the former for their 
power of conferring happiness, and how sufficient is moderate 
good fortune in respect to externals, provided the internal man 
be properly disciplined, is a vein of thought which pervades both 
Sokratés and Plato, and which passed from them, under various 
modifications, to most of the subsequent schools of ethical philoso- 
phy. It is probable that Protagoras or Prodikus, training rich 
youth for active life, without altogether leaving out such internal 
element of happiness, would yet dwell upon it less; a point of 
decided superiority in Sokratés. 

The political opinions of Sokratés were much akin to his 
ethical, and deserve especial notice, as having in part contributed 
to his condemnation by the dikastery. He thought that the 
functions of government belonged legitimately to those who knew 
best how to exercise them for the advantage of the governed. 
“ The legitimate king or governor was not the man who held the 
sceptre, nor the man elected by some vulgar persons, nor he who 
had got the post by lot, nor he who had thrust himself in by 
force or by fraud, but he alone who knew how to govern well.” ! 
Just as the pilot governed on shipboard, the surgeon in a sick 
man’s house, the trainer in a palestra; every one else being 
eager to obey these professional superiors, and even thanking 
and recompensing them for their directions, simply because their 
greater knowledge was an admitted fact. It was absurd, Sokratés 
used to contend, to choose public officers by lot, when no one 
would trust himself on shipboard under the care of a pilot 
selected by hazard,? nor would any one pick out a carpenter or a 
musician in like manner. 

We do not know what provision Sokratés suggested for apply- 
ing his principle to practice, for discovering who was the fittest 
man in point of knowledge, or for superseding him in case of 
his becoming unfit, or in case another fitter than he should arise. 
The analogies of the pilot, the surgeon, and professional men 
generally, would naturally conduct him to election by the people, 
renewable after temporary periods ; since no one of these profes 


1 Xen. Mem. iii, 9,10, 11. * Xen. Mom. i, 2, 9. 
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sional persons, whatever may be his positive knowledge, is ever 
trusted or obeyed except by the free choice of those who confide 
in him, and who may at any time make choice of another. But 
it does not appear that Sokratés followed out this part of the 
analogy. His companions remarked to him that his first-rate 
intellectual ruler would be a despot, who might, if he pleased, 
either refuse to listen to good advice, or even put to death those 
who gave it. “He will not act thus,” replied Sokratés, “for if 
he does, he will himself be the greatest loser.” ! 

We may notice in this doctrine of Sokratés the same imperfec- 
tion as that which is involved in the ethical- doctrine; a dispo- 
sition to make the intellectual conditions of political fitness stand 
for the whole. His negative political doctrine is not to be mis- 
taken: he approved neither of democracy, nor of oligarchy. As 
he was not attached, either by sentiment or by conviction, to the 
constitution of Athens, so neither had he the least sympathy with 
oligarchical usurpers, such as the Four Hundred and the Thirty. 
His positive ideal state, as far as we can divine it, would have 
been something like that which is worked out in the “ Cyropsedia” 
of Xenophon. 

In describing the persevering activity of Sokratés, as a religious 
and intellectual missionary, we have really described his life ; 
for he had no other occupation than this continual intercourse 
with the Athenian public; his indiscriminate conversation, and 
invincible dialectics. Discharging faithfully and bravely his 
duties as an hoplite on military service,— but keeping aloof from 
official duty in the dikastery, the public assembly, or the senate- 
house, except in that one memorable year of the battle of Ar- 
ginuse,— he incurred none of those party animosities which an 
active public life at Athens often provoked. His life was legally 
blameless, nor had he ever been brought up before the dikastery 
until his one final trial, when he was seventy years of age. That 
he stood conspicuous before the public eye in 423 B.c., at the 
time when the “ Clouds” of Aristophanés were brought on the 
stage, is certain: he may have been, and probably was, conspicu- 
ous even earlier: so that we can hardly allow him less than 
thirty years of public, notorious, and efficacious discoursing, down 
to his trial in 899 B.c. 


eT 
* Xen. Mem. iii, 9, 12: compare Plato, Gorgias, c. 56, pp. 469, 470. 
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It was in that year that Melétus, seconded by two auxiliaries, 
Anytus and Lykon, presented against him, and hung up in the 
appointed place, the portico before the office of the second or 
king-archon, an indictment against him in the following terms 
“ Sokratés is guilty of crime: first, for not worshipping the gods 
whom the city worships, but introducing new divinities of his 
own; next, for corrupting the youth. The penalty due is— 
death.” 

It is certain that neiher the conduct nor the conversation of 
Sokratés had undergone any alteration for many years past ; 
since the sameness of his manner of talking is both derided by 
his enemies and confessed by himself. Our first sentiment, there- 
fore, apart from the question of guilt or innocence, is one of 
astonishment, that he should have been prosecuted, at seventy 
years of age, for persevering in an occupation which he had pub- 
licly followed during twenty-five or thirty years preceding. Xeno- 
phon, full of reverence for his master, takes up the matter on 
much higher ground, and expresses himself in a feeling of indig- 
nant amazement that the Athenians could find anything to con- 
demn in a mgn every way so admirable. But whoever attentively 
considers the picture which I have presented of the purpose, the 
working, and the extreme publicity of Sokratés, will rather be 
inclined to wonder, not that the indictment was presented at last, 
but that some such indictment had not been presented long before. 
Such certainly is the impression suggested by the language of 
Sokratés himself, in the “ Platonic Apology.” He there proclaims, 
emphatically, that though his present accusers were men of con- 
sideration, it was neither their enmity, nor their eloquence, which 
he had now principally to fear; but the accumulated force of an- 
tipathy,— the numerous and important personal enemies, each 
‘with sympathizing partisans,—the long-standing and uncone 
tradicted calumnies,! raised against him throughout his cross- 
examining career. 





1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 2, p. 18, B; ¢. 16, p. 28, A. °O dé xat é roi¢ Eu- 
mpooderv Edeyov, bre moAAH wor GméxSeta yéyove Kat mpd¢ TOAAOdG, ed lore 
bre dAndéc toriv. Kat rovr’ éoriv 6 éué alpyser, avrep aipGg — ob MéAnrog, 
ovde “AvuTog, GAN 9 Tév TOAAGY étaBoAR Kal oSévoc. 

The expression tév zo0AAG» in this last line is not used in its most com 
mon signification, but is equivalent to robruy réy roAAdy, 
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In truth, the mission of Sokratés, as he himself describes it, 
could not but prove eminently unpopular and obnoxious. To 
convince a man that, of matters which he felt confident of know- 
ing, and had never thought of questioning or even of studying, 
he is really profoundly ignorant, insomuch that he cannot reply 
to a few pertinent queries without involving himself in flagrant 
contradictions, is an operation highly salutary, often necessary, to 
his future improvement ; but an operation of painful surgery, in 
which, indeed, the temporary pain experienced is one of the con- 
ditions almost indispensable to the future beneficial results. It is 
one which few men can endure without hating the operator at the 
time ; although doubtless such hatred would not only disappear, 
but be exchanged for esteem and admiration, if they persevered 
until the full uiterior consequences- of the operation developed 
themselves. But we know, from the express statement of Xeno- 
phon, that many, who underwent this first pungent thrust of his 
dialectics, never came near him again: he disregarded them as 
laggards,! but their voices did not the less count in the hostile 
chorus. What made that chorus the more formidable, was the 
high quality and position of its leaders. For Sokratés himself 
tells us, that the men whom he chiefly and expressly sought 
out to cross-examine, were the men of celebrity as statesmen, 
rhetors, poets, or artisans; those at once most sensitive to such 
humiliation, and most capable of making their enmity effective. 

When we reflect upon this great body of antipathy, so terrible 
both from number and from constituent items, we shall wonder - 
only that Sokratés could have gone on so long standing in the 
market-place to aggravate it, and that the indictment of Melétus 
could have been so long postponed; since it was just as applica- 
ble earlier as later, and since the sensitive temper of the people, 
as to charges of irreligion, was a well-known fact.2 The truth 
is, that as history presents to us only one man who ever devoted 
his life to prosecute this duty of an elenchic, or cross-examining 
missionary, so there was but one city, in the ancient world at 





1 Xen. Mem. iv, 2, 40. IloAAo2 udev obv rév oftw diareSéivrwv txd Tore 
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least, wherein he would have been allowed to prosecute it for 
twenty-five years with safety and impunity; and that city was 
Athens. I have in a previous volume noted the respect for indi- 
vidual dissent of opinion, taste, and behavior, among one another, 
which characterized the Athenian population, and which Periklés 
puts in emphatic relief as a part of his funeral discourse. It 
was this established liberality of the democratical sentiment at 
Athens which so long protected the noble eccentricity of Sok- 
ratés from being disturbed by the numerous enemies which he 
provoked: at Sparta, at Thebes, at Argos, Milétus, or Syracuse, 
his blameless life would have been insufficient as a shield, and 
his irresistible dialectic power would have caused. him to be only 
the more speedily silenced. Intolerance is the natural weed of 
the human bosom, though its growth or development may be 
counteracted by liberalizing causes; of these, at Athens, the 
most powerful was, the democratical constitution as there worked, 
in combination with diffused intellectual and esthetical sensibil- 
ity, and keen relish for discourse. Liberty of speech was con- 
secrated, in every man’s estimation, among the first of priv- 
ileges; every man was accustomed to hear opinions, opposite to 
his own, constantly expressed, and to believe that others had a 
right to their opinions as well as himself. And though men 
would not, as a general principle, have extended such toleration 
to religious subjects, yet the established habit in reference to 
other matters: greatly influenced their practice, and rendered 
them more averse to any positive severity against avowed dis- 
senters from the received religious belief. It is certain that there 
was at Athens both a keener intellectual stimulus, and greater 
freedom as well of thought as of speech, than in any other city 
of Greece. The long toleration of Sokratés is one example of 
this general fact, while his trial proves little, and his execution 
nothing, against it, as will presently appear. 

There must doubtless have been particular circumstances, of 
which we are scarcely at all informed, which induced his accus- 
ers to prefer their indictment at the actual moment, in spite of 
the advanced age of Sokratés. 

In the first place, Anytus, one of the accusers of Sokratés, 
appears to have become incensed against him on private grounds, 
The son of Anytus had manifested interest in his conversation, 
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and Sokratés, observing in the young man intellectial impulse 
ynd promise, endeavored to dissuade his father from bringing 
him up to his own trade of a leather-seller.! It was in this gen- 
eral way that a great proportion of the antipathy against Sok- 
ratés was excited, as he himself tells us in the “ Platonic Apol- 
ogy.” The young men were those to whom he chiefly addressed 
himself, and who, keenly relishing his conversation, often carried 
home new ideas which displeased their fathers;2 hence the 
general charge against Sokratés, of corrupting the youth. Now 
this circumstance had recently happened in the peculiar case of 
Anytus, a rich tradesman, a leading man in politics, and just 
now of peculiar influence in the city, because he had been one 
of the leading fellow-laborers with Thrasybulus in the expulsion 
of the Thirty, manifesting an energetic and meritorious patriot- 
ism. He, like Thrasybulus and many others, had sustained 
great loss of property 3 during the oligarchical dominion; which 
perhaps made him the more strenuous in requiring that his son 
should pursue trade with assiduity, in order to restore the family 
fortunes. He seems, moreover, to have been an enemy of all 
teaching which went beyond the narrowest practicality, hating 
alike Sokratés and the sophists.4 

While we can thus point out a recent occurrence, which had 
brought one of the most ascendent politicians in the city into 
special exasperation against Sokratés, another circumstance 
which weighed him down was, his past connection with the 
deceased Kritias and Alkibiadés. Of these two men, the 
latter, though he had some great admirers, was on the whole 
odious; still more from his private insolence and enormities 
than from his public treason as an exile. But the name of 
Kritias was detested, and deservedly detested, beyond that of 
any other man in Athenian history, as the chief director of the 
unmeasured spoliation and atrocities committed by the Thirty. 


1 See Xenoph. Apol. Sok. sects. 29, 30. This little piece bears a very 
erroneous title, and may possibly not be the composition of Xenophon, as 
the commentators generally affirm ; but it has every appearance of being 
a work of the time. 

* Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 10, p. 23, C; ¢. 27, p. 37, E. 

3 Isokrat. Or. xviii, cont. Kallimach. s. 30. 

* See Plato, Menon, c. 27, 28, pp. 90, 91. 
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That Sokratés had educated both Kritias and Alkibiadés, was 
affirmed by the accusers, and seemingly believed by the general 
public, both at the time and afterwards.! That both of them 
had been among those who conversed with him, when young 
men, is an unquestionable fact; to what extent, or down to what 
period, the conversation was carried, we cannot distinctly ascer- 
tain. Xenophon affirms that both of them frequented his 
society when young, to catch from him an argumentative facility 
which might be serviceable to their political ambition; that he 
curbed their violent and licentious propensities, so long as they 
continued to come to him; that both of them manifested a 
respectful obedience to him, which seemed in little consonance. 
with their natural tempers; but that they soon quitted him, 
weary of such restraint, after having acquired as much as they 
thought convenient of his peculiar accomplishment. The writ- 
ings of Plato, on the contrary, impress us with the idea that the . 
association of both of them with Sokratés must have been more 
continued and intimate; for both of them are made to take 
great part in the Platonic dialogues, while the attachment of 
Sokratés to Alkibiadés is represented as stronger than that 
which he ever felt towards any other man; a fact not difficult to 
explain, since the latter, notwithstanding his ungovernable dis- 
positions, was distinguished in his youth not less for capacity 
and forward impulse, than for beauty; and since youthful beauty 
fired the imagination of the Greeks, especially that of Sokratés, 
more than the charms of the other sex.2 From the year 420 
B.c.. in which the activity of Alkibiadés as a political leader 
commenced, it seems unlikely that he could have seen much of 
Sokratés, and after the year 415 B.c. the fact is impossible; 
since in that year he became a permanent exile, with the excep- 
tion of three or four months in the year 407 B.c. At the 
moment of the trial of Sokratés, therefore, his connection with 
Alkibiadés must at least have been a fact long past and gone. 
Respecting Kritias, we make out less; and .as he was a kinsman 


1 Aischinés, cont. Timarch. c. 34, p. 74. tpete Zwxpary rov cogiornv 
aérexteivare, 6ru Kptriav é¢avn meratdevxde, etc. Kenoph. Mem. i, 2, 12 

* See Plato (Charmidés, c. 3, p. 154, C; Lysis, c. 2, p. 204, B; Protago- 
ras, c 1, p. 309, A), etc, 
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of Plato, one of the well-known companions of Sokratés, and 
present at his trial, and himself an accomplished and literary 
man, his association with Sokratés may have continued longer ; 
at least a color was given for so asserting. ‘Though the suppo- 
sition that any of tke vices either of Kritias or Alkibiadés were 
encouraged, or even tolerated, by Sokratés, can have arisen in 
none but prejudiced or ill-informed minds, yet it is certain that 
such a supposition was entertained; and that it placed him — 
before the public in an altered position after the enormities of 

the Thirty. Anytus, incensed with him already on the subject 

of his son, would be doubly incensed against him as the reputed 

tutor of Kritias. . . 

Of Melétus, the primary, though not the most important 
accuser, we know only that he was a poet; of Lykon, that he 
was a rhetor. Both these classes had been alienated by the 
, cross-examining dialectics to which many of their number had 
been exposed by Sokratés. They were the last men to bear sueh 
an exposure with patience, and their enmity, taken as a class 
rarely unanimous, was truly formidable when it bore upon any 
single individual. , 

We know nothing of the. speeches of either of the accusers 
before the dikastery, except what can be picked out from the re- 
marks in Xenophon and the defence of Plato. Of the three 
counts of the indictment, the second was the easiest for them to 
' support, on plausible grounds. That Sokratés was a religious 
innovator, would be considered as proved by the peculiar divine , 
sign, of which he was wont to speak freely and publicly, and. 
which visited no one except himself. Accordingly, in the “ Pla- 
tonic Defence,” he never really replies to this second charge. 
He questions Melétus before the dikastery, and the latter is rep- 
resented as answering, that he meant to accuse Sokratés of not 
believing in the gods at all;! to which imputed disbelief Sok- 
ratés answers with an emphatic negative. In support of the 
first count, however, —the charge of general disbelief in the gods 
recognized by the city, — nothing in his conduct could be cited ; 
for he was exact in his legal worship like other citizens, and 
even more than others, if Xenophon is correct.2 But it would. 


' Plate, Apol. Sok. c. 14, p. 26, C. 
* Xen. Mem. i, 2,64; 1,3,1. 
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appear that the old calumnies of the Aristophanic “ Clouds” 
were revived, and that the effect of that witty drama, together with 
similar efforts of Eupolis and others, perhaps hardly less witty, 
was still enduring; a striking proof that these comedians were 
no impotent libellers. Sokratés manifests greater apprehension 
of the effect of the ancient impressions, than of the speeches 
which had been just delivered against him: but these latter 
speeches would of course tell, \refreshing the sentiments of 
the past, and reviving the Aristophanic picture of Sokratés, as a 
speculator on physics as well as a rhetorical teacher for pleading, 
making the worse appear the better reason.!1 Sokratés, in the 
“ Platonic Defence,” appeals to the number of persons who had 
heard him discourse, whether any of them had ever. heard him 
say one word on the subject of physical studies ;? while Xeno- 
phon goes further, and represents him as having positively dis- 
countenanced them, on the ground of impiety. 

As there were three distinct accusers to speak against Sokratés, 
BO we may reasonably suppose that they would concert before- 
hand on what topics each should insist; Melétus undertaking 
that which related to religion, while Anytus and Lykon would 
dwell on the political grounds of attack. In the “ Platonic 
Apology,” Sokratés comments emphatically on the allegations of 
Melétus, questions him publicly:before the dikasts, and criticizes 
his replies: he makes little allusion to Anytus, or to anything 
except what is formally embodied in the indictment ; and treats the 
last count, the charge of corrupting -youth, in connection with the 
first, as if the corruption alleged consisted in irreligious teaching. 
But Xenophon intimates that the accusers, in enforcing this allega- 
tion of pernicious teaching, went into other matters quite distinct 
from the religious tenets of Sokratés, and denounced him as 
having taught them lawlessness and disrespect, as well towards 
their parents as towards their country. We find mention made 
in Xenophon of accusatory grounds similar to those in the 
“ Clouds ;” similar also to those which modern authors usually 
advance against the sophists. 

- Sokratés, said Anytus and the other accusers, taught young 


1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 8, p. 19, B. * Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 3, p. 19, G 
* Xen. Mem. i, 1, 13. 
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men to despise the existing political constitution, by remarking 
that the Athenian practice of naming archons by lot was silly, 
and that no man of sense would ever choose in this way a pilot 
or a carpenter, though the mischief arising from bad qualifica- 
tion, was in these cases far less than in the case of the archons.! 
Such teaching, it was urged, destroyed in the minds of the hear- 
ers respect for the laws and constitution, and rendered them 
violent and licentious. As ex@ples of the way in which it had 
worked, his two pupils Kritias and Alkibiadés might be cited, 
both formed in his school ; one, the most violent and rapacious of 
the Thirty recent oligarchs; the other, a disgrace to the democ- 
racy, by his outrageous insolence and licentiousness ;2 both of 
them authors of ruinous mischief to the city. 

Moreover, the youth learned from him conceit of their own 
superior wisdom, and the habit of insulting their fathers as well 
as of slighting their other kinsmen. Sokratés told them, it was 
urged, that even their fathers, in case of madness, might be law- 
fully put under restraint; and that when a man needed service, 
those whom he had to look to, were not his kinsmen, as such, 
but the persons best qualified to render it: thus, if he was sick, 
he must consult a surgeon; if involved in a lawsuit, those who 
were most conversant with such a situation. Between friends 
also, mere good feeling and affection was of little use; the impor- 
tant circumstance was, that they should acquire the capacity of 
renderin,; mutual service to each other. No one was worthy of 
esteem except the man who knew what was proper to be done, 
and could explain it to others: which meant, urged the accuser, 
that Sokratés was not only the wisest of men, but the only person 
capable of making his pupils wise; other advisers being worth- 
less compared with him. 

He was in the habit too, the accusation proceeded, of citing 
the worst passages out of distinguished poets, and of perverting 
them to the mischievous purpose of spoiling the dispositions of 
youth, planting in them criminal and despotic tendencies. Thus 
_ he quoted a line of Hesiod: “No work is disgraceful ; but indo- 
lence is disgraceful:” explaining it to mean, that a man might 
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without scruple do any sort of work, base or unjust as it might 
be. for the sake of profit. Next, Sokratés was particularly fond 
of quoting those lines of Homer, in the second book of the Iliad, 
wherein Odysseus is described as bringing back the Greeks, who 
had just dispersed from the public agora in compliance with the 
exhortation of Agamemnén, and were hastening to their ships. 
Odysseus caresses and flatters the chiefs, while he chides and 
even strikes the common men; though both were doing the same 
thing, and guilty of the same fault; if fault it was, to obey what 
the commander-in-chief had himself just suggested. Sokratés 
interpreted this passage, the accuser affirmed, as if Homer praised 
the application of stripes to poor men and the common people.! 
Nothing could be easier than for an accuser to find matter for 
inculpation of Sokratés, by partial citations from his continual 
discourses, given without the context or explanations which had 
accompanied them; by bold invention, where even this partial 
basis was wanting ; sometimes also by taking up real error, since 
no man who is continually talking, especially extempore, can 
always talk correctly. Few teachers would escape, if penal sen- 
tences were permitted to tell against them, founded upon evidence 
such as this. -Xenophon, in noticing the imputations, comments 
upon them all, denies some, and explains others. As to the pas- 
sages out of Hesiod and Homer, he affirms that Sokratés drew 
from them inferences quite contrary to those alleged ;2 which 
latter seem, indeed, altogether unreasonable, invented to -call 
forth the deep-seated democratical sentiment of the Athenians, 
after the accuser had laid his preliminary ground by connecting 
Sokratés with Kritias and Alkibiadés. That Sokratés improperly 
depreciated either filial duty or the domestic affections, is in like 
manner highly improbable. We may much more reasonably 
believe the assertion of Xenophon, who represents him to have 
exhorted the hearer “to make himself as wise, and as capable 
of rendering service, as possible; so that, when he wished to 
acquire esteem from father or brother or friend, he might not sit 
still, in reliance on the simple fact of relationship, but might earn 
such feeling by doing them positive good.” To tell a young 
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man that mere good feeling would be totally insufficient, unless 
he were prepared and competent to carry it into action, is s 
lesson which few parents would wish to discourage. Nor would 
any generous parent make it a crime against the teaching of 
Sokratés, that it rendered his son wiser than himself, which prob- 
ably it would do. To restrict the range of teaching for a young 
man, because it may make him think himself wiser than his 
father, is only one of the thoysand shapes in which the pleading 
of ignorance against knowledge was then, and still continues 
occasionally to be, presented. 

Nevertheless, it is not to be denied that these attacks of Any- 
tus bear upon the vulnerable side of the Sokratic general theory 
of ethics, according to which virtue was asserted to depend upon 
knowledge. I have already remarked that this is true, but not 
the whole truth ; a certain state of the affections and dispositions 
being not less indispensable, as conditions of virtue, than a cer- 
tain state of the intelligence. An enemy, therefore, had some 
pretence for making it appear that Sokratés, stating a part of the 
truth as the whole, denied or degraded all that remained. But 
though this would be a criticism not entirely unfounded against 
his general theory, it would not hold against his precepts or prac- 
tical teaching, as we find them in Xenophon; for these, as I have 
remarked, reach much wider than his general theory, and incul- 
cate the cultivation of habits and dispositions not less strenuously 
than the acquisition of knowledge. =. 

The censures affirmed to have been cast by Sokratés against 
the choice of archons by lot at Athens, are not denied by Xen- 
ophon. The accuser urged that “ by such censures Sokratés 
excited the young men to despise the established constitution, 
and to become lawless and violent in their conduct.”! This is 
just the same pretence, of tendency to bring the government 
into hatred and contempt, on which in former days prosecutions 
for public libel were instituted against writers in England, and 
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on which they still continue to be abundantly instituted in France, 
under the first President of the Republic. There can hardly be 
a more serious political mischief than such confusion of the dis- 
approving critic with a conspirator, and imposition of silence upon 
dissentient minorities. Nor has there ever been any case in 
which such an imputation was more destitute of color than that 
of Sokratés, who appealed always to men’s reason and very little 
to their feelings; so little, indeed, that modern authors make his 
coldness a matter of charge against him; who never omitted to 
inculcate rigid observance of the law, and set the example of 
such observance himself. Whatever may have been his senti- 
ments about democracy, he always obeyed the democratical gov- 
ernment, nor is there any pretence for charging him with parti- 
cipation in oligarchical schemes. It was the Thirty who, for the 
first time in his long life, interdicted his teaching altogether, and 
were on the point almost of taking his life; while his intimate 
friend Cherephon was actually in exile with the democrats.! 

Xenophon lays great emphasis on two points, when defending 
Sokratés against his accusers. First, that his own conduct was 
virtuous, self-denying, and strict in obedience to the law. Next, 
that he accustomed his hearers to hear nothing except appeals to 
their reason, and impressed on them obedience only to their 
rational convictions. That such a man, with so great a weight 
of presumption in his favor, should be tried and found guilty as 
a corruptor of youth, —the most undefined of all imaginable 
charges, — is a grave and melancholy fact in the history of man- 
kind. Yet when we see upon what light evidence modern authors 
are willing to admit the same charge against the sophists, we 
have no right to wonder that the Athenians when addressed, not 
through that calm reason to which Sokratés appealed, but through 
all their antipathies, religious as well as political, public as well 
as private — were exasperated into dealing with him as the type 
and precursor of Kritias and Alkibiadés. 

After all, the exasperation, and the consequent verdict of 
guilty, were not wholly the fault of the dikasts, nor wholly brought 
about by his accusers and his numerous private enemies. No 
such verdict would have been given, unless by what we must 
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call the consent and concurrence of Sokratés himself. This is 
one of the most important facts of the case, in reference both to 
himself and t> the Athenians. 

We learn from his own statement in the “ Platonic Defence,” 
that the verdict of guilty was only pronounced by a majority of 
five or six, amidst a body so numerous as an Athenian dikastery ; 
probably five hundred and fifty-seven in total number,! if a con- 
fused statement in Diogenes Laértius can be trusted. Now any 
one who reads that defence, and considers it in conjunction with 
the circumstances of the case and the feelings of the dikasts, will 
see that its tenor is such as must have turned a much greater 
number of votes than six against him. And we are informed by 
the distinct testimony of Xenophon,? that Sokratés approached 
his trial with the feelings of one who hardly wished to be acquit- 
ted. He took no thought whatever for the preparation of his 
defence ; and when his friend Hermogenés remonstrated with him 
on the serious consequences of such an omission, he replied, first, 
that the just and blameless life, which he was conscious of having 
passed, was the best of all preparations for defence; next, that 
having once begun to meditate on what it would be proper for him 
to say, the divine sign had interposed to forbid him from proceed- 
ing. He went on to say, that it was no wonder that the gods 
should deem it better for him to die now, than to live longer. 
He had hitherto lived in perfect satisfaction, with a consciousness 
of progressive moral improvement, and with esteem, marked and 





‘ Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 25, p. 36, A; Diog. Laért. ii, 41. Diogenes says 
that he was condemned by two hundred and eighty-one W7gore rAcion: Tov 
dnoAvotowy. If he meant to assert that the verdict-was found by a major- 
ity of two hundred and eighty-one above the acquitting votes, this would be 
contradicted by the “ Platonic Apology,” which assures us beyond any 
doubt that the majority was not greater than five or six, so that the turn- 
ing of three votes would have altered the verdict. But as the number two 
hundred and eighty-one seems precise, and is not in itself untrustworthy, 
some commentators construe it, though the words as they now stand are 
perplexing, as the aggregate of the majority. Since the “ Platonic Apol- 
ogy” proves that it was a majority of five orsix, the minority would conse- 
quently be two hundred and seventy-six, and the total five hundred and 
fifty-seven. 

* Xen. Mem. iv, 8, 4, seg. He lzarned the fact from Hermogenés, whe 
heard it from Sokratés himself. : 
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unabated, from his friends. If his life were prolonged, old age 
would soon overpower him; he would lose in part his sight, his 
hearing, or his intelligence; and life with such abated efficacy 
and dignity would be intolerable to him. Whereas, if he were 
condemned now, he should be condemned unjustly, which would 
be a great disgrace to his judges, but none to him; nay, it would 
even procure for him increase of sympathy and admiration, and 
a more willing acknowledgment from every one that he had been 
both a just man and an improving preceptor.! 

These words, spoken before his trial, intimate a state of belief 
which explains the tenor of the defence, and formed one essential 
condition of the final result. ‘They prove that Sokratés not only 
cared little for being acquitted, but even thought that the approach- 
ing trial was marked out by the gods as the term of his life, and 
that there were good reasons why he should prefer such a consum- 
mation as best for himself. Nor is it wonderful that he should 
entertain that opinion, when we recollect the entire ascendency 
within him of strong internal conscience and intelligent reflection, 
built upon an originally fearless temperament, and silencing what 
Plato? calls “ the child within us, who trembles betore death ;” 
his great love of colloquial influence, and incapacity of living 
without it; his old age, now seventy years, rendering it impossi- 
ble that such influence could much longer continue, and the op- 
portunity afforded to him, by now towering above ordinary men 
under the like circumstances, to read an impressive lesson, as 
well as to leave behind him a reputation yet more exalted than 
that which he had hitherto acquired. It was in this frame of 
mind that Sokratés came to his trial, and undertook his unpre 
meditated defence, the substance of which we now read in the 
“ Platonic Apology.” His calculations, alike high-minded and 
well-balanced, were completely realized. Had he been acquitted 
after such a defence, it would have been not only a triumph over 
his personal enemies, but would have been a sanction on the part 
of the people and the popular dikastery to his teaching, which, 





1 Xen. Mem. iv, 8, 9, 10. 

£ Plato, Pheedon, c. 60, p.77, EB GAA’ lowe eve rig nal vy fui raic, boric 
ra rovaira doBei~at. Toiroy ob» reipoueda reidew pi Sedsévar Tov Sava- 
for, Somwep 72 poppoAvneca. 
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indeed, had been enforced by Anytus,! in his accusing argument, 
in reference to acquittal generally, even before he heard the 
defence: whereas his condemnation, and the feelings with which 
he met it, have shed double and triple lustre over his whole life 
and character. 

Prefaced by this exposition of the feelings of Sokratés, the 
“ Platonic Defence” becomes not merely sublime and impressive, 
but also the manifestation of a rational and consistent purpose. 
It does, indeed, include a vindication of himself against two out 
of the three counts of the indictment; against the charge of not 
believing in the recognized gods of Athens, and that of corrupting 
the youth; respecting the second of the three, whereby he was 
charged with religious innovation, he says little or nothing, But 
it bears no resemblance to the speech of one standing on his trial, 
with the written indictment concluding “ Penalty, Death,” hang- 
ing up in open court before him. On the contrary, it is an 
emphatic lesson to the hearers, embodied in the frank outpouring 
of a fearless and self-confiding conscience. It is undertaken, 
from the beginning, because the law commands; with a faint 
wish, and even not an unqualified wish, but no hope, that it 
may succeed.2 Sokratés first replies to the standing antipathies 
against him without, arising from the number of enemies whom 
his cross-examining elenchus had aroused against him, and from 
those false reports which the Aristophanic “Clouds” had con- 
tributed so much to circulate. In accounting for the rise of these 
antipathies, he impresses upon the dikasts the divine mission 
under which he was acting, not without considerable doubts 
whether they will believe him to be in earnest ;3 and gives that 
interesting exposition of his :ntellectual campaign, against “the 
conceit of knowledge without the reality,” of which I have already 





' Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 17, p. 29, C. 

2 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 2, p. 19, A. Bovdotuny pév odbv av roto obtw yevia- 
Vat, cite Gpuecvoy xa? tyiv Kat buol, at wAéoy Ti we Totyoat Grodoyoipevoy' 
oluat dé abrd yaderdy elvat, Kal ob ravu pe Aavdaver oldv gort. “Opus de 
rovto piv Ire dry TH De@ Pidov, TH dé vou TELOTEOY Kat dmoAoyHTéoD. 

2 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 5, p. 20, D. Kai lows pév d6fw tio tudy mailey 
—ev pévtot icre, racav tulv trav dAjdeav tod. Again, c. 28, p. 87, E 
"Eady te yap Aéyo, ote tH Seg azxeSeiv rodr’ éori, kat dia rodr’ ddvvarop 
hovxiay dye, ob meiceadé pot O¢ elpwrevopérd, 
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spoken. He then goes into the indictment, questions Melétus in 
open court, and dissects his answers. Having rebutted the charge 
of irreligion, he reverts again to the imperative mandate of the 
gods under which he is acting, “to spend his life in the sista 
for wisdom, and in examining himself as well as others;” a 
mandate, which if he were to disobey, he would be then justly 
amenable to the charge of irreligion;! and he announces to the 
dikasts distinctly, that, even if they were now to acquit him, he 
neither could nor would relax in the course which he had been 
pursuing.2 He considers that the mission imposed upon him is 
among the greatest blessings ever conferred by the gods upon 
Athens. He deprecates those murmurs of surprise or dis- 
pleasure, which his discourse evidently called forth more than 
once, though not so much on his own account as on that of the 
dikasts, who will be benefited by hearing him, and who will 
hurt themselves and their city much more than him, if they 
should now pronounce condemnation. It was not on his own 
account that he sought to defend himself, but on account of the 
Athenians, lest they by condemning him should sin against the 
gracious blessing of the god; they would not easily find such 
another, if they should put him to death.6 Though his mission 
had spurred him on to indefatigable activity in individual collo- 
quy, yet the divine sign had always forbidden him from taking 
active part in public proceedings; on the two exceptional occa- 
sions when he had stood publicly forward,— once under the 
democracy, once under the oligarchy, — he had shown the same 
resolution as at present; not to be deterred by any terrors from 
that course which he believed to be just.’ Young men were 


1 Plato, Apol. Sok. ¢. 17, p.29, A. 3 Plato Apol. Sok. c. 17, p. 30, B. 

3 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 17, p. 30, A, B. oloua: oddév rw tyiv petlov dyadoy 
yevérdac f tiv Euty TO Seo brnpeciav. 

4 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 18, p. 30, B. 

’ ® Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 18, p. 30, B. xat yap, o¢ éyd oiua, dvncecde 
dxotovreg — Edy Eu? aroxteivyte Ttovodroy dvra olov éyd Aéyw, obx bue petlo 
Brapere f bude abrodvc. 

6 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 18, p. 30, E. oAAot déw tyd inédp éuavrot Grodo- 
yeioSat, Gg tig Gv otorro, GAN brép tuGy wn te EEapapryte rept riv Tod Seo 
door tuiv évot Karayndiodpevot: gay yap éud dronreivyte, ob pading GAAgy 
Tolovroy evpycere, etc. 

? Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 20, 21, p. 33. 
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deligkted as well as improved by listening to his cross-examina- 
tions; in proof of the charge that he had corrupted them, no 
evidence had been produced; neither any of themselves, who, 
having been once young when they enjoyed his conversation, had 
since grown elderly; nor any of their relatives; while he on his 
part could produce abundant testimony to the improving effect of 
his society, from the relatives of those who had profited by it.! 
“No man (says he) knows what death is; yet men fear it as 
if they knew well that it was the greatest of all evils, which is 
just a case of that worst of all ignorance, the conceit of knowing 
what you do not really know. For my part, this is the exact 
point on which I differ from most other men, if there be any one 
thing in which I am wiser than they ; as I know nothing about 
Hades, so I do not pretend to any knowledge; but I do know 
well, that disobedience to a person better than myself, either god 
or man, is both an evil and a shame; nor will I ever embrace 
evil certain, in order to escape evil which may for aught I know 
be a good.2, Perhaps you may feel indignant at the resolute 
tone of my defence; you may have expected that I should do as 
most others do in less dangerous trials than mine; that I should 
weep, beg and entreat for my life, and bring forward my children 
and relatives to do the same. I have relatives like other men, 
and three children; but not one of them shall appear before you 
for any such purpose. Not from any insolent dispositions on my 
part, nor any wish to put a slight upon you, but because I hold 
such conduct to be degrading to the reputation which I enjoy; 
for I have a reputation for superiority among you, deserved or 
undeserved as it may be. It is a disgrace to Athens, when her 
esteemed men lower themselves, as they do but too often, by 
such mean and cowardly ‘supplications ; and you dikasts, instead 
of being prompted thereby to spare them, ought rather to con- 
demn them the more for so dishonoring the city. Apart from 


! Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 22. 

* Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 17, p. 29, B. Contrast this striking and truly 
Sokratic sentiment about the fear of death, with the commonplace way in 
which Sokratés is represented as handling the same subject in Xenoph. 
Memor. i, 4, 7. 


e? Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 23, pp. $4 35. I translate the substance and not 
the words. 
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any reputation of mine, too, I should be a guilty man, if I sought 
to bias you by supplications. My duty is to instruct and persuade 
you, if I can; but you have sworn to follow your convictions in 
judging according to the laws, not to make the laws bend to 
your partiality ; and it is your duty so todo. Far be it from me 
to habituate you to perjury ; far be it from you to contract any 
such habit. Do not, therefore, require of me proceedings dis- 
honorable in reference to myself, as well as criminal and impious 
in regard to you, especially ata moment when I am myself 
rebutting an accusation of impiety advanced by Melétus. I 
leave to you and to the god, to decide as may turn out best both 
for me and for you.” ! 

No one who reads the “ Platonic Apology” of Sokratés will 
ever wish that he had made any other defence. But it is the 
speech of one who deliberately foregoes the immediate purpose 
of a defence, persuasion of his judges; who speaks for posterity, 
without regard to his own life : “sola posteritatis cura, et abruptis 
vite blandimentis.”2 The effect produced upon the dikasts was 
.such as Sokratés anticipated beforehand, and heard afterwards 
Without surprise as without discomposure, in the verdict of guilty. 
His only surprise was, at the extreme smallness of the majority 
whereby that verdict was passed.3 And this is the true matter 
for astonishment. Never before had the Athenian dikasts heard 
such a speech addressed to them. While all of them, doubtless, 
knew Sokratés as a very able and very eccentric man, respecting 
his purposes and character they would differ; some regarding 
him with unqualified hostility, a few others with respectful admi- 
ration, and a still larger number with simple admiration for ability, 
without any decisive sentiment either of antipathy or esteem. 


1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 24, p. 35. 

* These are the striking words of Tacitus (Hist. ii, 54) respecting the 
last hours of the emperor Otho, after his suicide had been fully resolved 
upon, but before it had been censummated: an interval spent in the most 
careful and provident arrangements for the security and welfare of those 
around him: “ipsum viventem quidem relictum, sed sold posteritatis cura, 
et abruptis vite: blandimentis.” 

* Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 25, p. 86, A. Ovd« dvéAmorév pot yéyove Td yeyovds 
TOUTO, GAAG TOAD paGAAov Sampaio éxarépuv TGY phdwy Tov yeyovora apiOpuor, 
Od yap gunv Eywye of'rea wap’ bAiyov EceaSat, GAA mapa TOAD, etc. 
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But by all these three categories, hardly excepting even’ his 
admirers, the speech would be felt to carry one sting which never 
misses its way to the angry feelings of the judicial bosom, whether 
the judges in session be one or a few or many, the sting of “affront 
to the court.” The Athenian dikasts were always accustomed te 
be addressed with deference, often with subservience : they now 
heard themselves lectured by a philosopher who stood before them 
like a fearless and invulnerable superior, beyond their power, 
though awaiting their verdict ; one who laid claim to a divine 
mission, which probably many of them believed to be an impos- 
ture, and who declared himself the inspired uprooter of “ conceit 
of knowledge without the reality,” which purpose many would not 
understand, and some would not like. To many, his demeanor 
would appear to betray an insolence not without analogy to Alki- 
biadés or Kritias, with whom his accuser had compared him. I 
have already remarked, in reference to his trial, that, considering’ 
the number of personal enemies whom he made, the wonder is, 
not that he was tried at all, but that he was not tried until so late 
in his life: I now remark in reference to the verdict, that, con- 
sidering his speech before the dikastery, we cannot be surprised 
that he was found guilty, but only that such verdict passed by se 
small a majority as five or six. . 

_ That the condemnation of Sokratés was brought on distinctly 
by the tone and tenor of his defence, is the express testimony of . 
Xenophon. “Other persons on trial (he says) defended them- 
selves in such manner as to conciliate the favor of the dikasts, or 
flatter, or entreat them, contrary to the laws, and thus obtained 
acquittal. But Sokratés would resort to nothing of this customary 
practice of the dikastery contrary to the laws. Though he might 
easily have been let off by the dikasts, if he would have done any- 
thing of the kind even moderately, he preferred rather to adhere to 
the laws and die, than to save his life by violating them.”! Now 
no one in Athens except Sokratés, probably, would have construed 
the laws as requiring the tone of oration which he adopted ; nor 
would he himself have so construed them, if he had been twenty 





} Xenoph. Mem. iv, 4,4. ’Exeivog oddity H9éAnce tdv elwSdrav bv TO 
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years younger, with less of acquired dignity, and more years of 
possible usefulness open before him. Without debasing himself 
by unbecoming flattery or supplication, he would have avoided 
lecturing them as a master and superior,! or ostentatiously assert- 
ing a divine mission for purposes which they would hardly under 
stand, or an independence of their verdict which they might con 
strue as defiance. The rhetor Lysias is said to have sent to him 
a composed speech for his defence, which he declined to use, not 
thinking it suitable to his dignity. But such a man as Lysias 
would hardly compose what would lower the dignity even of the 
loftiest client, though he would look to the result also; nor is 
there any doubt that if Sokratés had pronounced it, — or even a 
much less able speech, if inoffensive, —he would have been 
acquitted. Quintilian,2 indeed, expresses his satisfaction that 
Sokratés maintained that towering dignity which brought out the 
rarest and most exalted of his attributes, but which at the same 
time renounced all chance of acquittal. Few persons will dissent 
from this criticism: but when we Iook at the sentence, as we 
ought in fairness to do, from the point of view of the dikasts, 
justice will compel us to admit that Sokratés deliberately brought 
it upon himself. 

If the verdict of guilty was thus brought upon Sokratés by his 
own conseat and cooperation, much more may the same remark 
be made respecting the capital sentence which followed it. In 
Athenian procedure, the penalty inflicted was determined by a 
separate vote of the dikasts, taken after the verdict of guilty. 
The accuser having named the penalty which he thought suitable, 
the accused party on his side named some lighter penalty upon 
himself; and between these two the dikasts were called on to 
make their option, no third proposition being admissible. The 
prudence of an accused party always induced him.to propose, éven 
against himself, sonie measure of punishment which the dikasts 





1 Cicero (de Orat i, 54, 231): “ Socrates ita in judicio capitis pro se ipse 
dixit, ut non supplex aut reus, sed magister aut dominus videretur esse judicum.” 
So Epiktétus also remarked, in reference to the defence of Sokratés: “ By 
all means, abstain from supplication for mercy; but do not put it specially 
forward, that you will abstain, unless you intend, like Sokratés, purposely 
to provoke the judges.” (Arrian, Epiktét. Diss. ii, 2, 18.) 

2 Quintilian, Inst. Or. ii, 15,30; xi, 1,10; Diog. Laért. ii, 40. 
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might be satisfied to aceept, in preference to the heavier sentence 
invoked by his antagonist. 

Now Melétus, in his indictment and speech against Sokratés, 
had called for the infliction of capital punishment. It was for 
Sokratés to make his own counter-proposition, and the very small 
majority, by which the verdict had been pronounced, afforded 
sufficient proof that ‘he dikasts were no way inclined to sanction 
the extreme penalty against him. They doubtless anticipated, 
according to the uniform practice before the Athenian courts of 
justice, that he would suggest some lesser penalty ; fine, impris- 
onment, exile, disfranchisement, etc. And had he done this purely 
and simply, there can be little doubt that the proposition would 
have passed. But the language of Sokratés, after the verdict, was 
in a strain yet higher than before it; and his resolution to adhere 
to his own point of view, disdaining the smallest abatement or 
concession, only the more emphatically pronounced. “ What 
counter proposition shall I make to you (he said) as a substitute 
for the penalty of Melétus? Shall I name to you the treatment 
which I think I deserve at your hands? In that case, my prop~- 
osition would be that I should be rewarded with a subsistence at 
the public expense in the prytaneum ; for that is what I really 
deserve as a public benefactor ; one who has neglected all thought 
of his own affairs, and embraced voluntary poverty, in order to 
devote himself to your best interests, and to admonish you indi- 
‘ vidually on the serious necessity of mental and moral improve- 
ment. Assuredly, I cannot admit that I have deserved from you 
any evil whatever; nor would it be reasonable in me to propose 
exile or imprisonment, which I know to be certain and consider- 
able evils, in place of death, which may perhaps be not an evil, 
but a good. I might, indeed, propose to you a pecuniary fine ; 
for the payment of that would be no evil. But 1 am poor, and 
rave no money: all that I could muster might perhaps amount 
‘o a mina: and I therefore propose to you a fine of one mina, as 
punishment on myself. Plato, and my other friends near me, 
desire me to increase this sum to thirty minx, and they engage 
to pay it for me. A fine of thirty minz, therefore, is the counter- 
penalty which I submit for your judgment.” ! 





2 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 26, 27, 28, pp. 37, 88. I give, as well as I can, the 
substantive propositions, apart from the emphatic language of the original 
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Subsistence in the prytaneum at the public expense, was one 
of the greatest honorary distinctions which the citizens of Athens 
ever conferred ; an emphatic token of public gratitude. That 
Sokratés, therefore, should proclaim himself worthy of such an 
honor, and talk of assessing it upon himself in lieu of a pun- 
ishment, before the very dikasts who had just passed against 
him a verdict of guilty, would be received by them as nothing 
less than a deliberate insult; a defiance of judicial authority, 
which it was their duty to prove, to an opinionated and haughty 
citizen, that he could not commit with impunity. The persons 
who heard his language with thé greatest distress, were doubtless 
Plato, Krito, and his other friends around him; who, though 
sympathizing with him fully, knew well that he was assuring the 
success of the proposition of Melétus,! and would regret that he 
should thus throw away his life by what they would think an ill- 
placed and unnecessary self-exaltation. Had he proposed, with 
little or no preface, the substitute-fine of thirty minz with which 
this part of his speech concluded, there is every reason for 
believing that the majority of dikasts would have voted for it. 

The sentence of death passed against him, by what majority 
we do not know. But Sokratés neither altered his tone, nov 
manifested any regret for the language by which he had himself 
seconded the purpose of his accusers. On the contrary, he told 
the dikasts, in a short address prior to his departure for the 
prison, that he was satisfied both with his own conduct and with 
the result. The divine sign, he said, which was wont to restrain 
him, often on very small occasions, both in deeds and in words, 
had never manifested itself once to him throughout the whole 
day, neither when he eame thither at first, nor at any one point 
throughout his whole discourse. The tacit acquiescence of this 
infallible monitor satisfied him not only that he had spoken 
rightly, but that the sentence passed was in reality no evil to 
him; that to die now was the best thing which could befall him.® 
Either death was tantamount to a sound, perpetual, and dream- 
less sleep, which in his judgment would be no loss, but rather 
a gain, compared with the present life; or else, if the common 
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1 See Plato, Krito, c. 5, p. 45, B. 
* Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 31, p. 40, B; c. 39, p. 41, D 
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mythes were true, death would transfer him to a.second life in 
Hades, where he would find all the heroes of the Trojan war, 

and of the past generally, so as to pursue in conjunction with 
’ them the business of mutual cross-examination, and debate on 
ethical progress and perfection.1 

There can be no doubt that the sentence really eeatel to 
Sokratés in this point of view, and to his friends also, after the 
event had happened, though doubtless not at the time when they 
were about to lose him. He took his line of defence advisedly, 
and with full knowledge of the result. It supplied: him with the 
fittest of all opportunities for manifesting, in an impressive man- 
ner, both his personal ascendency over human fears and weak- 
ness, and the dignity of what he believed to be his divine mission. 
It took him away in his full grandeur and glory, like the setting 
of the tropical sun, at a moment when scnile decay might be 
looked upon as close at hand. He calculated that his defence 
and bearing on the trial would be the most emphatic lesson — 
which he could possibly read to the youth of Athens; more 
emphatic, probably, than the sum total of those lessons which 
his remaining life might suffice to give, if he shaped his defence 
otherwise. This anticipation of the effect of the concluding 
scene of his life, setting the seal on all his prior discourses, 
manifests itself in portions of his concluding words to the dikasts, 
wherein he tells them that they will not, by putting him to death, 
rid themselves of the importunity of the cross-examining ‘elen- 
chus; that numbers of young men, more restless and obtrusive 
than he, already carried within them that impulse, which they 
would now proceed to apply; his’ superiority having hitherto 
kept them back.® It was thus the persuasion of Sokratés, that 
his removal would be the signal for namerous apostles, putting 
forth with increased energy that process of: interrogatory test 
and spur to which he had devoted ‘his life, and which doubtless 
was to him far dearer and more sacred than his life. Nothing 
could be. more effective than his lofty bearing on his trial, for 
inflaming the enthusiasm of young men thus predisposed; and 





1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 82, p. 40, C; p. 41, B. 
* Platt), Apol. Sok. c. 80, p. 89, C. 
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the loss of life was to him compensated by the missionary 
successors whom he calculated on leaving behind. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Sokratés would have drunk 
the cup of hemlock in the prison, on the day after his trial. But 
it so happened that the day of his sentence was immediately 
after that on which the sacred ship started on its yearly ceremo- 
nial pilgrimage from Athens to Delos, for the festival of Apollo. 
Until the return of this vessel to Athens, it was accounted 
unholy to put any person to death by public authority. Accord- . 
ingly, Sokratés remained in prison, — and we are pained to read, 
actually with ‘chains on his legs,— during the interval that this 
ship was absent, thirty days altogether. His friends and com- 
panions had free access to him, passing nearly all their time with 
him in the prison; and Krito had even arranged a scheme for 
procuring his escape, by a bribe to the jailer. This scheme was 
only prevented from taking effect by the decided refusal of 
Sokratés to become a party in any breach of the law;! a reso- 
lution, which we should expect as a matter of course, after the 
line which he had taken in his defence. His days were spent in 
the prison, in discourse respecting ethical and human subjects, 
which had formed the charm and occupation of his previous life: 
it is to the last of these days that his conversation with Simmias, 
Kebés, and Phzdon, on the immortality of the soul is referred, 
in the Platonic dialogue called “ Phedon.” Of that conversa- 
tion the main topics and doctrines are Platonic rather than 
Sokratic. But the picture which the dialogue presents of the 
temper and state of mind of Sokratés, during the last hours of 
his life, is one of immortal beauty and interest, exhibiting . his 
serene and even playful equanimity, amidst the uncontrollable 
emotions of his surrounding friends,—the genuine, unforced 
persuasion, governing both his words and his acts, of what he 
had pronounced before the dikasts, that the sentence of death 
was no calamity to him,2— and the unabated maintenance of 
that earnest interest in the improvement of man and society, 
which had for so many years formed both his paramount motive 
and his active occupation. The details of the last scene are 
given with minute fidelity, even down to the moment of his dis- 


1 Plato, Krito, c. 2, 3, seg. 2 Plato, Phasuon, c. 77, p. 84, E. 
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solution; and it is consoling to remark that the cup of hemlock 
—the means employed for executions by public order at 
Athens — produced its effect by steps far more exempt from 
suffering than any natural death which was likely to befall him. 
Those who have read what has been observed above respecting 
the strong religious persuasions of Sokratés, will not be sur- 
prised to hear that his last words, addressed to Krito immedi- 
ately before he passed into a state of insensibility, were: “ Krito, 
we owe a cock to Aisculapius: discharge the debt, and by no 
means omit it.” ! 

Thus perished the “parens philosophix,” the first of ethical 
philosophers ; a man who opened to science both new matter, 
alike copious and valuable; and a new method, memorable not 
less for its originality and efficacy, than for the profound philo- 
sophical basis on which it rests. Though Greece produced 
great poets, orators, speculative philosophers, historians, etc., yet 
other countries having the benefit of Grecian literature to begin 
with, have nearly equalled her in all these lines, and surpassed 
her in some. But where are we to look for a parallel to Sok- 
ratés, either in or out of the Grecian world? The cross-examin- 
ing elenchus, which he not only first struck out, but wielded 
with such matchless effect and to such noble purposes, has been 
mute ever since his last conversation in the prison; for even 
his great successor Plato was a writer and lecturer, not a collo- 
quial dialectician. No man has ever been found strong enough 
to bend his bow; much less, sure envugh to use it as he did. 
His life remains as the only evidence, but a very satisfactory | 
evidence, how much can be done by this sort of intelligent inter- 
rogation; how powerful is the interest which it can be made 
to inspire; how energetic the stimulus which it can apply in 
awakening dormant reason and generating new mental power. 

It has been often customary to exhibit Sokratés as a moral 
preacher, in which character probably he has acquired to himself 
the general reverence attached to his name. This is, indeed, a 
true attribute, but not the characteristic or salient attribute, nor 
that by which he permanently worked on mankind. On the 
other hand, Arkesilaus, and the New Academy,! a century and 


! Plato, Pheedon, c. 155, p. 118, A. 
* Cicero, Academ. Post. i, 12,44. “Cum Zenone Arcesilas sibi omne 
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more afterwards, thought that they were following the example 
of Sokratés — and Cicero seems to have thought so too — when 
they reasoned against everything; and when they laid it down 
as a system, that, against every affirmative position, an equal 
force of negative argument might be brought up as counterpoise. 
Now this view of Sokratés is, in my judgment, not merely partial, 
but incorrect. He entertained no such systematic distrust of the 
powers of the mind to attain certainty. He laid down a clear, 
though erroneous line of distinction between the knowable and 
the unknowable. About physics, he was more than a skeptic; 
he thought that man could know nothing; the gods did not 
intend that man should acquire any such information, and there- 
fore managed matters in such a way as to be beyond his ken, for 
all except the simplest phenomena of daily wants ; moreover, not 





certamen instituit, non pertinaciA aut studio vincendi (ut mihi quidem 
videtur), sed earum rerum obscuritate, qu ad confessionem ignorationis 
adduxcrant Socratem, et jam ante Socratem, Democritum, Anaxagoram, 
Empedoclem, omnes pene veteres; qui nihil cognosci, nihil percipi, nihil 
sciri, posse, dixerunt......Itaque Arcesilas negabat, esse quidquam, quod 
sciri posset, ne illud quidem ipsum, quod Socrates sibi reliquisset: sic 
omnia latere in occulto.” Compare Academ. Prior. ii, 28, 74: de Nat. 
Deor. i, 5, 11. 

In another passage (Academ. Post. i, 4, 17) Cicero speaks (or rather 
introduces Varro as speaking) rather confusedly. He talks of “illam 
Socraticam dubitationem de omnibus rebus, et nulla affirmatione adhibité, 
consuetudinem disserendi ;” but a few lines before, he had said what implies 
that men might, in the opinion of Sokratés, come to learn and know what 
belonged to human conduct and human duties. 

Again (in Tusc. Disp. i, 4, 8), he admits that Sokratés had a positive 
ulterior purpose in his negative questioning: “vetus et Socratica ratio 
contra alterius opinionem disserendi: nam ita facillime, quid veri similli- 
mum esset, inveniri posse Socrates arbitrabatur.” 

Tennemann (Gesch. der Philos. il, 5, vol. ii, pp. 169-175) seeks to make 
out considerable analogy between Sokratés and Pyrrho. But it seems to 
me that the analogy only goes thus far, that both agreed in repudiating all 
speculations not ethical (see the verses of Timon upon Pyrrho, Diog. Laért. 
ix, 65). But in regard to ethics, the two differed materially. Sokratés 
maintained that ethics were matter of science, and the proper subject of 
study. Pyrrho, on the other hand, seems to have thought that speculation 
was just as useless, and science just as unattainable, upon ethics as upon 
physics ; that nothing was to be attended to except feelings, and nothing 
cultivated except good dispositions. 
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only man could not acquire such information, but ought not to 
labor after it. But respecting the topics which concern man and 
society, the views of Sokratés were completely the reverse. 
This was the field which the gods had expressly assigned, not 
merely to human practice, but to human study and acquisition of 
knowledge ; a field, wherein, with that view, they managed phe- 
tuomena on principles of constant and observable sequence, so 
that every man who took the requisite pains might know them 
Nay, Sokratés went a step further; and this forward step is th 

fundamental conviction upon which all his missionary impulse 
hinges. He thought that every man not only might know these 
things but ought to know them; that he could not possibly act 
well, unless he did know them; and that it was his imperious 
duty to learn them as he would learn a profession ; otherwise, he 
was nothing better than a slave, unfit to be trusted as a free and 
accountable being. Sokratés felt persuaded that no man could 
behave as a just, temperate, courageous, pious, patriotic agent, 
unless he taught himself to know correctly what «justice, temper- 
ance, courage, piety, and patriotism, etc., really were. He was 
possessed with the truly Baconian idea, that the power of steady 
moral action depended upon, and was limited by, the rational 
comprehension of moral ends and means. But when he looked 
at the minds around him, he perceived that few or none either 
had any such comprehension, or had ever studied to acquire it ; 
yet at the same time every man felt persuaded that he did 
possess it, and acted confidently upon such persuasion. Here, 
then, Sokratés found that the first outwork for him to surmount, 
was, that universal “conceit of knowledge without the reality,” 
against which he declares such emphatic war; and against which, 
also, though under another form of words and in reference to 
sther subjects, Bacon declares. war not less emphatically, two 
thousand years afterwards: “Opinio copie inter causas inopis 
est.” Sokratés found that those notions respecting human and 
social affairs, on which each man relied and acted, were nothing 
but spontaneous products of the “ intellectus sibi permissus,” of 
the intellect left to itself either without any guidance, or with 
_ only the blind guidance of sympathies, antipathies, authority, or 
silent assimilation. They were products got together, to use 
Bacon’s language, “from much faith and much chance, and from 
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the primitive suggestions of boyhood,” not merely without care 
or study, but without even consciousness of the process, and 
without any subsequent revision. Upon this basis the sophists, 
or professed teachers for active life, sought to erect a superstruc- 
ture of virtue and ability; but to Sokratés, such an attempt 
appeared hopeless and contradictory — not less impracticable than 
Bacon in his time pronounced it to be, to carry up the tree of 
science into majesty and fruit-bearing, without first clearing away 
those fundamental vices which lay unmolested and in poisonous 
influence round its root. Sokratés went to work in the Baconian 
manner and spirit; bringing his cross-examining process to bear, 
as the first condition to all further improvement, upon these rude, 
self-begotten, incoherent generalizations, which passed in men’s 
minds for competent and directing knowledge. But he, not less 
than Bacon, performs this analysis, not with a view to finality in 
the negative, but as the first stage towards an ulterior profit; 
as the preliminary purification, indispensable to future positive 
result.. In the physical sciences, to which Bacon’s attention was 
chiefly turned, no such result could be obtained without improved 
experimental research, bringing to light facts new and yet 
unknown; but on those topics which Sokratés discussed, the 
elementary data of the inquiry were all within the hearer’s 
experience, requiring only to be pressed upon his notice, affirm- 
atively as well as negatively, together with the appropriate 
ethical and political end ; in such manner as to stimulate within 
him the rational effort requisite for combining them anew upon 
consistent principles. 

If, then, the philosophers of the New Academy considered 
Sokratés either as a skeptic, or as a partisan of systematic nega- 
tion, they misinterpreted his character, and mistook the first 
stage of his process — that which Plato, Bacon, and Herschel 
call the purification of the intellect — for the ultimate goal. The 
elenchus, as Sokratés used it, was animated by the truest spirit 
of positive science, and formed an indispensable precursor to its 
attainment.! . 

There are two points, and two points only, in topics concerning 
man and society, with regard to which Sokratés is a skeptic; or 


1 Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 7, p.22, A. dei 6) duiv rv éudv nAGvyy érideléas, 
Sorep Tivag worove movovvroc, etc. 
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rather, which he denies; and on the negation of which, his whole 
method and purpose turn. He denies, first, that men can know 
that on which they have bestowed no conscious effort, no delib- 
erate pains, no systematic study, in learning. He denies, next, 
that men can practise what they do not know;! that they can be 
just, or temperate, or virtuous generally, without knowing what 
justice, or temperance, or virtue is. To imprint upon the minds 
of his hearers his own negative conviction, on these two points 
is, indeed, his first object, and the primary purpose of his multi- 
form dialectical mancuvring. But though negative in his means, 
Sokratés is strictly positive in his ends; his attack is undertaken 
only with distinct view to a positive result; in order to shame 
them out of the illusion of knowledge, and to spur them on and 
arm them for the acquisition of real, assured, comprehensive, 
self-explanatory knowledge, as the condition and guarantee of 
virtuous practice. Sokratés was, indeed, the reverse of a skeptic ; 
no man ever looked upon life with a more positive and practical 
eye; no man ever pursued his mark with a clearer perception 
of the road which he was travelling; no man ever combined, in 
like manner, the absorbing enthusiasm of a missionary,? with the 
acuteness, the originality, the inventive resource, and the gener- 
alizing comprehension, of a philosopher. 

His method yet survives, as far as such method can survive, 
in some of the dialogues of Plato. It is a process of eternal 
value and of universal application. That purification of the 
intellect, which Bacon signalized as indispensable for rational or 
scientific progress, the Sokratic elenchus affords the only known 
instrument for at least partially accomplishing. However little 
that instrument may have been applied since the death of its 





1 So Demokritus, Fragm. ed. Mullach, p. 185, Fr. 131. otre réyvn, obre 
codin, Epixrdy, fv pA pady TIe..... . 

* Aristotle (Problem. c. 30, p. 953, Bek.) numbers both Sokratés and 
Plato (compare Plutarch, Lysand. c. 2) among those to whom he ascribes 
gboty pedAayxoAtkpy, the black bile and ecstatic temperament. I do not 
know how to reconcile this with a passage in his Rhetoric (ii, 17), in which 
he ranks Sokratés among the sedate persons (oraorpyov). The first of the 
two assertions seems countenanced by the anecdotes respecting Sokratés 
(in Plato, Symposion, p. 175, B; p. 220, C), that he stood in the same 
posture, quite unmovel, even for several hours continuously, absorbed in 
meditation upon some idea which had seized his mind. 
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hrventor, the necessity and use of it neither have disappeared, nor 
ever can disappear. There are few men whose minds are not 
more or less in that state of sham knowledge against which Sok- 
ratés made war: there is no man whose notions have not been 
first got together by spontaneous, unexamined, unconscious, un- 
certified association, resting upon forgotten particulars, blending 
together disparates or inconsistencies, and leaving in his mind 
old and familiar phrases, and oracular propositions, of which he 
has never rendered to himself account: there is no man, who, if 
he be destined for vigorous and profitable scientific effort, has not 
found it a necessary branch of self-education, to break up, disen- 
tangle, analyze, and reconstruct, these ancient mental com- 
pounds; and who has not been driven to do it by his own lame 
and solitary efforts, since the giant of the colloquial elenchus no 
longer stands in the market-place to lend him help and stimulus. 

To hear of any man,! especially of so illustrious a man, being 
condemned to death on such accusations as that of heresy and 
alleged corruption of youth, inspires at the present day a senti- 
ment of indignant reprobation, the force of which I have no 
desire to enfeeble. The fact stands eternally recorded as one 
among the thousand misdeeds of intolerance, religious and polit- 
ical. But since amidst this catalogue each item has its own 
peculiar character, grave or light, we are bound to consider at 
what point of the scale the condemnation of Sokrates is to be 
placed, and what inferences it justifies in regard to the character 
of the Athenians. Now if we examine the circumstances of the . 
case, we shall find them all extenuating; and so powerful, 
indeed, as to reduce such inferences to their minimum, consistent 
with the general class to which the incident belongs. 





1 Dr. Thirlwall has given, in an Appendix to his fourth volume (Ap- 
pend. vii, p. 526, seg.), an interesting and instructive review of the recent 
sentiments expressed by Hegel, and by some other eminent German 
authors, on Sokratés and his condemnation. It affords me much satisfaction 
to see that he has bestowed such just animadversions on the unmeasured 
bitterness, as well as upon the untenable views, of M. Forchhammer’s 
treatise respecting Sokratés. 

I dissent, however, altogether, from the manner in which Dr. Thirlwall 
speaks about fhe sophists, both in this Appendix and elsewhere. My opin- 
ion, respecting the persoxs so called, has been given at length in the pre: 
ceding chapter. 
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First, the sentiment now prevalent is founded upon a convie 
tion that such matters as heresy and heretical teaching of youth 
are not proper for judicial cognizance. Even in the modern 
world, such a conviction is of recent date; and in the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. it was unknown. Sokratés himself would not have 
agreed in it; and all Grecian governments, oligarchical and 
democratical alike, recognized the opposite. The testimony fur- 
nished by Plato is on this point decisive. When we examine 
the two positive communities which he constructs, in the treatises 
“ De Republica ” and “ De Legibus,” we find that there is noth- 
ing about which he is more anxious, than to establish an unre- 
sisted orthodoxy of doctrine, opinion, and education. A dissenting 
and free-spoken teacher, such as Sokratés was at Athens, would 
not have been allowed to pursue his vocation for a week, in the 
Platonic Republic. Plato would not, indeed, condemn him to 
death ; but he would put him to silence, and in case of need send 
him away. This, in fact, is the consistent deduction, if you 
assume that the state is to determine what ¢s orthodoxy and 
orthodox teaching, and to repress what contradicts its own views. 
Now all the Grecian states, including Athens, held this principle! 
of interference against the dissenting teacher. But at Athens, 
though the principle was recognized, yet the application of it was 
ebunteracted by resisting forces which it did not find elsewhere 
by the democratical constitution, with its liberty of speech and 
love of speech, by the more active spring of individual intellect, 
and by the toleration, greater there than anywhere else, shown 
to each man’s peculiarities of every sort. In any other govern- 
ment of Greece, as well as in the Platonic Republic, Sokratés 
would have been quickly arrested in his career, even if not 
severely punished ; in Athens, he was allowed to talk and-teach 
publicly for twenty-five or thirty years, and then condemned 
when an old man. Of these two applications of the same mis- 
chievous principle, assuredly the la’ter is at once the more 
moderate and the less noxious. 

Secondly, the force of this last consideration, as an extenuatin} 
circumstance in regard to the Athenians, is much increased, when 
we reflect upon the number of individual enemies whom Sokratés 
made to himself in the prosecution of his cross-examining process. 


1 See Plato, Euthyphron, c. 3, p. 3, D. 
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Here were a multitude of individuals, including men personally 
the most eminent and effective in the city, prompted by special 
antipathies, over and above general convictions, to call into action 
the dormant state-principle of intolerance against an obnoxious | 
teacher. If, under such provocation, he was allowed to reach the 
age of seventy, and to talk publicly for ‘so many years, before any 
real Melétus stood forward, this attests conspicuously the efficacy 
of the restraining dispositions among the people, which made 
their practical habits more liberal than their professed principles. 

Thirdly, whoever has read the account of the trial and defence 
of Sokratés, will see that he himself contributed quite as much to 
the result as all the three accusers united. Not only he omitted 
to do all that might have been done without dishonor, to insure 
acquittal, but he held positive language very nearly such as Me- 
létus himself would have sought to put in his mouth. He did 
this deliberately, — having an exalted opinion both of himself 
and his own mission, — and accounting the cup of hemlock, at 
his age, to be no calamity. It was only by such marked and 
offensive self-exaltation that he brought on the first’ vote of the 
dikastery, even then the narrowest majority, by which he was 
found guilty: it was only by a still more aggravated manifesta- 
tion of the same kind, even to the pitch of something like insult, 
that he brought on the second vote, which pronounced the capital 
sentence. Now it would be uncandid not to allow for the effect 
of such a proceeding on the minds of the dikastery. They were 
not at all disposed, of their own accord, to put in force the recog- 
nized principle of intolerance against him. But when they found 
that the man who stood before them charged with this offence, 
addressed them in a tone such as dikasts had never heard before 
and could hardly hear with calmness, they could not but feel 
disposed to credit all the worst inferences which his accusers had 
suggested, and toregard Sokratés as a dangerous man both relig- 
iously and politically, against whom it was requisite to uphold the 
majesty of the court and constitution. 

In appreciating this memorable incident, therefore, though the 
mischievous principle of intolerance cannot be denied, yet all the 
circumstances show that that principle was neither irritable nor 
predominant in the Athenian bosom; that even a large body of 
collateral antipathies did not readily call it forth against any indi- 
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vidual; that the more liberal and generous dispositions, which 
deadened its malignity, were of steady efficacy, not easily over- 
borne; and that the condemnation ought. to count as one of the 
least gloomy items in an essentially gloomy catalogue. 

Let us add, that as Sokratés himself did not account his own 
condemnation ind death, at his age, to be any misfortune, but 
rather a favorable dispensation of the gods, who removed him 
just in time to escape that painful consciousness of intellectual 
decline which induced Demokritus to prepare the poison for 
himself, so his friend Xenophon goes a step further, and while 
protesting against the verdict of guilty, extols the manner of 
death as a subject of triumph; as the happiest, most honorable, 
and most gracious way, in which the gods could set the seal upon 
a useful and exalted life.! . 

It is asserted by Diodorus, .and repeated with exaggerations 
by other later authors, that after the death of Sokratés the Athe- 
nians bitterly repented of the manner in which they had treated 
him, and that they even went so far as to put his accusers to death 
without trial.2 I know not upon what authority this statement is 
made, and I disbelieve it altogether. From the tone of Xeno- 
phon’s “ Memorabilia,” there is every reason to presume that the 
memory of Sokratés still continued to be unpopular at Athens 
when that collection was composed. Plato, too, left Athens 
immediately after the death of his master, and remained absent 
for a long series of years: indirectly, I think, this affords a pre- 
sumption that no such reaction took place in Athenian sentiment 
as that which Diodorus alleges; and the same presumption is 
countenanced by the manner in which the orator Avschinés speaks 
of the condemnation, half a century afterwards. I see no reason 
to believe that the Athenian dikasts, who doubtless felt them- 
selves justified, and more than justified, in condemning Sokratés 
after his own speech, retracted that sentiment after his decease. 

Xen. Mem. iv, 8, 3: — 
“ Denique Democritum postquam matura vetustas 
Admonuit memores motus languescere mentis, 
Sponte sua letho sese obvius obtulit ipse.” 
(Lucretius, iii, 1052.) 

* Diodor. xiv, 37, with Wesse'ing’s note ; Diog. Laért. ii, 43 ; Argument. 
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